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outrage  as  violence  spreads 

major  S.A.  city 


DURBAN.  —Three  young  women  were  killed  and 
at  least  69  peopfe  injuredy.15  of  them  critically, 
when  a  powerful  car  bomb  devastated  a  busy 
shopping  and  restaurant  complex-- on  the  beach¬ 
front  here  late  Saturday. 

The  authorities  said  two  white  women,  aged  22 
and  28,  were  killed  instantly  in  the  blast,  and  an 
Indian  woman-died  later  of  her  injuries  in  hospit¬ 
al.  The  bomb.also  injured  at  least  69  people,  15 
“critically,"  they  Said.  .  '  -1  ' 

No  further  information  was  available  because  of 
restrictions  imposed  as  part-ofa-nati  on  wide  state 


explosion  of  protest -expected  to  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  today  of  the  :1976  Soweto  riots  hi 
which  some  70fl.people  were  lrillarf. 

The  bomb  expired  outside  the  Garfunkel 


restaurant  in  the  Parade  Hotel,  which  was  exten¬ 
sively  damaged,  along  with  a  neighbouring  hotel 
and  two  apartment  blocks. 

The  blast  occurred  despite  the  estimated  2,000 
detentions  in  widespread  roundups  of  anti¬ 
apartheid  activists. 

‘  The  Information  Bureau  said  last  night  that 
according  to  the  police,  explosives  used  in  the  car 
bomb  were  of  Russian  origin  and  this  indicated 
that  the  outlawed  African  National  Council  was 
probably  involved. 

The-ANC,  contacted  at  its  headquarters  in 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  declined  any  comment  on  the 
blast. 

-  The  ANC,  which  has  urged  blacks  to  stage  acts 
of  dvU  disobedience  today  as  part  of  a  planned 
general  strike,  had  claimed  responsibility  for  the 


.  By  AVI  TEMK2N 
..  Post  Economic  Reporter'.  . 
Prof.  Michael  Bruno,  the 
governor-designate  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel,  will  have  little  time  to  cele¬ 
brate  bis  appointment.  In  the  next 
few  days  he  will  have  to r  make  a 
series  of  decisions  about  senior 
appointments,  at  .the... central  bank 
and  to  adopt  measures  to  maintain 
the  economic  stabilization  program¬ 
me. 

Officials  said  yesterday  that  Bru¬ 
no's  immediate  concerns  would  have 
to  include  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
embattled  central1  bank  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Bejski  Commis¬ 
sion  of  inquiry’s  recommendations. 

On  Friday,  the  second '  30-day 
period  granted  byjthe  commission  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Bank  Dis¬ 
count  to  dismiss'Rafaei  Recanati  as 
their  chairman  win.  be  over.  If  no 
■.resignation  has  been  tendered  by 
then,  according  to  the  Bejski  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  new  governor  will 
have  to  immediately- appoint  an 
administrator .  for  .Bank  .  Discount, 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  sus- ' 
pending  Recanati;  '  ‘  "-  V  , .  V' 

B run o ’ s  a pp oi nt me n tvas- 

mendation  to  President  Herzog, 
wbd  is-  formally  empowered  to 
appoint  the  neyj  jpveraoF.  Ftpance'; 
Mtofater  MosbeNisafm  saidyester-  - 
day  hd  l^ask^^d^ogtoappirive- 
Brnno’sappointnjent  this  week.  . 

The  54-year-old  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  Hebrew  University 
will  be  the  fifth  ;man  to^smve  as 
governor  of  the-tenfraLbapk.-  He 
once  served  as  ( irector  of  its  re¬ 
search  department,  saadbas  a  long 
record  of  participation  in  .the  draft¬ 
ing  of  economic  policy,  notably  last 
July’s  economic  stabilization  plan,  of 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
author.. ...  - . . , .  A-  -i  -  ^ 
Bruno's  appointment  ends  a  leng¬ 
thy  dispute  between. the  Likud,  and 
Labour  on  naming  a  replacement  for 
former  governor .  Moshe  Mande- 
Ibaum..  Mandelbaum  resigned  in 
accordance  with  the:  recommenda- 

,  (Coo turned  , op  Page  9) 


A  menihm' the  exiled  Afiicao  Nafioiial  Coc^ess  carzies  a  po^er  of 
thejuxti-apartheid  movement’s  imprisoned  leader.  Nelson  Mandela,  at 
yesterday’s  mass  raBy  is  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  mdrkuig  the  lOtfa 

(Reuter  telephoto) 


deadliest  car  bombing  in  South  Africa's  history  -  a 
blast  in  May.  1983  that  killed  19  people  and 
wounded  more  than  200  in  downtown  Pretoria. 

Seven  blacks  died  in  the  latest  day  of  the 
violence  that  has  claimed  over  1 . 600  lives  in  the 
lasr  28  months,  rhe  government  information 
bureau  said  yesterday.  This  brings  to  22  the  death 
toll  since  Pretoria  clamped  the  emergency  on  the 
riot-torn  country. 

Apart  from  the  three  victims  of  the  Durban 
explosion ,  all  the  casualties  were  blacks. 

The  government,  without  providing  figures, 
said  overall  incidents  of  violence  have  declined 
since  the  emergency,  which  was  imposed  in  an 
effort  to  curb  unrest  and  suppress  expected  anti- 
governraent  protests  arising  from  today's 
anniversary. 

(Continued  mi  bock  page! 


Israel  closes 
its  embassy 
for  24  hours 

Bv  BENNY  MORRIS 
and  ROY  ISACOWITZ 

Israel  yesterday  fell  into  step  with 
the  EEC's  reaction  to  the  si3te  of 
emergency  in  South  Africa,  reiterat¬ 
ing  its  opposition  to  apartheid  and 
announcing  the  closure  of  its  embas¬ 
sy  in  Pretoria  for  24  hours,  to  mark 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  1976 
Soweto  uprising  today. 

Israel,  like  most  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  has  been  underpressure  during 
the  past  few  days  to  react  to  Pre¬ 
toria's  declaration  of  a  state  of 
emergency  on  Thursday  in  which 
most  civil  liberties  were  suspended. 
Israel's  position  is  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  in  view  of  its  links  with,  and 
concern  about,  the  120,000-strong 
South  African  Jewish  community 
and  the  special  economic  and  de¬ 
fence  relationship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Histadrut  Secretary-General  Yis- 
rael  Kessar  yesterday  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  South  African  President 
P.W.  Botha  urging  the  release  of  14 
prominent  trade  union  leaders  de¬ 
tained  since  the  imposition  of  the 
state  of  emergency. 

The  Labour  Party  central  commit¬ 
tee  also  condemned  the  state  of 
emergency  and  Prime  Minister  Peres 
expressed  his  “sadness  and  pain"  at 
the  failure  of  South  African  Jewry  to 
immigrate  to  Israel. 


Haredi-secular  tension 
persists  as  bid  continues 
to  calm  atmosphere 


■  By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Responsible  officials  and  mod¬ 
erate  leaders  yesterday  tried  to 
reduce  enmity  between  the  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  communities 
that  erupted  this  weekend  with 
the  ravaging  of  a  Tei  Aviv  syna¬ 
gogue.  Bum  heir  calls  appeared 
in  many  cases  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

In  Tel  Aviv.  Prime  Minister 
Peres’s  assurance  that  the  problem 
could  be  resolved  by  talks  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  religious  status  quo  that 
has  prevailed  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  state  was  met  with  jeers 
and  catcalls  from  his  own  Labour 
Party. 

In  Jerusalem,  a  demonstration  by 
a  small  group  of  youths  from  the 
Religious  Kibbutz’ Movement  out¬ 
side  the  Central  Hotel,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Agudat  Yisrael  MK 
Menahem  Porush  drew  screams  of 
anger  from  uJtra-Orthodox  haredim . 
apparently  outraged  that  the  demon¬ 
strators’  signs  indicated  they  were 
against  violence  of  any  kind. 

"in  Perah  Tikva.  the  walls  of  City 
Hal]  were  painted  at  dawn  on  Sun¬ 
day  with  signs  reading:  “Dov  Tavori 
should  be  killed."  and  "Dov  Tavori 
should  go  to  hell."  Tavori  is  the  city’s 
mayor.  In  addition,  a  swastika  was 
painted  on  one  of  the  walls  and  city 
maps  posted  outside  were  ripped 
down. 

On  Bnei  Brak's  Rabbi  Akiva 
Street,  a  sign  was  painted  yesterday 
that  read:  “Run  over  every  ultra- 
Orrhodox  man  -  the  war  has  just 
begun." 

In  the  Galilee  town  of  Yavne’el. 
civic  leaders  meanwhile  issued  a 
“cool  it"  plea  to  Orthodox  and  secu¬ 
lar  residents  following  an  act  of  van¬ 
dalism  at  the  local  religious  school. 
Teachers  arrived  at”  rhe  school 
yesterday  morning  to  find  that  one  of 
"the  classrooms  had  been  broken 
into.  Prayer  books  and  bibles  were 
ripped,  lefUlin  torn  apart  and  prayer 
shawls  thrown  outside. 

The  intruders  were  also  thought  to 
be  responsible  for  scrawling  anti- 


religious  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  the 
local  council  building.  Some  of  the- 
slogans  were  aimed  at  the  town's 
chief  rabbi.  Meir  Frankel. 

The  vandalism  of  Tel  Aviv's 
Hidushei  Harim  Yeshiva  over  the 
weekend  and  Bnei  Binvamin  Syna¬ 
gogue  last  Tuesday  night  drew 
strong  reactions  from  the  religious 
and  secular  com  mm  unities.  “It 
would  have  been  far  better  if  they 
bad  burned  down  the  offices  of  some 
religious  political  party."  Ashkenazi 
Chief  Rabbi  Avraham  Shapiro  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post. 

He  said  the  worst  part  of  the 
attack  was  the  fact  that  a  Jew  could 
consider  vandalizing  a  svnaeosue  at 
all.  ~ 

According  to  Hanina  Schiff.  sex¬ 
ton  to  the  88-year-old  Rabbi  Simcha 
Bunim.  the  admor  of  Gur.  the  rebbe 
had  not  been  told  of  the  incident  at 


the  yeshiva.  because  of  his  frail 
health.  In  fact,  it  had  been  to  visit  the 
rebbe ‘s  court  in  Jerusalem  that  the 
600  students  of  the  Hidushei  Harim 
Yeshiva  had  all  been  away,  leaving 
the  institution  empty  for  the  vandals. 

Yesterday  a  steady  stream  of  pub¬ 
lic  figures  visited  the  yeshiva  to  view 
the  torn  holy  books  and  tefiHin  litter¬ 
ing  the  floor.  Porush  declared  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  the 
Arab  riots  in  Hebron  in  1929. 

While  the  students  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
yeshiva  had  difficulty  in  returning  to 
their  studies  as  their  teachers 
ordered,  the  atmosphere  was  sub¬ 
dued  at  the  Gur  yeshiva  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Few  stood  around  the  entr¬ 
ance  and  those  who  did  expressed 
sorrow  over  the  attack  but  did  not 
speak  of  retaliation  or  revenge.  THe 
Gur  Hassidim,  ironically,  are  among 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


Peres:  ‘No  alternative  to 
religious-secular  dialogue’ 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  There  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive  to  dialogue  between  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  communities  in 
Israel.  Prime  Minister  Peres  told  the 
central  committee  of  the  Labour 
Party  yesterday. 

In  emotional  and  often  angry 
tones.  Peres  vowed  to  use  force 
against  the  "practitioners  of  vio¬ 
lence.”  be  they  religious  or  secular. 
But  he  rejected  urgings  from  the 
audience  to  openly  condemn  the 
religious  community-  saying  that 
“no  one  camp  should  be  blamed"  for 
the  activities  of  its  minority . 

Peres’s  speech  was  repeatedly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  hecklers,  who  accused 
him  of  showing  weakness  in  counter¬ 
ing  religious  extremism.  At  one 
point,  several  young  demonstrators 
walked  around  the  hall  with  placards 
condemning  the  government's 
“capitulation”  to  “religious  coer¬ 
cion." 


Peres  appeared  disconcerted  by  a 
statement  from  the  audience  that  the 
police  had  released  imprisoned  reli¬ 
gious  zealots  after  political  pressure 
was  applied.  "If  you  have  any  com¬ 
plaints.  the  minister  of  police  will 
answer  them."  he  said.  "As  far  as  1 
know,  the  police  have  followed  nor¬ 
mal  procedure." 

He  criticized  a  motion  for  the 
agenda  by  Young  Guard  leader 
Ephraim  Zinger,  who  had  blamed 
religious  extremists  for  the  current 
tension.  "Burning  bus  stops  is  bad. 
but  there  is  no  acf  more  serious  than 
burning  a  synagogue."  Peres  said. 

The  only  solution  to  the  religious 
tension  was  "dialogue  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo." 
Peres  said.  "We  want  an  Israel  in 
which  there  are  both  religious  and 
secular  citizens  and  in  which  neither 
side  forces  its  views  on  the  other." 
He  noted  that  there  were  still  "three 
or  four  points  of  dispute"  regarding 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Peres  bare  minister  from 
meeting  GSS  ‘dissidents’ 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
PostDipIomatic  Correspondent 
-  Legal -circles  yesterday  criticized 
Prime  Minister  Peres’s  decision  to 
prevent  a  meeting  between  a  senior 
cabinet  minister  and  the  “dissident'* 
former  senior  officers  of  the  Genera} 
Security  Service  over  the  GSS  affair. 

Peres  refused  to  permit  the  inner 
cabinet  member  to  meet  the  three 
ex-officers  ’-  Reuven  Hazak,  Peleg 
Raddai  and  Rafi  Malka  -  to  hear 


their  version  of  the  affair.  Hazak  and 
his  colleagues  sparked  the  affair  by 
complaining  to  Peres  and  then- 
attorney-general  Yitzhak  Zamir  ab¬ 
out  the  alleged  killing  of  two  cap¬ 
tured  Arab  terrorists  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  cover-up.  by  GSS  chief  Avra¬ 
ham  Shalom. 

The  legal  circles  described  Peres's 
decision  to  prevent  such  a  meeting  as 
“strange  and  of  doubtful  legality." 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  3) 


Since  last  week,  Jordan's  media  - 
the  official  televirion  and  radio  and 
the  semi-independent  newspapers  - 
are  . hardly  giving  any  coverage  to 
•events' m  the  territories.  The  Jorda¬ 
nian  media  are  not  allowed  to  quote 
most  of  the  Palestinian  publications 
in  the  territories  because  of  their 


ANALYSIS 


YEHUDA  UTANI 


Jordan 'sre  cent  banonWestBank 
journalists  from  entering  that  coun¬ 
try  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  oneof  titePtjO  Vcncist  effective; 
sources  of  power  among  Palestinians 
and  the  Arab  world  -  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  infr^mation 'about  the  terri¬ 
tories.  -  !  -  -  _ 

The  blacklisting  of  34  “pro-PLO"  ■  support  for  the  PLO. 
Palestinian  journsdists  from  the 
West  Bank  and  East  Jerusalem  has 
captured,  the  media’s  attention.  But  - 
the  most  rigmficantJordaman  move  . 
has  been  its  imposition  of  a  media 
boycott  on  newspapers  and  press 
agencies  in  Bast  Jerusaieor.ano  the  -. 

West  Bank  which  have  supported 
the  PLO  in  its  recent  split  with 
Jordan.  |  .  .  • 

Not  .  only,  journalists,  are  on.  the  . 
new  blacklist.  According  to  reliable 
sources,  dozens  of  PLO  supporters- 
from  the  territories  have  not  been 
allowed  to  enter  Jordan  in  recent 
weeks.  Slowly  but  surely  Jordan  is 
whittling  away  at  fhe  PLO's  power 
bases  in  the  East  Blank. 

Following  King  (Hussein's  speech 

last  February  in  whfidb  he  announced 

that  he  was  brealdng  off  political 
cooperation  with  the  PLO,  Jordan 
has  closed  the  PLO's  liaison  offices 
in  Amman  and  prevented. the. entr¬ 
ance  of  PLO  activists  from  the  West 
Bank. 


./The:  "most  popular.  TV  channels  in 
the  territories  have  always  been  the 
Jordanian  ones.  For  some  days  now, 
hbweyer,  viewers  in  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip  have  had  to  rely 
on  Israel  TV’s  Arabic  service  for 
coverage  of  the  territories.  Or  they 
have  had  to  listen  to  other  Arab 
radio  stations. 

West  Bank  and  Gaza  inhabitants 
can  of  course  read  their  local  pub¬ 
lications.  But  much  information 
which  is  conridered  vital  is  now  un¬ 
available  to  more  than  1.7  million 
Palestinians  living  in  Jordan. 

The  PLO  leaderehip’s  real  fear  is 


that  the  Jordanians  will  decide  to 
dose  their  operations  office  in  Am¬ 
man.  For  the  PLO.  the  “Western 
Sector  Command"  is  the  mosr  im¬ 
portant  base  they  have  in  Jordan, 
since  it  is  the  operational  centre  of 
.terror  activities  in  the  territories  and 
Israel.  Its  commander  is.  Abu  Jihad 
(Khalil  al-Wazir),  Yasser  Arafat’s 
deputy  who  operates  from  Amman. 

-Closing  this  office  and  expelling 
the  PLO  operatives  is  Hussein's 
strongest  card.  If  be  decides  to  do  so, 
Abu  Jibad  and  his  men  will  have  to 
move  to  their  rear  base,  in  Iraq.  But 
this  rear  base  is  no  longer  safe  for  the 
PLO,  due  to  the  pending  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Syria  and  Iraq,  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Jordanian  king.  If  Bagh¬ 
dad  does  not  allow  PLO  activity 
within  its  borders.  Lebanon  will  re¬ 
main  the  only  Arab  base  for  this 
organization. 

In  the  meantime  Hussein  is  trying 
to  rattle  the  PLO  with  measures 
intended  to  force  it  into  political 
submission  to  bis  negotiating 
strategy. 

Arafat,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  the  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  of  Palestinians  inside  and  out¬ 
ride.  the  territories,  has  not  surren¬ 
dered  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 


Wodd  Cup  result 

MEXICO  CITY  (AFP).  -  Mexico 
reached  the  World  Cup  quarter  fin¬ 
als  when  they  beat  Bulgaria  2-0  in 
the  first  ofthesecond  round  matches 
here  yesterday.  Tbe  goals  were 

scoredbyManuelNegreteintbe  first 
half  and  Raul  Segno  in  the  second* 

(More  Wnritf  Cap  1^8?  4) ' 
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Jerusalem  Post  poll: 


Gov’t  rides  popularity  crest 


ByHANOCH 
and  RAFI  SMITH 
Public  approval  of .  the  ■  govern¬ 
ment's  performance  reached  a  10- 
year  high  in  May,  with  61  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  indicating  they 
approved  of  Its  work,  the  Smith 
Research  Centre  ha* found  m  a  poll 
conducted  for  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

The  May  figure  marks.a  10  percen¬ 
tage  point  gain  from  rbeJast  poll  in 
March,  which  showed  51  per  cent  of 
the  public  approving  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  performance.  Only  last  Au¬ 


gust,  the  poll  found  that  only  31  per 
cent  approved. 

Key  ministers  in  the  government, 
led  by  Prime  Minister  Peres  with  a  79 
percent  approval  rate,  also  received 
high  ratings.  But  tie  level  of  support 
for  individual  parties  and  blocs  was 
generally  unchanged. 

The  May  survey  was  conducted 
among  approximately  1,100  Jewish 
voters,  representing  all  segments  of 
the  Jewish  population.  .. 

The  national  unity  government 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col-  6) 
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To  participate  in  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  Board  of  Governors  meeting: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Kovalivker 
(Argentina);  Mrs.  Fela  Perelmun 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Zucker  (Bel¬ 
gium);  David  Bronfman.  Dr.  Mina 
Deutsch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Flegg. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Ha) ben.  Toby 
Roland  and  Edward  Winant  (Cana¬ 
da);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobo  Becker. 
Mario  Becker,  Sergio  Becker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Avi  Becker.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jorge  Leipuner  and  Ing.  and  Mrs. 
Elias  Sacal  (Mexico);  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfonso  Hachuel  (Spain). 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Grossman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Haber,  Richard  Koste- 
lanetz.  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Sonnebom  III  (U.S.). 

Mrs.  Thomas  Pickering,  wife  of  the 
U.S.  ambassador,  last  week  visited 
Wizo  .institutions  in  Herzliya  Pituah 
and  Tel  Aviv,  in  the  company  of 
World  Wizo  President  Raya  Jagfom. 
who  afterwards  tendered  a  luncheon 
in  her  honour  at  her  Tel  Aviv  borne. 


Protest  by  wife  of 
deported  unionist 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

The  wife  of  a  deported  West  Bank 
trade  unionist  has  begun  a  public 
campaign  to  visit  her  husband  in 
Jordan  after  being  told  she  could  see 
him  only  if  she  stayed  out  of  the 
territories  for  three  years. 

Sibam  Barghuti  has  charged  that 
the  Israeli  condition  is  meant  to 
effectively  deport  her  from  the  terri¬ 
tories.  Her  husband.  Aii  Abu  Hillal, 
was  expelled  to  Jordan  in  January 
along  with  three  other  Palestinian 
activists. 

Barghuti  said  that  no  explanation 
was  given  for  the  demand  that  she 
make  a  written  commitment  to  stay 
away  for  three  years.  She  charged 
that  the  condition  violates  humanita¬ 
rian  principles  and  international 
conventions  and  plans  to  appeal  to 
international  legal  groups  and  to 
Israeli  MKs. 

Barghuti  herself  was  jailed  for  two 
years  in  1982  on  charges  of  belonging 
to  a  terrorist  organization,  and 
security  sources  indicated  yesterday 
that  the  conditions  were  attached  to 
her  departure  for  security  reasons. 

Abu  Hillel  was  secretary  of  the 
“Unity''  faction,  sympathetic  to  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  in  the  umbrella  orga¬ 
nization  of  West  Bank  labour  un¬ 
ions.  He  has  lived  in  Jordan  since  his 
deportation. 


Arab  anger 
grows  over 
uprooted 
olive  trees 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
and  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
5AKHNIN.  -  Arab  protests  are 
growing  over  the  alleged  uprooting 
of  an  olive  plantation  by  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  in  the  disputed  milit¬ 
ary  training  zone  known  as  Area 
Nine. 

Neighbouring  villages  of  Arraba 
and  Deir  Hanna  have  decided  to  join 
Sakhnin  in  a  one-day  strike  today  to 
protest  against  the  incident.  The 
IDp  categorically  denies  removing 
trees  and  says  the  only  tracks  disco¬ 
vered  on  the  site  were  made  by  a 
tractor,  not  an  armoured  vehicle. 
The  army  also  maintains  that  only  a 
few  trees  were  uprooted,  not  dozens 
as  claimed  by  local  farmers. 

Leaders  of  the  three  villages  have 
rejected  the  IDFs  denials  and  in¬ 
tend  to  go  ahead  with  their  protest. 
Shops,  schools  and  businesses  are 
expected  to  dose  for  the  day  and 
local  countil  services  are  to  shut 
down. 

The  villagers  have  also  won  the 
support  of  the  national  committee  of 
the  Arab  local  coundls  which  has 
ordered  its  members  to  stage  a  sym¬ 
bolic  two-hour  strike  today. 

The  dispute  over  Area  Nine  has 
led  to  numerous  confrontations  be¬ 
tween  IDF  troops  and  fanners  trying 
to  reach  their  plots.  The  Arabs  main¬ 
tain  that  they  have  title  deeds  to 
large  parts  of  the  land  -  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  military 
zone  since  the  Mandate. 

The  government  is  due  ro  discuss 
the  future  status  of  Area  Nine  in 
three  weeks'  rime.  Sakhnin  local 
council  chairman  Mohammed  Gha- 
nim  yesterday  urged  the  government 
to  allow  village  representatives  to 
parridpate  in  the  talks.  He  said  that 
it  was  unfair  and  illogical  to  allow 
Jewish  settlers  in  the  region  to  culti¬ 
vate  plots  within  the  boundaries  of 
Area  Nine,  while  Arab  farmers  were 
denied  the  same  rights. 

In  an  emergency  meeting  on 
Saturday,  local  Arab  coundl  heads 
derided  to  call  off  a  general  strike  to 
protest  against  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try's  withholding  SI.  1  million  in  local 
funds  in  order  to  give  the  ministry 
and  the  Treasury  until  the  end  of  the 
month  to  provide  the  money. 

The  head  of  the  Interior  Ministry's 
local  government  administrarion. 
Aryeh  Hecht,  confirmed  yesterday 
that  the  ministry  is  holding  SI  million 
of  the  $4m.  budgeted  to  the  Arab 
local  councils  to  cover  deficits. 

.  Hecht  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that 
ministry  offidals  had  not  had  suffi- 
dent  time  to  meet  with  all  the  Arab 
councils  and  that  some  of  .these 
councils,  h^d-  apt;  yet  presented  $hear 
budget  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended-onMarch  31, 1985.  Hecht  said 
that 'the  Finance  Ministry -Had 
already  transferred  the  remaining 
,S1m.  to  the  Interior  Ministry  and 
that  he  expected  the  sums  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Arab  councils  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Hecht  added  that  Arab  coundls 
do  not  receive  the  same  allocations 
as  Jewish  ones  because  they  do  not 
deliver  the  same  level  of  services  or 
present  comparable  development 
plans. 

The  ministry  had  put  spedal 
emphasis  in  the  past  few  years  on 
improving  the  level  of  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  Arab  local  coundls,  he 
said.  Interior  Minister  Yitzhak 
Peretz  met  last  week  with  the  finance 
minister  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
spedal  budget  for  development  of 
services  in  various  sectors,  including 
the  Arab  one.  If  he  succeeds,  the 
resulting  development  in  the  Arab 
sector  will  pave  the  way  for  greater 
parity  in  the  distribution  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  budget. 


Liberian  FM  arrives 

BEN-GURION  AIRPORT  (Itim). 
-  Liberia  has  always  supported  the 
historical  right  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  land  of  Israel,  even  at  the  cost 
of  criticism  from  fellow  African  na¬ 
tions.  Liberian  Foreign  Minister  Dr. 
J.  Bernard  Blamo  said  yesterday  on 
his  arrival  here  for  a  week’s  stay. 

Blamo  described  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa  as  “a  very 
difficult  experience  that  we  are  all 
enduring.”  and  called  on  Israel  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  its 
influence  on  the  ruling  powers. 

Foreign  Minister  Shamir  said  that 
Israel  has  always  opposed  apartheid 
and  is  trying  to  influence  the  South 
African  government  to  change  its 
policy,  but  that  Israel  also  had  to 
think  of  the  Jews  who  live  there. 


THE  ISRAEL  FREE  MASONRY 


PELTOURS  INTERNATIONAL 

Extend  a  Hearty  Welcome  to  the 

MARKISRA  MASONIC  CROUP 

from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  wish  all  participants 

A  MOST  ENJOYABLE  STAY. 
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Israelis 
not  worried 

Post  Defence  Correspondent 

Military  experts  m  Tel  Aviv  said 
last  night  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  injection  of  Syrian 
troops  into  the  area  around  the 
South  Lebanese  town  of  Masbgara 
“within  the  context  of  Syria’s  battle 
with  Hezbollah." 

Though  the  entry  of  Syrian  spe¬ 
cialized  forces  of  undetermined 
strength  into  Masbgara,  just  10 
kilometres  north  of  the  security 
zone,  is  the  first  significant  move¬ 
ment  of  Syrians  since  Israel’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  Lebanon  last  June, 
military  experts  said  that  they 
“understood”  the  raoVe.  “We  prefer 
the  Syrians  there  to  Hezbollah," 
they  added. 

The  Syrian  units,  reported  to  ram- 
prise  paratroops  and  commandos, 
have  been  filtering  into  the  town 
during  the  past  few  days,  after  fight¬ 
ing  broke  out  last  week  between  the 
Syrian-allied  Social  Nationalist  Par¬ 
ty  and  the  pro-Iranian,  pro-PLO 
Islamic  fundamentalist  Hezbollah 
miltia.  Observers  say  that  the  Syrian 
move  should  be  seen  within  the 
wider  context  of  Syria’s  enibryonic 
rapprochement  with  Iraq. 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -Syrian  forces  ven¬ 
tured  closer  than  ever  to  thosecnrity 
zone  in  Smith  Lebanon  early  y ester- . 
-  day  to  euda  four-day  battle  between 
leftists  and  Iranian-backed  Modem 
fundamentalists  in  the  Beka’a. 

The  Syrian  intervention  came  as 
fighting  m  the  Beka’a  threatened  to 
undermine  a  newly  proclaimed 
cease-fire  between  ShFite  Moslems 
and  Palestinians  that  ended  over  a 
month  of. ;  fighting -in  the  refugee 
camps  of  Beirut,  ... 

In  their  first  foray  into  south¬ 
eastern  Lebanon  since  Israel  formal¬ 
ly  withdrew  from  the  country  a  year 
ago,  Syrian  paratroopers  roUed  into 
the  Beka’a  town  of  Masbgara  shortly 
.after  midnight  Saturday.  They  eu- . 
tered  Masbgara,  which  is  about  TO 
kilometres:  north  of  the  security 
zone,  with  armoured  personnel  car¬ 
riers  and  halftracks. 

No  tanks  were  involved  in  the 
operation.  Lebanese  police,  said, 
apparently  to  avoid  confrontation 
with  Israel.'  Israel  has  warned  the 


Syrians  against  moving  into  areas 
unoccupied.  by  either  army.  Syria 
maintains  25.000 troops  in  northern 
anfleastetn  Lebanon.  ^ 

.  Lebacesc  police  said  Syria’s  ac¬ 
tion,  was  aimed  at  restoring  peace  to 
tire  irea  and  would  not  provoke 
Israeli  retaliation.' 

The  deployment  halted  savage 
fighting  between  the  Syrian-alKed 
Syrian  Social  Nationalist  Party  and 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God.  aa  ex¬ 
tremist  ShiTite  faction  backed, by 
Iran.'  The  confrontation  took  23 
lives,  left  129  wounded  and  15  mis¬ 
sing,  according  to  police.  . 

The  fighting  was  touched  off  by 
the  murder  of  two  SSNP  leaders  a 
day  after  they  were  kidnapped  by 
Hezbollah  nrifitiamen  in  Mashgara 
last  Wednesday.  The  SSNJP  brought 
in  reinforcements  to  ring'  the  town 
and  then  storm  it  behind  sustained 
mortar  and  rocket  barrages. 

The  two  factions  have  long  been 
ideologically  at  loggerheads. 


A  burned-out  bus  shelter  near  the  Jerusalem  Sbekem  bears  posters 
calling  for  tolerance,  and  discouraging  extremism.  Hundreds  of  the  * 

posters  have  been  distributed  by  the  B’uai  B’ritfa  Anti-Defamation  ‘U.S*  HffCIltS 
League  and  the  Israel  Forum.  (Yossi  Zamir)  .  b 

met  Israelis 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
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ceeding  in  the  following  areas?”  the 


Histadrut  demands 
full  C-o-L  payment 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
and  AVITEMKBM 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  1.6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
for  May  entitles  the  country’s  work¬ 
ers  to  receive  a  5S  per  cent  cost  of 
living  increment  with  next  month's 
wages,  Histadrut  Secretary-General 
Yisrael  Kessar  said  yesterday. 

Kessar  said  yesterday  that  the  His¬ 
tadrut  expected  the  C-o-L  allowance 
to  be  paid  in  full  and  would  not 
accept  uew  price  increases  or  the 
relaxation  of  price  controls. 

The  government  must  find  a  way 
of  compensating  employers  for  pan 
of  the  C-o-L  increment  which  they 
will  have  to  pay.  Kessar  said.  The 
rest,  he  added,  will  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  employers. 

In  reaction  to  the  Treasury's  in¬ 
dication  that  it  would  not  adjust  tax 
brackets  this  month,  since  according 
to  law  this  is  only  necessaiy  next 
month.  Kessar  said  that  the  Histad¬ 
rut  would  demand  that  the  govern-. 


ment  “fulfil  its  obligations  on  the 
issue.”  (Related  story,  page  8.) 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  is 
to  meet  Kessar  today.  He  said  that 
although  the  inflation  rate  was  ex¬ 
pected,  the  government  should  con¬ 
sider  ways  of  further  reducing  the 
figure  to  what  he  called  “European 
rates  of  inflation.” 

Prime  Minister  Peres  said  yester¬ 
day  that  Phase  Two  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  economic  programme  would 
be  announced  “within  a  few  weeks.” 
The  programme  would  have  both 
the  austerity  and  growth  elements, 
be  said,  and  would  be  implemented 
in  partnership  with  the  Histadrut 
and  the  employers. 

Reacting  to  May's  1.6  per  cent 
consumer  price  index.  Peres  said 
that  more  could  still  be  done  to  heal 
the  economy  and  that  inflation  could 
be  reduced  to  6  per  cent  annually. 
The  most  important  task  at  hand  was 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments, 
he  said. 


Court  hears  letters 


..  By  YORAM  GAZTT  5 

„ .  .for,  The  Jerusalem  Post  !  ; 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  prosecution  in 
the  Hava  Ya'ari  trial  yesterday  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  District  Court  here  a 
series  of  messages  the  defendant 
tried  to  smuggle  out  of  prison,  in 
which  she  sought  to  implicate  co- 
defendaut  Aviva  Granot  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  American  tourist  Mala 
Malavsky. 

The  notes,  which  were  written 
after  Ya’ari’s  arrest  last  January  on 
charges  of  murdering  Malavsky, 
were  supposed  to  be  given  by 
Ya'ari’s  cell-mate,  Tzipora  Rimer, 
to  Ya'ari 's  sister,  Tzipi  KabQo.  Rim¬ 
er  was  due  to  be  released  from  the 
Abu  Kabir  lockup  at  the  time. 

In  one  of  the  messages,  written 
just  after  her  arrest,  Ya’ari  com¬ 
plained  that  Granot  had  turned 
state's  evidence  against  her  "despite 
the  fact  that  she  is  more  guilty  than  I 
am.” 

Ya'ari  told  her  sister  that  when  the 
head  of  the  investigation  team, 
Michael  Hadad.  questioned  her.  she 
was  to  say  that  Granot  was  with 
Ya’ari  on  the  night  of  March  10. 
1985,  when  the  murder  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred. 

“I  must  have  Vivi  [Granot]  in  the 
picture.”  Ya'ari  wrote.  “She  in¬ 
vented  all  sorts  of  things  about  me 
and  said  she  was  not  with  me. 
Actually  she  was  the  one  who  did 
everything."  At  the  time,  Granot 
denied  being  with  Ya'ari  at  the  time 
of  the  crime. 

In  another  message.  Ya’ari  wrote: 
“I  need  your  testimony  to  crack 
Vivi's  alibi  that  she  was  not  with  me 
and  stayed  home.  Invent  all  kinds  of 
things  that  come  to  your  mind.  Tell 
him  about  my  dependency  on  Vivi 
and  that  I  could  not  move  anywhere 
without  her." 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  three  ex-GSS  officers  have 
recently  been  ordered  to  avoid  all 
contact  with  the  press  or  politicians. 
The  legal  circles  said  “the  pall  of 
secrecy  thrown  over  the  affair  -  now 
that  most  of  the  details  have  come 
out  -  is  unintelligible.” 

Meanwhile.  Attorney-General 
Yosef  Harish  indicated  *  yesterday 
that  he  expected  to  submit  his  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  end  of  this  week  on  how 
the  affair  should  be  investigated. 

Observers  in  Jerusalem  said  they 
exported  Harish  to  meet  with  the 
senior  legal  experts  who  bad  assisted 
Zamir  on  the  case  since  February 
and  to  hear  their  views  on  the  affair 
before  reaching  his  decision. 

Israel  TV.  in  a  report  last  night  on 
the  affair,  implied  that  Foreign 
Minister  Shamir,  when  he  became 
prime  minister  in  1984.  instituted 
new  rules  of  behaviour  for  the  GSS 
in  its  treatment  of  Arab  suspects  and 
prisoners. 

A  spokesman  for  Shamir  de¬ 
scribed  the  television  report  as 
“erroneous.'*  He  said  Shamir  in¬ 
tended  to  complain  to  the  Israel 
Broadcasting  Authority  about  the 
broadcast. 


-Meanwhile,,;  another  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  coroner  Dr.  Britton 
Levy,  told  the  court  yesterday  that 
he  had  refused  to  sign  a  report  by  Dr. 
Bezalel  Block  which  had  concluded 
that  Malavsky  had  been  killed  first 
and  then  hit  by  a  car.  Levy  said  he 
supported  another  version  of  events 
which  had  Malavsky  being  hit  by  a 
car  while  she  was  still  alive  and 
dragged  along  several  metres  before 
she  died. 


in  Arab  embassy’ 

By  WOLF  BLTTZER 
WASHINGTON.  -  Agents  from  the 
Federal-  Bureau  of  Investigation 
once  broke  into  an  Arab  embassy  in 
Washington  to  plant  a  listening  de¬ 
vice  and  ran  into  an  Israeli  bugging 
team  leaving  the  scene . 

This  was  reported  yesterday  by- 
The  Washington  Post  in  a  lengthy 
article  on  Israeli  spying  in  the  United 
States. 

“They  waved  at  each  other,”  a 
U.S.  official  said  of  the  U.S.  and 
Israeli  teams  bugging  the  unnamed 
Arab  embassy. 

The  article  said  that  Israel  for 
decades  has  targeted  and  been  able 
to  learn  virtually  every  secret  about 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

.  But  the  report  said  that  this  “re¬ 
markable  intelligence  harvest  is  pro¬ 
vided  largely,  not  by  paid  agents,  but 
an  unofficial  network  of  sympathetic 
American  officials  who  work  in  the 
Pentagon,  State  Department,  con¬ 
gressional  offices,  the  National 
Security  Council  and  even  the  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies.” 

Quoting  interviews  from  more 
than  two  dozen  U.S.  intelligence 
offidals,  the  newspaper  said:  “It  is 
one  of  tire  most  striking  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  so-called  special  rela¬ 
tionship  that  has  developed  between 
tiie  U.S.  and  Israel  in  the  nearly  four 
decades  since  the  Jewish  state  was 
founded. . 

,  The,  Washington  PpstjQUQt&?$.S>. 


ernmenl  was  succeeding  or  mainly 
succeeding  were  as  follows; 

Aug.  1985  March  1986  May  1986 


Economy 
Social  welfare 
Defence.. 

Foreign  policy 

.  General  opmaonof  the 

government  .  •; 

Despite  Yitzhak  Moda’i’s  replace-, 
.'ment  as  minister  of  finance  by 
Moshe  Nissim,  the  number  of  those 
who  thought  the  government  was 
succeeding  or  mainly  Succeeding  in 
economic  policy  reached  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  69  per  cent,  and  a  similarly 
large  increase  was  recorded  in  fore¬ 
ign  policy.  Only  in  defence  was  there 
no  solid  increase,  possibly,  reflecting 
problems  related  to  recent  security 
mishaps.  Nevertheless,  support  of 


Shimon  Peres,  Prime  Minster 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  defence 
Yitzhak  Navon,  education  ■ 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  foreigi  affairs 
David  Levy,  bousing 
Arid  Sharon,  industry  and  trade 


'the  government’s  performance  in 
this  area  remained  very  high.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  though  there  was  a  gain 


social  welfare,  in  the  May  poll  only 
38  per  cent  tboqght  the  government 
was  doing  well  in  this  area.  •  - 
The  high  level  of  public  approval 
was  reflected  in  tire  performance 
ratings  of  key.mrniscers.  The  percen¬ 
tages  riving  good  ratings  to  ministers 
in  then-  jobs  m  recent  surveys  were: 


Ang- 1985-' 

March  1986 

May  1986 

'  62 

i  74 

79 

65  ' 

71 

73 

55 

— 

61 

48 

51. 

“  59 

'  : 

;  37 

'•.•••‘.43 

36.. 

...:  .31  .  . 

.  36 

The  generally  improved  rating  of  for  individual  parties  or  groups  of 
tire  government  and  the  key  minis-  parties.-:  These  patterns  have  ra¬ 
ters  did  not  reflect  itself  m  support:  mamed  stable  over  the  last  year. 

Knesset  '  (in  percentage  of  Jewlrii  vote) 

.  1984  :  -  Aug.  1985  March  1986  May  1986 


rii-'-.-r.'.  _•» - ffrtfrrr  • 

age  in  the  U.S.  because  the  intelli¬ 
gence  benefits  derived  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  relationship  with  Israel  outweigh 
the  losses. 

The  most  frequently  cited  advan¬ 
tages  were  intelligence  coups  gained 
from  getting  access  to  Soviet  equip¬ 
ment  captured  during  Israeli  wars 
and  the  exchange  of  information  to 
fight  terrorism. 


•  1984 

Labour  (ind.  Yafaad)  '  •'*  3® 
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The  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel 
and 

The  World  Zionist  Organization 

extend  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Phil  Granovsky 

Honorary  President  of  the  Keren  Havesod,  World  Board  of  Trustees 
on  the  passing  of  his  beloved 


Mother 


Arye  L  Dulzin 
Chairman 


The  United  Israel  Appeal  of  Canada  Inc. 
its  Officers  and  Staff 
express  sincere  condolences  to 
Phil  Granovsky  .. 
on  the  loss  of  his 


Mother 


Nathan  Siver,  Chairman 


LeoH  Marcus,  Director  General 


Allan  Oilman,  National  President 
Walter  D.  Hess,  Executive  Vice-President 


The  unveiling  of  the  tombstone  of 

HADASSAH, 

VISCOUNTESS  SAMUEL 

will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1986  at4  p.m. 
at  the  cemetery  in  Har  Hamenuhot,  Givat  Shaul,  Jerusalem. 

The  Family 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
father  and  grandfather 

AARON  DAVID  yt 

in  Bombay  on  June  1 3, 1 986 

His  children:  David,  Ruby,  Norah, 
Ralph,  Joshua,  Sion,  Uzzy,  Susan 
Juliette,  Ramona 

_  and  all  hfe  grandchildren 


A  year  after  the  passing  of  my  beloved  wife,  our  dear 
,.  mother  and  grandmother 

ETHEL  ALTMAN 

we  will  hold  a  memorial  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  18, 1986 
at  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Kfar  Shmaryahu  cemetery. 

The  Family 


The  World  Family  of 
United  Israel  Appeal-Keren  Hayesod 

expresses  its  sorrow  and  condolences  to 

The  Phil  and  Irving  Granovsky  Families 

on  the  loss  of  their 


Mother 


The  Israel  Bond  Organization - 

deeply  mourns  the  passing 
of  0 

Dr.  MAURICE  A.  JAFFE  yr 

and  expresses  condolences  to  the  family. 


On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  passing  of  our  beloved 

Dr.  AKIBA  GERHARD  AYALON 

wewni  how  a  memorial  service  andtombstone  uriveiing  ceremony  art 
31 A  p-rn.  at  ihe-Kfar  Samir  .cemetery,  Haifa. 
leaveat3ao  P^m.  from  residence  of  the  decessecT,  .39  Rehov 
Yatam,  Haifa.  . 

We  ourthanks  to  all  who  conveyed  fh^r condolences.  * 

.  .  ..  TheFamity 
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‘Prdvda'tSome  Ghernobyl  workers  still  ‘on  the  nm’ 

Top  directors  fired  as  ‘irresponsible’ 


.  MOSCOW  (AP).  —The;  Chernobyl 
.power  station  director  and  other 

*  senior  officials  ’have :  been,  fired  for 
“irrespopsibility"  duririg^tbe  April 
26  nuclear  disaster,,  and  some  "work- 

.  ers  remain 1  ‘on  the  run  ”  Pravda  said 
yesterday;  '  .  -  •* 

It  wasinot  clear  how  manyoffidals 
.  were  dismissed,  who  feed  them  or 

-  when  the  distnissils'"  occurred.  But . 
the  Compranist  Party  daily  criticized 

1  by  name  five  top  manager^  as  well 
’  as  the- head-  of  me  station’s  Komso- 

*  mol  Youth  organization  and  the 
trade  union  leader! 

The  report  is  thefirstto  announce 
dismissals  related  to  the.  accident, 
which  .has  claimed.. at-least  26.  fives 
.  and  sent  hundreds  to  hospitals  "with 
radiation  sickness. :  More  than 

100 ,000 people,  have  been  evacuated 
from  contaminated  areas  in  the 
northern  Ukraine  and  .Southern 

-  Byelorussia  as  a., massive :  clean-up . 

continues.  "..  . 

It  was  hot  clear  from  the  report 
whether] the  management  shoitconH 
ings  could  haye.  caused  or  contri¬ 
buted  td  the  accident,  but  Pravda' s 
references  to  inadequate  work  and  ■ 
living  cohcfitions  suggested  the.^aob- 
leras  were  evident  prior  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  after  it; - 
The  exact  <anse  of  the  No.  4 
reactor  explosion  and  fire  has  not  yet 
been  disclosed.  A.  government  re¬ 


port  on  the  accident  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  August  25,  the  Soviet 
representative  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  said  in  Vien¬ 
na  on  Friday.' 

New  management  of  the  four- 
T&tctar  power  station  was  discussed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kiev 
reposal  Communist  Party  commit¬ 
tee,  Pravda  said,~notmg  that  '‘pre¬ 
vious  directors  have  been  released 
from  their  posts/’  The  newspaper 
did  . not  say  when  the  firings  occur¬ 
red.  ; 

.  A  report  last'Wednesday  in  the 
Ukrainian  newspaper  Pravda 
Vkrmny  mentioned  a  new  director 
for  tbe.power  station,  E.  Pozdysbev. 
but  gave  no  indication  why  the 
change  was  made. 

The  labour  newspaper  Trud  also 
referred  a  week  ago  to  a  new  con¬ 
struction  department  director,  Vla¬ 
dimir  Gora,  without  explaining  what 


former  director  of  the  nuc¬ 
lear  power  station,  V.  Bryukhanov, 
and  senior  engineer  N.  Fomin  failed 
fo  provide  correct,  firm  leadership 
'and  inspire  the  necessary  discipline 
in  the  difficult  situation  created  by 
the  accident,  and  showed  irresponsi¬ 
bility  and  lack  of  control,”  Pravda 
reported  yesterday. 

/“They  could  not  gtvz  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  what  was  happening  or  take 


the  essential  measures  to  organize 
operations  in  all  sections  (of  the 
plant)  to  offset  the  consequences  of 
the  accident,”  the  newspaper  said. 

As  a  result  of  these  shortcomings 
in  organization  and  training,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  of  die  nuclear 
:  station  are  still  “on  the  run," 

:  said.  “They  include  shift  su¬ 
pervisors  and  senior  operators.” 

The  newspaper  said  Pozdysbev 
was  named  to  replace  Bryukhanov 
as  station  director,  but  no  other 
appointments  were  mentioned. 

Citing  examples  of  dereliction  of 
duty,  Pravda  said,  “In  the  most 
difficult  moment,  deputy  director  of 
the  NPS  (nuclear  power  station)  R. 
Solovyev  abandoned  his  post;  depu¬ 
ty  directors  L  Tsarenko  and  V.  Gun- 
dar  did  not  fulfil  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  did  little  to  ease  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  station 
workers." 

But  it  praised  the  station’s  party 
leader.  S.  Parashin,  who  it  said 
appeared  before  the  regional  party 
committee  and  was  “self-critical  and 
courageous.” 

The  delicate  reference  to  short¬ 
comings  in  the  party  organization 
contrasted  with  the  dear  criticism 
dealt  senior  offidals  and  workers  at 
the  station.  Pravda  said  Chernobyl’s 
trade  union  leader  received  a  “justi¬ 
fied  reproach"  at  the  party  meeting. 


Kohl  hangs  on 
as  Saxony 
holds  election 

HANOVER  (AP).  -  The  governing 
Christian  Democratic  Party  lost  sup¬ 
port  but  stayed  in  power  in  Lower 
Saxony  state  elections  yesterday, 
boosting  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
chances  for  re-election  next  year. 

According  to  early  computerized 
returns  shown  on  West  Germany's 
ARD  television  network .  (he  Christ¬ 
ian  Democrats  received  44.5  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  Lower  Saxony,  a 
considerable  drop  from  50.7  per  cent 
four  years  ago. 

But  their  ally,  the  Liberal  Free 
Democratic  Party  was  polling  5.8  per 
cent,  allowing  Christian  Democratic 
governor  Ernst  Albrecht  to  stay  in 
power  by  forming  a  coalition  with 
the  small  party,  mirroring  the 
national  coalition  government  in 
Bonn. 

The  opposition  Social  Democrats 
,were  taking  42.2  per  cent,  ARD 
said.  The  radical  environmentalist 
Greens  polled  7  per  cent  in  the  early 
results.  In  the  last  election  in  1982 
the  parties  polled  36.5  per  cent  and 
6.5per  cent  respectively. 

The  outcome  meant  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  Free  Democrats 
would  have  78  seats  in  the  state 
parliament,  just  one  more  than  the 
opposition  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Greens  combined. 


Gulf  states  worried  as  Iran 
hits  tanker  hear  UAE  coast 


BARHAIN  (Reuter).  -  Concern 
mounted  yerterday  overoil  traffic  in 
the  southern  Persian  Gulf  after  step¬ 
ping  sources  reported  an.  Iranian 
attack  oji  a  Greek  tanker  some  15' 
km.  off  the  coast  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

The  38. 629-tqn  Liberian- 
registered  Koriana,  disabled  m  the 
attack  by  an  Iranian  helicopter 
Saturday,  was  under  tow  to  die  p6rt 
of  Dubai!  with  an  unexploded  missile 
on  board,  the  sources  said.  No  in¬ 
juries  were  reported. 

Abou(  one-sixth  of  the  son-' 
communist  world’s  oil  passes 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf.  Saturday’s  attack  r 
is  the  closest  yet  to  the  Hormuz  and 
the  nearest  to  the”  coastline  of  the 
Arab  gulf  states.-  *-•  •/;  .  :- 


.  None  of  the  23  mainly  Greek 
crewmen  aboard  the  Koriana  was 
hurt. 

The  attack  was  the  first  attributed 
to  Iran  since  May  9. 

Iran  has  gradually  widened  the 
-area  of  its  raids  since  it  started 
attacking  ships  using  golf  Arab  ports 
more  them  two  years  ago. 

To  avoid  Iran's  daytime  attacks, 
ships  have  been  travelling  at  night 
through  the  danger  zone  in  what  one 
source  said  resembled  an  “unofficial 
convoy.”  They  anchor  off  the  UAE 
and  then  proceed  into  toe  northern 
gtilf ,  hugging  as  dose  to  the  land  in 
the  shallow  waterway  as  they  feel  is 
safe. 

Tanker  operators  say  they  are 
braced  for  further  Iranian  attacks  in 
the  next  few  days.  . 


SIMFEROPOL.USSR  (AP):-In  a 
workers^  club-tumed -courtroom, 
Fyodor  Fedorenko,  78,  the  first  ac¬ 
cused  war  criminal  extradited  from 
toe  U.Sj  to  the  Soviet  Union,;  is: 
beifigtried  for  biS  aOegedxqfein  the . 
murder  of  some  bf  the  80O.dp0  peo- 
pie  at  Tjrebfinki  He  served  as  a 
guard* at  jthe  concentration  damp-in 
1942-194?.  -  v-  ..  ,  ■>  - 
Three  witnesses  have  testified  that 


/they  saw  Fedorenko  beat  Jews  on 
:the  way  to  the  gas  chambers  at 
Trebfinka's  railway  station.  The  78- 
year-old  defendant,  who  was  de¬ 
ported  from  toe  U;S.  in  1984,  has 
denied  these  charges,  If  convicted; 
he  feces  toe  death  penaftyy-  '- 
';  7  The  chief  judge  has  stresed  toe 
'.theme  that  Fedorenko  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  since  he  worked 
for  toe  Nazis . 


Reagan  calls  on  Soviets 
to  start  tallcs  on  summit 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  written  to  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  suggest¬ 
ing  a  high  level  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  to  plan  a  second  summit, 
senior  administration  officials  said 
yesterday. 

The  letter,  described  by  one  offi¬ 
cial  as  “conciliatory,”  was  delivered 
recently  through  U.S.  Ambassador 
Arthur  Hartman  in  Moscow,  they 
said.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  toe  Soviet 
capital  yesterday  declined  comment 
on  toe  report. 

The  officials  in  Washington,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  declined 
to  give  details  but  said  the  message 
proposed  an  early  meeting  some¬ 
where  in  Europe  between  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevard¬ 
nadze. 


The  two  were  to  have  met  in 
mid-May  to  prepare  for  a  summit  in 
toe  U.S.  this^year,  but  Moscow  post¬ 
poned  toe  se^km  after  toe  April  15 
U.S.  air  strike  against  Libya. 

Reagan  and  Gorbachev  agreed  at 
last  November's  summit  in  Geneva 
to  meet  again  in  the  U.S.  this  year 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1988. 

Reagan  has  said  summer  would 
best  suit  him  for  toe  next  summit, 
otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  held  in 
autumn  after  toe  U.S.  congressional 
elections. 

Moscow  unofficially  put  forward  a 
September  date,  but  Reagan  re¬ 
jected  it.  The  president  and  other 
U.S.  officials  have  adopted  toe  posi¬ 
tion  that  Gorbachev  had  accepted 
Reagan’s  invitation  and  should  now 
go  through  with  it. 


Tinrikey  creates  artificial  lake  on  Euphrates 

ANKARA  (Reuter).  -  Water  began 
to  flow  yesterday  into  what  will  be¬ 
come  avast  artificial  lake  behind  toe 
Karakaya  dam  in  south-east  Turkey, 
the  Anatolian  news  agency  re¬ 
ported. 


duced  by  the  existing  Keban  dam, 
upriver  from  toe  Karakaya. 

The  lake  behind  toe  Karakaya  will 
cover  300sq.km.  Its  2,400-megawatt 
power  plant  is  due  to  start  up  later 
this  year.  The  cornerstone  oF  the 


•■•Tb&^iifirhcnA  t&w.  lake  are  part  of  Anatolian  project  wfl]  be  the  mas- 
a  huge  hydrcv^elecCricity  and  irriga-  ’  sive  rock-filled  Ataturk  dam  being 
tionsebente  which  is  causing  concern  ■  built  farther  downriver  on  the  Eup- 
in  neighbouring  Syria  over  the  flow  hrates  and  due  for  completion  by 
of  toe  Euphrates  River,  already  re-  1993. 


Hu  personifies  communism,  Chinese- style,  on  Bonn  visit 


j  fly  WLAD1 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  . 
;BONN.  -  It  does  not  really  show  on 
.-him,  at  least  not  immediately.  His 
{face  does  not  bear  toe  expression  of 
ia  man  utterly  conscious  of  his  own  - 
;  importance.  Heunderlines  his  words 
iwith  far-reaching  gestures..  His 
I  body,  though  smalijis  full  of  energy,  • 
his  step  self-assnrecL  When  he  stops 
;to  answer:  a.  question  or  .tarns  to  - 
return  aWeetinjj,  he  does  so  with  a 
swiffoesssuiprismgma  71-year-old... 
He  might  be  a  successful  merchant  in 
.Hongkopg,  or  a  Gjennan  East- Asia 
iexpert.  i  '  -  ■' 

\  Hii  Yaobahg  isrnot :  a  Hongkong 
•merchant,  however.  He  is  secretary- 
general  of  toe  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  making  him- one  of- toe  most 
powerful  rulers  oyer  a  nation  of  one  - 
billion  people.. 

Last  weekend,  Hu  spent  two  days 
jin  Bonn  while  on  a  tour  of  a  number 
,o[  EurofJean  countries/ As  a  guest  of  * 
■both  the  West  GenBangovernanent 
land  the  opporition  Social  Democra¬ 
tic  Party  ;  he  held  talks  with  leading 
■government  politicians;  including 


Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  'the 
Social  Democrat  Party  Chairman. 
Willy  Brandt.  He  invited  West  Ger¬ 
man  executives  to  do  business  with 
.China.  ; 

In  striking  contrast  to  his  Soviet 
counterparts,  Hu  did  not  try  to  por¬ 
tray  China  as  a  country  that  lades 
virtually  nothing  and  does  the  ugly 

taShagTo  them.  The  guest  from 
Peking  did,  however,  display  self- 
consciousness  while  speaking  freely 
about  Ms  country’s  problems.  On 
Friday,  he  told  representatives  of 
German  industry  that  modernizing 
China  may  take  scores,  maybe 
thousands,  of  years. 

Later,  while  he  was  making  small 
talk  with  Brandt  about  toe  World 
football  championship  in  Mexico, 
Brandt  expressed  toe  hope  that  Chi¬ 
na  be  represented  at  the  next  cham¬ 
pionship.  Hu’s  smiting  reply:  “We 
are  readying  ourselves  in  this  respect 
for  toe  next  century,”  in  keeping 
With  the  Chinese  intellectual  tradi¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  long  view  both  of  toe 
past  and  the  future. 


Hu  indicated  that  there  were 
national  values  that  toe  Chinese 
would  not  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
speeding  economic  development. 
“Every  country  should  rely  in  its 
development  mainly  on  its  own  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  on  its  financial  and 
material  resources. '  This  is  even 
more  true  of  a  huge  country  with  a 
population  of  a  billion,”  he  said.  Hu 
promised  that  China  would  not 
backtrack  from  its  policy  of  opening 
up  to  toe  outside  world. 

Hn  was  anything  but  stiff  in  his 
behaviour.  He  smiled,  laughed  and 
joked.  “The  Chinese  were  very  re¬ 
served  daring  toe  Mao  era,”  a  Ger¬ 
man  political  observer  remarked. 
But  he  ascribed  this  to  ideology 
rather  than  national  character.  “The 
Chinese  are  not  reserved  at  all.” 

The  strict  rules  of  hierarchy  and 
honouring  elders  and  superiors  still 
obtains.  This  becomes  dear  even  in 
small  things.  Sitting  behind  Hu  at  toe 
head  table  at  toe  dinner  with  Ger¬ 
man  industrialists  was  a  young 
Chinese  Interpreter.  When  toe  party 
leader  rose  to  his  feet  to  deliver  his 


lecture,  toe  interpreter  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  pull  back  Hu’s  chair.  When 
Hu  returned  to  his  seat,  toe  interpre¬ 
ter  was  again  there  to  push  toe  chair 
-  despite  the  obvious  feet  that  toe 
energetic  Hu  did  not  need  such 
assistance. 

China  wants  an  active  and  strong 
Western  Europe  both  as  a  strategic 
counterweight  to  China's  powerful 
northern  neighbour,  toe  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  and  as  a  trading  partner.  There 
was,  however,  another  message  in 
Hu’s  visit,  however  implicit.  If  China. 
succeeds  in  modernizing  its  economy 
and  society,  it  will  itself  become  a 
superpower,  while  retaining  its 
Chinese  character.  The  rest  of  toe 
world  will  have  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  it. 
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The  World  Family  of 
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UIA  of  Canada  Mission 
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led  by  Mr;  Allan  Offinan 


Sino-Philippine  talks 

PEKING  (AFP).  -  Philippines  Vice- 
President  and  Foreign  Minister  Sal¬ 
vador  Laurel  arrived  in  Peking 
yesterday  for  three  days  of  talks  with 
(Chinese  leaders  on  “bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  and  international  issues  of 
common  interest,"  the  New  China 
News  Agency  reported. 

A  Philippine  diplomatic  source 
said  that  Laurel’s  visit  to  China  was 
related  to  Manila's  search  for  econo¬ 
mic  assistance  to  help  revive  the 
country’s  battered  economy. 


NEPAL.  -  Marich  Mar  Singh  Shres- 
ta,  44,  a  former  high-school  teacher, 
was  sworn  in  yesterday  as  Nepal’s 
new  prime  minister  after  being 
elected  earlier  in  the  day . 


’La 
moon 

Restaurant' 


the  cin4mathbque| 
bwiMnen  watoy 
on  hafaron  road 

JmSSttm 

N 


A  Summer  Treat 

In  a  quiet  atmosphere  —  and  In  a 
setting  that  wfl!  take  your  breath 

away.  Here  you!  And  in  our  buffet 

fnMcwrtLMlifcWdcte 
I^DIIfenaitbhCDaiaes,  cheese  an 

fririT  pities  de  la  saboa.  home  I 
made  pastries,  andi 


CONCERT  TONIGHT 
The  Jerusalem  Baroque 
Players 

wffi  play  an  all  Haydn  Programme 
fane  lfiatBJOpjn. 
at  the  American  Colony  Hotel 
lerusaten. 


i  Don’t  Forget  j 

j  Beersheba  in  June!  \ 
J  International  Women’s  { 
!  -  Music  Festival  J 


Fifa  fines  Uruguay  for  misconduct 


MEXICO  CITY  (AP).  -  The  Inter¬ 
national  Soccer  Federation,  FIFA, 
on  Saturday  fined  the  Lhuguayan 
Soccer  Federation  25.000  Swiss 
francs  (SI2.000)  and  banned  its 
coach  from  toe  bench  for  one  match 
following  “ungeotlernanJy  conduct" 
in  Friday's  game  against  Scotland. 

FTFA*  vice-chairman  Hermann 
Neuberger  said  the  Uruguay  team 
had  also  been  threatened  with  possi¬ 
ble  expulsion  from  toe  rest  of  the 
World  Cup.  if  there  is  any  repetition 
of  Friday’s  behaviour  by  its  players 
or  officials. 

In  addition,  said  Neuberger.  toe 
Uruguayan  Federation  had  been 
officially  cautioned,  and  Borras  per¬ 
sonally  warned  as  to  his  future  con¬ 
duct. 

Uruguay,  who  qualified  from 
Group  E  despite  faiing  to  win  a 
single  game,  have  earned  wide¬ 
spread  condemnation  here  for  their 
violent  style  of  play.  The  team  have 
already  lost  two  players  -  Batista  and 
Victor  Diogo,  who  has  collected  two 
yellow  cards  -  for  the  Argentina 
game  today,  although  they  wvli  have 
Miguel  Bossio  back.  Bossio  was  sent 
off  against  Denmark. 

Despite  toe  warning,  toe  Battle  of 
the  River  Plate,  today  between  bit¬ 
ter  South  American  enemies  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay  promises  to  be  a 
bloody  combat,  with  no  holds  bar¬ 
red. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  on 
the  Cuauhtemoc  Stadium,  when  the 
countries  meet  in  a  second  round 
march  which  has  all  toe  makings  of 
another  90  minutes  to  drag  toe  name 
of  football  into  toe  gutter.  None 
other  than  Argentine  superstar 
Diego  Maradona  has  already  set  the 
tone  by  saying:  “Uruguayan  soccer 
has  always  teen  rough  and  that 
won’t  change  now.” 

Israelis  aim 
at  Wimbledon 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Shlomo  Glickstein 
and  Shahar  Perkis  are  both  among 
the  128  tennis  players  in  toe  Wimble¬ 
don  singles  qualifying  tournament 
starting  today,  with  the  16  quarter- 
finalists  going  through  to  the  main 
Wimbledon  Championships.  Amos 
Mansdorf  has  been  accepted  straight 
into  the  main  draw  for  toe  first  time. 

Pextfa,  ttSO  awaiting  tbc  remltt  of  u§  Just- 
condoded  media]  checknp  Id  Cologne,  readied 
toe  second  round  at  Wimbledon  fa  1984  after 
qualifying  m  a  “lucky  Jose-.'* 

Hoflanct  fast  Nigeria  M  fa  the  Dark  Cop. 
and  «rfll  host  Ihdr  next  round  de  aaafut  bnd 
from  July  18-20. 

300th  game 
eludes  Sutton 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Don  Sutton 
failed  to  win  his  300th  game  on 
Saturday,  but  otherwise  the  after¬ 
noon  went  just  right  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Angels. 

STANDINGS 

National  League 
EattDMrfon 

WL.Po.GB 

New  York  «l  16  .719  — 

Montreal  31  26  544  10 

Philadelphia  28  29  ,491  U 

Pittsburgh  24  32  .429  161ft 

SL  Louis  24  34  .414  17Vft 

Chicago  2*  35  .407  IB 

West  Division 

Hetman  35  25  .583  — 

San  PmmacD  32  28  .533  3 

Atlasia  30  29  JOB  4V? 

Los  Angels  30  32  .481  6 

San  Diego  29  31  .483  6 

Qncumab  23  34  .404  101ft 

Saturday's  Games:  Cincinnati  2,  Atlanta  1; 
New  York  5,  Pittsburgh  1;  St.  Louis  1,  Chicago 
0;  Philadelphia  7,  Montreal  6i  Houston  7,  San 
Frandaco  3;  San  Diego  12,  Los  Angeles  8. 

American  League 
East  Division 


Boston 

40 

20 

.667 

— 

New  York 

37 

24 

.607 

31ft 

Baltimore 

34 

25 

376 

5*ft 

Milwaukee 

31 

28 

.525 

BfC 

Cleveland 

30 

29 

JOS 

9H 

Toronto 

30 

r 

.48* 

II 

Drool 

27 

31 

.466 

12 

Texas 

CaH/bmia 

Kansas  Chy 

Oakland 

Chicago 

Minnesota 

Seattle 


West  Division 

34  26 
31  30 
30  31 
26  36 
25  3S 
24  37 


.567  — 
.508  3*» 
.492  4  te 
.419  9 
.417  9 
.393  10V; 


24  39  .381  lHft 


Saturday’s  Games:  Milwaukee  2,  Boston  0;  New 
York  4,  Baltimore  2;  Minnesota  S>,  Cleveland  3: 
Oakland  3,  Tens  7a  California  6,  Kansas  City 
5;  Toronto  6,  Detroit  5;  Seattle  7,  Chicago  3. 


The  earlier  game  at  9  p.m  is 
between  Brazil  and  Poland.  In'  an 
apparent  disciplinary  action  follow¬ 
ing  the  3-0  loss  to  England,  five 
Polish  players  W'ere  not  summoned 
for  this  match. 

Manager  An  toni  Piechniczek  said 
toe  five  will  be  left  secluded  in  Bahia 
Escondida  when  the  team  eoes  to 
Guadalajara  for  the  march  against 
Brazil. 

Although  Brazil  moved  up  a  class 
immediately  when  Zico  appeared 
for  the  last  20  minutes  of  their  final 
Group  D  qualifying  game  against 
Northern  Ireland,  the  greaj  man  will 
again  watch  the  kick-off  from  the 
substitutes*  bench.  While  some  say. 
coach  Tele  Santana  is  being  over¬ 
cautious,  toe  sight  of  a  fresh  Zico 
appearing  after  an  hour  could  be  a 
shattering  blow  to  the  Poles'  morale. 

Zico  will  almost  certainly  come  on 
at  some  stage  of  the  game.  and.  if  he 
proves  bis  fitness,  he  may  piav  from 
the  start  in  the  quarter-finals  - 
assuming  the  Poles  are  overcome  - 
with  Junior  returning  to  his  original 
left-back  role  at  the  expense  of  Bran¬ 
co.  With  a  rejuvenated  Socrates  roll¬ 
ing  back  toe  years  in  midfield.  Po¬ 
land  may  find  it  difficult  to  settle  into 
tbeir  traditional  pattern  of  close  pas¬ 
sing  and  sudden  high-speed  attacks. 

But  Brazil  are  not  underestimat¬ 
ing  Poland,  who  have  finished  third 
twice  in  the  last  three  World  Cups, 
and  Zbigniew  Boniek.  Dzimierz 
Smolarek  and  Dariusz  Dziekanows- 
ld  can  expect  to  come  in  for  some 
atypical  close  marking  from  Brazil’s 
defensive  midfielders  Elzo  and 
Alameo. 

Another  Latin  American  coach. 
Paraguay's  Cayetano  Re.  was  also 
fined  after  being  dismissed  from  the 
bench  for  dissent  during  his  team's 
2-2  draw  with  Belgium. 


WORLD  CUP  MEXICO 


GOAL!  -  Mexico’s  Manuel 
Negrete  screams  with  delight  as 
he  scores  a  brilliant  goal  against 
Bulgaria  yesterday.  Mexico  won 
2-0.  (Reiner) 


Tim  Mayotte  takes  Queens 


LONDON  (AP).  -Tim  Mayotte  was 
cruising  toward  victory  yesterday 
when  top-seeded  Jimmy  Connors 
retired  with  an  injury  in  the  title 
match  of  the  Stella  Artois  Grass 
Courts  Championships. 

Mayotte  had  taken  toe  first  set  6-4 
and  was  up  a  service  break  and 
leading  in  toe  second  2-1  when  Con¬ 
nors,  a  three-time  winer  of  this 

Unruly  crowd 
taunt  Norman 

SOUTH  HAMPTON,  New  York 
(AP).  -  Australian  Greg  Norman, 
disturbed  by  taunts  from  an  unruly 
gallery  just  when  he  seemed  ready  to 
run  away  with  the  tournament,  re¬ 
gained  his  composure  and  a  one-shot 
lead  on  Saturday  after  three  rounds 
of  the  86th  U.S.  Open  Golf  CHam- 
pionship.  He  leads  with  210,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Lee  Trevino  and  Hal  Sut¬ 
ton  on  211.  Bob  Tway  is  on  212. 

“It  was'  like  being  at  a  hockey 
match  or  a  football  game,”  Norman 
said.  “There’s  no  reason  for  them  to 
yell  those  type  of  things.” 

Someone  shouted  “Choke”  at 
Norman,  who  later  went  to  toe  gal¬ 
lery  ropes  to  shake  his  finger  at  a 
man  in  the  crowd. 


Wimbledon  warm-up.  was  forced  to 
quit  with  a  groin  injury. 

“It’s  a  real  psychological  break¬ 
through  for  me  to  beat  these  guys," 
Mayotte  said  after  a  week  in  which 
the  no.  8  seed  consecutively  defe¬ 
ated  reigning  Wimbledon  champion 
and  no.  2  seed  Boris  Becker  of  West 
Germany,  third-seeded  Siefan 
Edberg  of  Sweden  and  Connors. 

Run  for  peace 

Interns  for  Peace,  a  group  work¬ 
ing  for  toe  furthering  of  Arab-Jewish 
cooperation,  are  organizing  a 
marathon  today  at  Shfar’ara  in 
Galilee  to  promote  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Arabs.  Runners  of 
all  ages  and  capabilities  will  follow  a 
route  from  toe  municipality  of  Shfar- 
’am  and  back.  Participants  can  run 
from  one  kilometre  to  ten.  The  start¬ 
ing  time  is  5  p.m. 

Moss  makes  108 

A  magnificent  108  scored  out  of  a 
total  of  155  by  opening  batsman  Dov 
Moss  failed  to  save  Israel  from  a 
crushing  defeat  by  Fiji  over  the 
weekend  in  their  opening  match  of 
the  third  quadrennial  mini  world 
cricket  cup  taking  place  in  the  En¬ 
glish  Midlands. 


Fantastic  Holiday  Packages 
in  Eilat  at  Special  Prices 


*-  Travel  in  luxurious  air-conditioned 
buses,  including  breakfast  and  news¬ 
papers 

*  Eat  lunch  while  sailing  on  a  yacht 

*  Rental  car  in  Eilat  (by  reservation  -  not 
including  mileage  and  insurance) 

*  Reduction  vouchers  for  restaurants  and 
vacationing  farfiMen 

*  3  or  4  night  hotel  stay 


Dei  ails  ;nu1  reo.isi  r.uion  ai  Giilueo  Tours: 

Tel  Aviv,  142  Havnrkoii  Si.,  Tel.  221372,225817,  230651, 220819 
42  Ben- Yehuda  St. 

Jerusalem,  3  Ek:n-Sir;i  St.,  Tel.  02-246858 

Tiberias,  10  H;>vordcn  Sl.„  To).  067-22660,  20550,  20430 


Charterbus  @)  Galilee  TOUPS 
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Congratulate 
The  entire  Granovsky  Family 

on  the  cornerstone  laying 
today 
of  the 

Phil  Granovsky  Family  Auditorium 

in  Kiryat  Shmona 
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Foreign  books  a  hit  at  Arab  fair 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Thousands  of  books  from  major 
Arab  publishing  houses  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  and  in  Europe  are 
being  offered  at  the  Arab  Book  Fair, 
the  highlight  of  the  annual  Arab 
Culture  Week  that  was  opened  last 
night  by  Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon  at  the  Beit  Hagefen  Arab- 
Jewish  Centre  in  Haifa. 

Books  were  brought,  through 
Cairo,  from  Algeria,  Kuwait  and 
Tunis,  and  via  rite  Jordan  bridges 
from  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Jordan. 

The  local  censor  spent  two  days  at 
the  centre  going  through  titles  and 
banning  “a  few,  mainly  from  Syria" 
from  sale  to  the  public.  “But  we  can 
offer  them  to  the  universities  or  keep 
them  for  perusal  of  students  at  the 


centre,”  said  centre  director  Zvi 
Israel. 

A  large  number  of  children's 
books  were  imported  from  the  Stam¬ 
ps  Press  in  Milan,  which  publishes 
superior  reading  matter  for  youngs¬ 
ters  in  the  Arab-speaking  countries. 
From  Switzerland  came  several 
copies  of  foor  Arabic  encyclopedias. 

"Whatever  is  not  sold,  and  usually 
little  remains,  we  keep  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,”  said  centre  director  Israel. 

The  culture  week,  which  actually 
lasts  a  fortnight,  has  once  again 
shown  up  “the  lack  of  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  professional  training  in 
aArab.  music  and  drama  in  Israel.” 
Israel  regretted.  “There  is  no  Arab 
music  conservatory  to  train  serious 
players  of  Arab-style  music  in  the 
whole  of  Israel.  I  think  we  need 
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one.”  he  said. 

“We  did  not  want  to  engage  a 
wedding  band  for  a  culture  week, 
but  there  wasn't  a  serious  Arab 
orchestra  in  the  country.  The  only 
one  playing  real  Oriental  music,  is 
the  Kol  Yisrael  ensemble  and  its 
players  are  mainly  Jewish.’’ 

Similarly,  there  is  no  Arab  drama 
school,  aspiring  Arab  actors  attend 
the  Beit  Zvi  school  in  Ramat  Gan. 
“By  the  time  the  actors  graduate 
they  have  to  learn  Arab  diction  if 
they  want  to  perform  in  Arabic.  In 
fact,  they  usually  join  Hebrew 
theatres,”  said  Israel. 

Although  “few  Israeli  Arabs  are 
interested  in  the  plastic  arts,"  he 
continued,  it  would  be  worth  train¬ 
ing  those  who  are,  in  order  to  keep 
the  tradition  going. 


Expert  fears 
epidemic  of 
teen  anorexia 


Just  how  ‘empty’ was  pre-state 


e. 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  A  controversial  book 
about  the  pre-state  population  of 
Palestine,  pooh-poohed  by  scholars 
as  non-academic  and  the  object  of 
furious  debate  in  the  press,  insinu¬ 
ated  itself  into  the  learned  discus¬ 
sions  on  “Palestine.  Population  and 
Immigration  -  1840-1948”  at  the 
University  of  Haifa  last  week. 

Though  the  author,  American 
journalist-writer  Joan  Peters,  did 
not  attend,  her  book  From  Time 
Immemorial  certainly  made  its  pre¬ 
sence  felt.  Released  in  the  U.S. 
about  two  years  ago  and  now  in  its 
eighth  printing,  it  is  due  to  appear 
shortly  in  Hebrew  translation.  In  it, 
Peters  portrays  Palestine  as  a  coun¬ 


try  virtually  without  inhabitants  until 
the  economic  growth  that  accompa¬ 
nied  Jewish  immigration  drew  in 
Arabs  from  sourrounding  areas  - 
with  the'  connivance  of  the  Manda¬ 
tory  authorities.  There  was  general 
agreement  among  the  scholars  that 
while  the  country  bad  not  been  as 
empty  as  Peters  described  it,  Jewish 
settlement  stimulated  the  economy, 
benefiting  the  local  Arabs  and 
attracting  Arab  immigration  from 
neighbouring  lands. 

A  Hebrew  University  geographer. 
Prof.  Yehosbua  Ben-Arieh.  held 
that  the  four  districts,  or  sanjaks, 
that  made  up  that  part  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  roughly  corresponding 
to  what  later  became  Palestine  under 
the  British  Mandate,  had  a  popula¬ 


tion  of  about  35O,00Qin  I870,asweli 
as  about  25,000  Beduin. 

In  1870,  the  Jewish  population, 
living  exclusively  in  dries,  totalled 
about  18,000,  growing  over  the  next 
decade  to  27,000. 

He  noted  that -Peters  pul  the 
population  for  1870  at  only  100,000, 
bat.  he  noted,. “she  did  not  define 
the  area  she  took  into  account  as 
Palestine”.. 

Prof.  Justin-  McCarthy,  chairman 
of  the  faistOTy  department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  put  the  population  of  Pales¬ 
tine  in  1878  as  425,000;  Of  these, 
3d0v000  were  Moslems,  45,000 
Christians,  and  19,000  Jews.  But  he 
noted  that  the  Ottomans  counted 
only  those  Jews  with citizenship. 


Women  coming  from  12  countries 
to  make  beautiM  music  together 
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THERE’S  ALWAYS 
SOMETHING  NEW  AT 


WHAT  AH  I  GOING  TO  DO 
WITH  THIS  ROCKY 


Three  new  shipments,  from 
Finland,  Scotland,  and 
Germany/, have  brought 
hundreds  of  delightful  goodies 
for  home  and  kitchen,  yours 
while  stocks  last.  Ad  thS 
importers  INTIRA  brings  them  to 
you  at  affordable  prices.  You've 
never  seen  such  beautiful  fine 
bone  china  coffee  and  tea  sets 
and  mugs  -  the  Dunoon 
collection  from  Staffordshire, 
Prize-winning  ceramics  and 
enamel  ware  from  Arabia  of 
Finland,  crystal  sets,  punch  and 
fruit  bowls,  wooden  bowls  and 
carving  and  cutting  boards,  and 
hundreds  of  other  most  desirable 
gifts,  so  nice  you're  tempted  to 
keep  them  for  yourself.  And  now 
for  your  convenience  INTIRA 
has  opened  a  WEDDING  UST 
for  bridal  gifts.  Come  and 
register,  tell  your  relatives  and 
friends  and  receive  the  presents 
you  really  want.  INTIRA,  27 
REHOV  KEREN  KAYEMET, 
Rehavia.  Sunday  thru'  Thursday 
9-1,  4-7,  Tuesday  9-1,  Friday 
9-2. 

KAMIN 

and  goout  fulfilled. 

What  pleasure  I  Right  in  the 
centre  of  town,  a  quiet  green 
garden  restaurant  serving 
delicious  continental  specialities. 
It's  kosher,  they've  thirteen  main 
courses,  succulent  entrecote 
steaks,  heimische  chopped  liver, 
salads,  snacks.  all-American 
apple  pie,  pecan  pie.  With  such  a 
setting,  attentive  service  and 
scrumptious  food  the  NEW 
KAMIN  is  bound  to  become  the 
"hit  of  the  capital”.  And  don't 
forgo  their  set  lunch  -  it’s  a 
bargain.  The  NEW  KAMIN,  4 
Rabbi  Akiva.  'tween  Orgil  and 
Ron  Cinemas  on  Rehov  Hillel. 
Open  Sunday  Thru’  Thursday 
1 1 30  am.  to  midnight,  Friday  til 
3:30  p.m.  and  after  Shabbat  If 
you're  having  a  party  -  book, 
02-234819. 


RDCHAMA  -  ORIGINAL^ 
YEMENITE  COOKffl&gtl 
AT  ITS  BEST. 

Tasty  is  the  word  to  describe 
Yemenite  cooking  and  it's 
inexpensive.  You  can  have 
Melawach,  the  fabulous  flaky 
pancake/pita  with  hot  and  spicy 
sauces  or  with  honey,  hot 
chocolate  and  walnuts.  Great 
Yemenite  soups  with  hllbe  and 
saluf  (Yemenite  bread).  Meat 
dishes,  melawach  with  chopped 
meat  and  spices  etc.  etc.  And 
you'll  come  out  with  money  in 
your  pocket.  At  RUCHAMA’S 
YEMENITE.  RESTAURANT  & 
BAR.  3  YA'AVETZ  ST  by  47 
Jaffa  Rd.  Tel.  246565.  Open 
Sun.  —  Thurs.  11  a.m.  — 
midnight.  Saturday  after 
Shabbat  Kosher. 


If  you  aim  to  make  a  veritable 
paradise  of  your  garden  whether 
it  be  a  patch  or  e  park  but  haven't 
got  the  know  how  or  the  time  then 
call  in  Avner  and  Gaby,  our 
English  speaking  experts. 
They'll  design  and  plant 
your  garden,  large  or  small, 
your  balcony  or  conser¬ 
vatory.  They'll  plan  and 
install  irrigation  equipment 
(saves  you  water  and  money) 
and  if  necessary  they'll  provide 
you  with  a  complete  hydroponic 
(soil-less)  system.  At  their 
nursery.  GINAT  TAMAR,  they 
have  a  complete  range  of 

_ seedlings,  bulbs,  plants  and 

trees  .plus  all  the  tools,  pots  and 
.  fertitfsecs:  .required  to.  help  you 
create,  your  Garden  of  Eden. 
Drop  by  at.  GINAT  TAMAR 
they've  a  super  selection  of 
Fuchsias,  assorted  colours,  this 
week.  17  REHOV  BEITAR  (bus 
7),  Sunday  -  Thursday  7  a.m. -6 
p.m.  Friday  7-3  p.m.  Tel.  02- 
719972. 


ITS  THE  LITTLE 
EXTRAS  THAT  COUNT 

Once  again  ZIONTOURS  gives 
you  more  for  your  money. 
Purchase  over  $500  worth  of 
travel  services  (flight,  tour,  land 
arrangements)  and  we’ll  give 
you  a  FREE  six  month 
subscription  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post  International  Edition.  You 
can  give  it  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  or 
relative  overseas  or  (if  you  rive 
outside  of  Israel)  use  it  yourself. 
Valid  for  all  flights  booked  by 
June  30,  1986,  on  presentation 
of  this  ad.  One  subscription  per 
family  or  group  booking.  Just 
another  little  extra  from 
ZIONTOURS.  the  capital’s 
favourite  travel  agent  23  HILLEL 
ST.  (next  to  Shammai  St  Post 
Office),  Tel.  02-233326/7/8. 
Open  every  day  from  830  a.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.  Wed.  and  Fri.  til!  1  p.m. 
Happy  reading. 

Mark  Feldman, 
Your  travel  professional 


HOORAY- 
THE  ROAD  TO  MEI 
NAFT0AH  IS  OPEN 

and  now  you  can  drive  in  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  capital's 
lovfiest  restaurant  in  a  fairy-tale 
setting  with  an  idyllic  view  of  the 
Jerusalem  hills.  Excellent  Middle 
Eastern  cuisine  -  stuffed 
vegetables.  Moroccan  cigars, 
oven  baked  meats,  grills,  fish 
dishes,  wines  and  liqueurs,  ft's 
the  ideal-  place  for  you  to  take 
your  visitors  from  hutz  I'aretz. 
Now  available  for  barmitzvah 
lunches,  weddings  and  sheva 
brachot  MEI  NAFTOAH  -  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  exit  from  Jerusalem; 
after  the  two  gas  stations,  take 
the  new  road  on  the  right,  follow 
the  RESTAURANT  sign  for  one 
kilometre.  Kosher  of  course  and 
there’s  parking.  Open  Sun-Thur 
noon  til  midnight.  Sat  after 
Shabbat  Closed  Friday.  Tel  02- 
521374  ask  tor  Mira  or  ES. 

sn/e  wtiText 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  -  One  teenage  girl  a 
week  on  average  is  hospitalized  at 
Beilinson  Hospital  with  anorexia 
nervosa,  and  nationally  the  disease  is 
assuming  epidemic  proportions, 
according  to  Dr.  Cynthia  Karel,  a 
child  psychiatrist. 

Speaking  yesterday  at  a  press  pre¬ 
view  of  an  international  congress  on 
family  therapy  to  be  held  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  next  week.  Karel  said  that  the 
fashionable  preoccupation  with 
slimness  has  led  to  a  sharp  increase 
in  anorexia  nervosa. 

“When  T  starred  our  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  disease  was  rare  and  exo¬ 
tic,”  said  Karel.  “Today,  it  is  ail  too 
common,  and  mothers  whose  own 
efforts  at  weight-loss  are  frustrated 
decide  to  'help'  their  teenage  daugh¬ 
ters  by  giving  them  less  to  eat.  They 
forget  that  teenage  girls  need  more 
food,  not  less,  than  they  did  in 
childhood."  If  not  treated  in  time, 
she  added,  anorexia  can  be  fatal. 

Next  week's  congress  is  being 
organized  by  the  Israel  Association 
for  Family  Therapy,  an  interdisci¬ 
plinary  group  of  social  workers, 
psychologists,  school  counsellors, 
teachers  and  nurses. 

In  addition  to  anorexia,  the  con¬ 
gress  will  discuss  divorce,  suicide, 
helping  a  family  in  which  someone 
has  a  serious  illness  or  disability,  and 
working  with  families  of  psychiatric 
patients.  The  congress  will  be  held  at 
the  Laromme  Hotel  from  June  22  to 
25  and  is  expected  to  be  attended  by 
more  than  150  visitors  from  24  coun¬ 
tries  and  some  350  Israelis. 


Raped  by  a  friend 

HOD  HASHARON  (ItimY  -  Ai/ 
18-year-old  woman  told  police  on 
Saturday  night  that  she  had  been 
bound  and  raped  by  a  friend  she  had 
been  visiting. 


Murder  indictment 

NAZARETH  (Itim).  -  The  district 
court  here  yesterday  indicted  Uri 
Dior,  36,  for  murdering  his  wife  and 
ttying  to  make  it  look  like  a  traffic 
accident. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERS HEBA.  -  The  first  Interna¬ 
tional  Women's  Music  Festival  will 
open  here  on  June  22  with  an  out¬ 
door  midnight  performance  of 
Pauline  Oliveros’s  Echoes  from  the 
Moon,  the  festival’s  organizer,  Liora 
Monel,  said  yesterday. 

Moriei.  a  reporter  for  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post,  said  that  40  women  from 
a  dozen  countries,  including  India, 
Finland.  Romania  and  Greece,  are 
scheduled  to  participate  in  the  week- 
long  “celebration  of  women’s  music¬ 
al  creativity.  ” 

The  festival  is  unique  because  the 
artists  are  not  coming  merely  to 
perform,  but  to  share,”  said  Moriei. 
“They  "are  coming  for  the  whole 
week  at  their  own  expense  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  not 
only  a  new  audience  but  also  ocher 
creative  women  in  their  field.” 

Dedicated  to  cellist  Jacqueline  du 
Pr£,  the  festival  is  planned  as  a 
“musical  happening”  that  will  span 
4.000  years  and  a  variety  of  styles: 
classical,  jazz,  pop,  folk  and  avant- 
garde. 

“Not  only  is  the  music  itself  in¬ 
teresting  and  largely  unknown,  but 
we  also  provide  exotic  locations,” 
said  Moriei.  Oliveros,  for  example, 
will  present  her  audience- as-an- 
iostrument  creation  Echoes  out- 
•,  doors:  first  at  Danny  Karavan’s 
Negev  Memorial  sculpture  and  then 
at  the  Har  Hanegev  Field  School  at 
Mitzpe  Ramon,  as  part  of  the 
“Magical  Night  in  the  Desert*’ 
marathon  that  will  last  from  sun¬ 
down  June  27  until  dawn. 

Gisele  Buka  Ben-Dor,  who  has 
just  won  the  Bartok  Prize  in 
Budapest,  will  conduct  the  Israel 
Siafonietta  Beersbeba  in  two  Israeli 
premieres  and  an  international  pre¬ 
miere  of  11 -year-old  Dalit  War- 
■kfiaVs  Ruth ,  which  was  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  event. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  first  full 
night  of  the  festival,  June  23,  are 
Clara  Schumann's  piano  concerto 
with  soloist  Virginia  Eskin  and  Liana 
Alexandra’s  Symphony  No.4.  Alex¬ 
andra,  who  is  from  Romania,  is  due 
to  attend. 

With  an  operating  budget  of  less 
than  $20,000,  the  organizers  have 
managed  to  put  together  -  with  the 
help  of  volunteers  -  a  busy  schedule 
of  30  popularly-priced  events. 


Israeli  rocker  Corinne  AliaL 

(Miki  Gorabky) 

“Our  aim  is  to  reach  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible,”  Moriei  said, 
adding  that  many  events  would  be 
free.  In  addition,  all  events  will  be 
accessible  to  wheelchairs. 

“There  will  be  variety  and  it  will 
be  lots  of  fun  because  we  don't  think 
that  quality  must  necessarily  be  a , 
matter  for  an  elite  minority,”  Moriei 
said.  “Music,  as  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  ,  speaks  to  everyone,  and  here 
we  want  it  sung  out  loud.” 

The  jazz  evening  will  be  held  at; 
the  Desert  Inn  Hotel  on  June  24  and 
will  include  Joe  lie  L£andre  from 
France:  Criss-Cross,  a  piano  jazz, 
quartet  from  Austria;  Liz  Magnes. 
with  her  North  African  Jewish 
prayer  music  set  to  jazz;  and  Marla 
Brodsky  from  New  York,  accompa¬ 


nied  by  members  of  Jerusalem's 
Tofa’ahband. 

The  festival  wiD  also  feature  a  mini 
film  festival  and  a  series  of  lecture- 
demonstrations  at  Ben-Gtmon  Uni¬ 
versity,  which,  along  with  the  local 
municipality,  will  contribute  to  fire, 
festival. 

The  bulk  of  the  funding  is  coining 
from  three  American  families  and. 
the  Doron  Foundation.  Other  back¬ 
ers  include  the  America-Israel 
Cultural  Foundation,  the  Ministry  of . 
Tourism.  the'  Aviezer  Fund  and 
Women-to-Women.  The  Foreign . 
Ministry  has  also  promised  to  help . 
financially. 

Moriei  does  not  hide  her  pride  in 
her  volunteers  or  her  dismay  at  the 
lade  of  support  from  some  quarters,  - 
especially  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture.  Pubfiaty.  she  added, 
has  also  been  scant  due  to  lade  of 
funds. 

“In  the  end.  -die  festival  wOl  be 
judged  On  its  merit,  and  I  know  that 
we  have  a .  high-quality  fun-filled 
programme.’*  Moriei  said-- 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  festival, 
said  Moriei,  is  to  acknowledge 
women's  achievements.  “Women 
have  been  musicians  from  the  first  - 
the  first  time  an  instrument  is  de¬ 
picted  in  pictures,  it  is  a  woman  who 
holds  it.  Women  have  always  been  - 
singing,  waiting... As  composers, 
however,  they  have  been  neglected 
and  many  of  their  works' have  not 
survived,  except  sometimes  under 
the  name  of  a  brother  [a  reference  to 
Fanny  Mendelssohn]  or  under  a  male 
pseudonym,  as  was  initially  the  case 
with  Edith  Boroff.” 


Bar  am  re-elected  Labour  secretary 


By  ROY  ISACGWEFZ^  s:li  2 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  "  •: 

TEL  AVIV.  -  MK‘  Uri  Baram  was 
yesterday  re-elected  secretary- 
general  of  the  Labour  Party  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  party's  new  cen¬ 
tral  committee.  Baram,  who  was 
elected  unanimously,  has  served  as 
secretary-general  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  new  central  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  1,209  members,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  50  members  likely  to  be  added 


,35  non-yoting  party  veterans  ^/ho 
foiled  to  be  elected  tothe  new^corm-" 
mittee. 

Fully  44  per  cent  ofthe  committee  _ 
members  are  new,  and  17per  cent 
are  under  the  age  of.  35,  The.  intra- 
party  affiliations  of  many  of  fife  new 
members  are  unknown,  a  fact  which 
will  undoubtedly  add  some  drama  to  ; 
the  proceedings  when  the  .  cehtraL 
committee  meets  to  elect  the  party’s 
Knesset  list  for  fixe  next  elections.  • 
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.  McCarthy,  an  expert  on  the  .de¬ 
mography  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
said  he  had  no  figure  for  those  who 
had  preferred  to.  retain  the 
citizenship  of  their  countries  of  Ori¬ 
gin-. 

Then  he  took  his  stab  at  Petere. 
saying  she  “exaggerates  the  number 
‘  cOewsmfiie  country  artfae  time  and- 
reduces  the  number  of  Arabs.  Bat 
Abe  does  not  quote  good  sources,  is 
not  ah  expert  on  Ottoman  history 
and  docs  not  know  demography.  ”  . 

Her  figures  lave  been  cited  by 
American  Zionists;  he  added  “and 
sow  that  they  are  being  disproved 
they  will  hurt  Israel  in  the  long  nm, 
because  Critics  will  ray*  “you  tied 
about  this,  you  probably  .lie  about 
.  other  things  too.”  • 

New  urban 
sites  set 
for  Beduin 

ByXIORAMORIEL 
Jerusalem  Fbst  Reporter 
.  BEERSHEBA.  -  After  years  of  de¬ 
bate,  the  Agriculture  Ministry  has. 
decided  to  Jteep  its  promise  to  the 
Negev  Bedinn. of  Tel  . Malhata  and 
set  up  two  townships  in  Hura  and 
Lagiya.  In  the  past,  the  ministry’s 
director-general,  Meir  Bea-Meir. 
had  opposed  rhe  plan  for  security 
Teasons,  to  avoid  file  integration  of 
.the'  southern  Beduin  with  Hebron 
Arabs. 

Ben-Meir  was  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent  from  yesterday’s  ceremonies  at 
the  two  sitra,  which  are  at  present 
inhabited  by 2, 000 people,  according 
to  estimates  by  Green  Patrol  com¬ 
mander  Alon  Galfli.  But  a  ministry 
spokesman  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
dial  “now  that  the'  minister  has  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  toe  two  towns,  Ben- 
Meir  must  accept  it.  " 

The  .  townships  will  have  a  com- 
binedpopulation of  15.000,  The  Post 
wasinformed.  ' 

Agriculture  Minister  Arye 
Nefaamltin  said  that  the  scheme  was 
the  fulfilment  of  assurances  given  to 
Beduin  who  evacuated  the  Tel 
Malhata  site  to  make  way  for  the 
riewNevatim  air  base;  that  Hura  and 
Lagijra  would  be  authorized  as  urban 
areas;  and  that  anew  Beduin  affairs 
unit  would  begin  work  immediately. 

The  Beduin  expressed  reserva¬ 
tions  about  file  new  scheme.  “We 
have  paid  with  that  which  is  dearest 
to  us  -  land,”  said  Sheikh  Halil 
Abu-Rabsa.  “It  was  difficult  to  leave 
Tel  Malhata  because  both  Hura  and 
Lagiya  were  closed  to.  us.  I  don't 
knowwby.We  left  on  the  strength  of 
a  promise,  and  now  we  are  left  with 
only apronrise.”  .  ... 

^Sbeii^Ibrahim  el- Amur  said  that 
fbcBedtmi  “have  always  preferred 
fire  national  to  our ; particular  good, 
ahtf  :ndw  we  want  to  take  part  in 
decufing  our  fete.” 

.  Nehamkin  replied  that  the  new 
unit  would  not  begin  its  work  until  he 
had  met  again  with  Beduin  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  worked  out  a  plan 
acceptable  to  them. 

.  ‘‘We  must  resolve  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem,  -of  land  ownership,”  said 
Nehamkin.  “We  want  to  do  this 
through  negotiations,  not  through 
the  courts.  The  only  people  who  win 
in  coint  are  the  lawyers.” 
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Uzia  Gaiil,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Techriion  Honours: 

Professor  Paul  C.  Lauterbur  -  Harvey  Prize  Laureate 
Professor  Benjamin  Mazar  -  Harvey  Prize  Laureate 

Ceremony:  Wednesday,  June  18,  at  5  p.m. 

Professor  Anatoie  Abragam  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Mr,  Sidney  Corob  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Dr.  Alan  Hoffman  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Professor  Simon  Ostracf?  —  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Dr.  Arno  A.  Penzias  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Dr.  Norman  Seiden  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Professor  Louis  D.  Smuilrn  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 
Mr.  Eugene  Steams  -  Honorary  Doctorate  Recipient 

Ceremony:  Monday,  June  I6f  at  8.15  pjn. 

Miriam  Benjamin  -  Honorary  Fellowship  Recipient 
Louis  Benjamin  -  Honorary  Fellowship  Recipient 
Maurice  Commanday  -  Honorary  Fellowship  Recipient 
Ruben  Finkelstein  -  Honorary  Fellowship  Recipient 
Henri  Strosberg  -  Honorary  Fellowship  Recipient 

Ceremony:  Sunday,  June  15,  at  7  p.m. 


Professor  Josef  Singer,  President  of  the  Technion 

Technion  Dedications 

isidor  Goldberg  Electronics  Centre  and  Brenner  Family 
Energy  Conversion  Laboratory-  on  Sunday,  June  15, 1 986 
at  11.00  a.m. 

Bernhard  and  Leopold  Terrier  Fund  -  on  Sunday,  June  15 
at  12.30  p.m.  •  ’ 

Barbara  and  Norman  Seiden  Chair  in  Computer  Science 
and 

Alfred  and  Marion  Bar  Chair  in  Architecture  -  On  Mondav 
June  16,  at  12.30  p.m. 

Heart  System  Research  Centre  and 

Pearl  Milch  Chair  Plaque  Unveiling  -  on  Tuesday,  June  17 

at8.30a.m.  ,  ’ 

Seiden  Animal  Research  Laboratory  -  on  Tuesday  June 
17,  att9.1Sa.rn.  . 

Alexander  (Sasha)  Goldberg  Road  -  on  Tuesday,  June  17 
at  12  noon. 

Sarasota  Student  Medical  Laboratory  -  ori  Tuesday  June 
17,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Franz  Ollendorff  Chair  and 

Skillman  Chair  in  Biomedical  Sciences  -  on  Wednesday 
June  18,  at  12.30  p.m. 

Davidoff  Library  Fund  Plaque  Unveiling  -  on  Wednesday 
June  18,  at  1.30  p.m. 

Dedication  of  the  new  home  of  Technoda  -  National 
Museum  of  Science  Planning  and  Technology  -  Hadar 
campus  on  Monday,  June  16,  at  5  p.m. 


New  attache  for 
trade  with  Egypt 

Col.  (Res.)  Yosef  Shabo  was 
yesterday  appointed  to  fill  the  long- 
vacant  post  of  economic  and  trade 
attadfe  at  the  Israel  Embassy  m 
Cairo. 

Shabo 's  appointment,  which  was 
approved  bya  committee  beaded  by 
Industry  and  Trade.  Minister 
director-general  Yehroshua  Forer,  is 
aimed  at  strengthening  economic 
ties  with  Egypt.  Shabo,  who  is  due  to 
assume  the  post'  next  month,  was 
born  in  Egypt. 

Mayors  want  press  gag 

-  The  heads  of  25  development 
towns  have  called  for  legislation  to 
prevent  publication  of  the  names  of 
mayors  who  have  been  attested  but 
not  indicted,  Israel  radio  reported 
last  night. 

The  town  leaders  called  on  Union 
of  Local  Authorities  chairman  Dov 
Tavori  to  convene  the  union  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Ashdod  Mayor  Arieh  Azulai’s 
arrest,  the  report  said. 

Azulai  was  remanded' in  custody 
fost  week  on  charges  of  bribery  and 
forgery.-  •  ■  - 

Technion  board  meets 

HAIFA.  -  The  Technion’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Board  of  Governors  convened 

yesterday  to  discuss  budget,  new 
nm.ts  and  chairs,  and  conferment  of 
honorary  fellowships,  doctorates 
and  the  annual  Harvey  Prize. 

SLA  man  killed  by  mine  - 

taETULLA.  -  A  South  Lebanese 
Army  soldier  was  Jailed: and. three, 
others  were  wounded  when  a  road- 
nde  mine  exploded  yesterday  near 
Bint  Jbail.  in  the  security,  zone,  an 
SLA  spokesman  in  Marjayoun 
announced.  SLA"  soldiers  searched 
fife  area  for  suspects. 
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By-  ALAN  COWELL 


;  JOHANNESBURG 

WITH  its  newest  and  most 
Draconian  emergency 
decree.  Sooth  Africa 
seemed  to  turn  a  comer  , 
last  Week.abandontagrecent  efforts 
to  placate  hostile  outsiders  and  the  - 
restive  black,  majority  athomei  In¬ 
stead,  as  the  statocontroUed  radio 
pot  it,  the  nation’s ;  white  leaders 
were  braced  for  "a  showdown  with 
the  farces  of  anarchy  and  reyolu> 
tfeii*  -—  presumably  believiug  that 
the  exdsioiL  from  society  of  black 
radial]  leaders  and  other  activists, 
wouklstemthe  angers  theysought  to 
articulate. 

.In  the  mood  of  crisis  and  defiance 
that  foBowed  Thursday's  decree,  and 
amid  .mounting  pressures  from 
Western  supporters,  President  P.  W. 
Botha  declared:  /“Soufe  ^Africans. 
^  will  not  aglow  themsdves  to  be  ho-  , 
initiated  in  order  to  prevent  sanc¬ 
tions."  "We  are  not  anatjon  of  weak¬ 
lings,”  beadded.  "We  donet  desire  it 
and  .wextoxiotsedt  it,  but  ifwe  are 
forced to  go  it  alone,  then  so  be  it." . 
(Pressure  for  sanctions,  page  2.) 

ihe  national emergency  decree 
.gives  the  police  .and  army  total 


.v,r: 

hi'i  i-J-.-f'" 


search  without  warrant-  Curfews 

•  -may  be  Ordered. -  Areas  may  be 
-  sealed  off.  .People  who  disobey  or- 

dere  erf  the  security  forces  could,  acr 

•  vw- cording  tothe  Government  Gazette, 

’  ’  •'  '1*1 - -  .became 

wetefbir- 


'  'vbtnally  totaCi^r—-^ — - - 

-  bidden  to  photograph  or  makasound 

recordings  of  violent  protests  or  the 
actions:  of  tee security forces. 

.  Ostensibly,  the  emergency  was 
proclaimed  toavert  violence  tomor- 
row.un  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  - 
Sosreto  uprisings  to  wMdi  570  people 
were  killed.  But  the  provisions  went 
•  far  beyond  the  anniversary.  M  least 
1,000  activists,  church  figures,  and 

-  .  labor  leaders  were  seized,  reviving 
- ;  images  of  security  police,  white  men 

'  ‘ ;  l  in  uniform  armed  with  guns  and 
whips,  knbeking  at  the  door  at  ndd- 
'  n<gM,  Nyiynin'g  activists  into  waiting 
■’  vansendpollce\ceUs;  . 

Circled  Wagons 

Hie  -  Government's  ,  patience 
,  seemed to  have  snapped,  after  20 
■  mohfis  of  violence  in  which  more 
thanl.600  people  have  died,  most  of 
them  black-  The  reflex  was  ft* revert 
'  to  the  iaager,.  the  Afrikaners'  sym¬ 


bolic  defense  of  circled  wagons. 

. .  Yet  the  decree  raised  far-reaching 
'  questions:  Why  resort  to  force,  when 
■  force  had  failed  to  calm  the  violence 
that  took  root  in  the  black  townships 
.  in  September  1984?  How  could  Af¬ 
rica’s  wealthiest,  most  industrial- 
.  ized  nation  have  crossed  its  latest 
and  most  repressive  Rubicon,  hxvit- 
ing  deepened  black  anger  and  inter¬ 
national  ostracism,  after  a  decade  of 
'  relatively  sweeping  political  ad¬ 
vances?  The  answers  seemed  to  lie 
in  a  tangle  of  ingrained  reflexes 
among  the  Afrikaner  elite,  and  in 
"  black  dynamism  that,  having  sensed 
a  wavering  of  white  resolve,  was 

seeking  the  power  Western  democra- 

.  des  accord  to  majorities. 

Enumerating  his  Government's 
reforms  last  week.  President  Botha 
mentioned  the  legalization  of  black 
labor  unions,  the  inclusion  of  non- 
whites  <bot  not  the  black  majority) 
in  the  segregated  Parliament,  prom- 
ises  to  restore  Mack  citizenship  and 
the  end  of  the  pass  laws  that  limited 
Mack  movement 

‘Inadequate’  Laws 

But  converse  interpretations  were 
also  possible.  Certainly,  nonwhites 
were  brought  itato Parliament,  but  in 
a  junior  position  and  in  a  manner 

that  further  offended  the  more  than 
23  million  Macks  who  are  still  barred 
from  voting  for  the  Government  that 
.  controls  their  lives.  The.  Botha  re- 
forms  —  and  their  shortcomings  — 

seemed  to  have  produced  their  own 

b. » f erntenLcbalfenging  the  overall xgn- 
1  trot  that  many  Afrikanerssee  as  the 
t  r.  prerequisite  for  survival  as  a  white 
x '  tribe  on 'a  Made,  continent. 

-  "1  am -of  the  opinion  that  the  ortfi- 
nUry  laws  of  the  land  at  present  on 
the  statute  book  are  inadequate  to 
v  enaMethe  Government  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  public  and  to  main- 
-tain  public  order,"  Mr.  Botha  said, 
'  as  he  widened  the  already  pervasive 
security  legislation. 

The  new  regulations,  said  Helen 
Suzman,  a  veteran  "white  opposition 
legislatOTV  constituted  toe  must  seri¬ 
ous  breach  of  civil  rights  South  Af¬ 
rica  had  seen.  "Practically  all  pro- 

-  test  of  any  ktod  outside  Parliament 
--will  be  under  threat,"  she  said. 

The  Government  gave  precedence 
to  other,  concerns.  The  scope  of  the 
new  regulations  seemed  far  wider 
...  than  the  partial  decree  affecting  only 
some  areas  from  July  1985  to  March 
'1986.  Since  that  decree  was  lifted,  the 

-  authorities  have  cast  themselves  as 
taring  the  double  threat  of  black 


Security  forces  In  armored 
vehicles  are  patrolling  in  Cross¬ 
roads,  the  squatter  camp  near 
Cape  Town.  More  than  50  people 
have  been  killed  there,  including 
at  least  20  last  week,  as  several 
thousand  pro-Govemment  Mack 
vigilantes  fought  with  radicals 
and  set  fire  to  shanties  to  force 
them  to  move  out.  Witnesses,  in¬ 
cluding  clerics,  said  the  police 
seemed  to  be  supporting  the  vigi¬ 
lantes.  Since  May  1, 30,000  have 
lost  their  homes.  The  devasta¬ 
tion  was  "a  nightmare,”  Bishop 
Desmond  M.  Tutu  said,  after  Ms 
effort  at  mediation  failed  to  end 
the  violence. 


Pretoria 


Johannesburg*^/, 

Soweto 


Bforriforitefn  * 


cape  Town  r  Crossroads 


radicalism,  which  they  equate  with 
Soviet-inspired  insurrection,  and  a 
new  and  harsh  reaction  among  ex¬ 
treme  right-wingers. 

Some  analysts  say  Mr.  Botha  has 
been  stung  by  right-wing  taunts  that 
accuse  him  of  betraying  Afrikaner 
interests  and  that,  confronted  with 
endemic  violence,  he  has  given  free 
rein  to  those  who  seek  the  forceful 
solutions  that  have  been  the  Afrikan¬ 
ers’  hallmark.  Last  month.  South  Af¬ 
rican  commandos,  sabotaging  an  in¬ 
ternational  effort  at  racial  reconcili¬ 
ation,  raided  three  black-ruled  Af¬ 
rican  countries.  They  were  striking, 
South  Africa  contended,  at  the  out¬ 
lawed  and  exiled  African  National 
Congress.  Then,  Louis  LeGrange, 
the  increasingly  powerful  Minister 


of  Law  and  Order,  outlawed  all  mass 
commemorations  of  the  Soweto  anni¬ 
versary,  further  angering  blacks. 

The  white  rulers  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  battle  against  their  black 
critics  was  moving  into  a  critical 
phase,  threatening  the  future  ofthe 
Afrikaners,  who  trace  their  history 
to  Dutch  settlers  who  arrived  in  the 
Cape  in  the  17th  century. 

"We  have  seen  clearly  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Angola,  as  well  as  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Nicaragua,  Kampuchea,  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iran,"  Mr.  Botha 
5m id,  seeking  to  cast  his  battle  in 
terms  of  East-West  conflict.  “We 
will  consequently  not  allow  our  herit¬ 
age  of  more  than  300  years  to  be 
placed  needlessly  on  the  altar  of 
chaos  and  decay." 


Anniversary  of  an  Uprising 

FOR  South  Africa’s  blacks,  the  10th 

anniversary  tomorrow  of  the  rioting  in 
Soweto  evokes  memories  of  white  police 
officers  using  automatic  weapons,  of 
hundreds  dying.  For  its  outnumbered  whites,  the 
outbreak  on  June  16, 1976,  was  a  brush  with  rebellion, 
a  setback  for  the  Afrikaner  culture. 

It  began  with  a  school  boycott,  then  a  march  by 
10,000  students  protesting  Government  orders  to  use 
the  Afrikaans  language,  despised  as  a  symbol  of 
apartheid,  in  some  of  their  classes.  The  police  said 
they  were  provoked  by  blacks  who  dragged  officials 

from  their  cars  and  set  upon  them  with  knives.  South 

African  journalists  said  the  police  started  the 
violence,  firing  first  with  tear  gas,  then  with  bullets 

_ on  marchers  who  taunted  them. 

More  than  1,000  policemen  were  sent  into  the 
enormous  segregated  township  that  supplies  labor 
for  Johannesburg.  Damage  from  rioting  and  the 
burning  of  Government  buildings,  stores  and  buses 
totaled  $34.5  million  at  Soweto  and  spread  to  other 
foiapfe  townships  as  well.  As  tensions  rose,  people 
once  regarded  as  moderates  brandished  the 
denched-fist  salute  of  black  power.  Later,  the 
authorities  withdrew  the  controversial  Afrikaans 
order.  By  then,  at  least  570  people  had  been  killed. 


President 
p.  W.  Botha 


Agent*  Ftance-Pnase 


Washington 

RESIDENT  Reagan  spoke 

warmly  of  Mik  hail  S^  Goar- 
\WTr'  baiChev  last  weekas  *^the 
first  Russian  leader,  to-  my 
knowledge,  that  has  ever  voiced, 
the  idea  of  reducing,  and  even 
:  eliminating,  nuclear  weapons;” 
Mr.  Reagan  said  he  “migbthave. 
‘goofed"  earlier  in  the  week  when 
he  lumped  Mr.  Gorbachev  with 
:  FWel  Castro,  Muammar  el-Qad- 
dafi  and  Yasir  Acafat.  His  facts 
r  rare  off —virtually  every  Soviet 


armament,  in  principle  at  least  _ 
—but  Mr:  Reagan  seemed  hope-: 
fM  of  twAktog  a  deal  with  Mr. 
Gorbatteev.once  they  get  in  .  a 
room  together.  Atm  news  cqofer- 
crice,healsorepeatedTiishope 

thfljt  tee  Soviet ■■ -leader -wqold 
agree  on  a  date  for  a  summit 
meeting,  in  tHs,  country  this 

'-year.  •  • .  1 

Mr.  Rffig*"  seemed,  less  dear 
qn  whether  tee  Administration 
had  indeed  abandoned  toe  un-. ; 
ratified  1979  treaty  / teat  set 
limits  on  each  side*  nuclear  ar- 
serials.  His  main  torust..seemed-, 
4o  be .  teat  the  United  States 

-would,  as  previously  announced, 
exceed  ;tee  agreed  limits  of  tee 
treaty,  known  asSALT  U^.when 
tfrni3bgtB-52  bomber  is  outfitted 
wite  cruise  missiles  -  tate  this 
year.  But  ^President  also  said 
he  would  seek  In  the  -next  few 
months  to  achieve  a  break¬ 
through  agreement  on  deep  re- 
ductions  in  weapons.  "We’re 


.going  to.  see  if  ra- cannot  per- 
supde  them,  to  Join  to  the  things 
they’re  talking  about,  arms  con¬ 
trol  or  arms  reduction,”  he  said. 
yAnd  If  nothing  Is  done  teen 
well  make  the  decision,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  plane.” 

H  Mr.  Reagan  seemed  to  be 
leaving  open  the  interpretation 
that  the  treaty  might  be  saved, 
Larry  Speakes,  the  White  House 
spokesman,  later  shut  it.  “Let 
mestaieit  exactly,  so  there  is  no 
.  confusion  on  SALT,"  he  said. 
•<Tbe  President’s  decision  an 
May  27  means  that  the  SALT 
treaty  limits  no  longer  exist." 

-  Most  of  the  NATO  allies  re- 
gordf  he  retention  of  SALT  II  as 
'  essential  to  improving  East- 
-  West  relations.  Last  week,  the 
.  House  Foreign  Affaire  Commitr 
'  tee  voted,  29  to  11,  to  urge  the 
President  to  stay  within  the 
treaty^  limits.  The  Russians, 
--  too,  have  responded  angrily  to 
the.threatened  burial  of  SALT  n, 
but  that  did  not  stop  them  from 
cqndngup  wtte  two  hew  sets  of 
arms-control  • '  proposals  last 
wedL  lA  Budapest,  the  Warsaw 
Phct  leaden  proposed  troop  re¬ 
ductions  by  each  side  <at  500^00 
in  central  Europe  by 1990.  And  In 
Geneva,  Soviet  negotiators  sug¬ 
gested  new  limits  on  nuclear 
warheads.  Secretary  of  State 
George  ?.  Shultz  described  the 
.prowls  as “projagandlstlc” 
but  said  tbe  fact  that  they  were 
,  put  forth  was  “a  good  sign." 

— BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


Baby  Doe ’  Ruling  Is  Another  Setback  for  the  White  House 


Abortion  Is  Affirmed, 
But  in  a  Lower  Voice 


By  STUART  TAYLOR 


Washington 

THE  Reagan  Administration,  which  has 
been  more  aggressive  than  any  recent 
predecessor  in  pushing  its  political  agenda 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  met  with  two  sharp 
setbacks  there  last  week,  in  cases  that  raised  pro¬ 
foundly  divisive  moral  and  ideological  issues. 

A  narrow  majority  of  the  Court,  spurning  a 
highly  unusual  Administration  request  that  it  re¬ 
verse  itself  and  allow  states  to  ban  abortion, 
strongly  reaffirmed  its  1973  decision  in  Roe  v. 
Wade  teat  tee  Constitution  guarantees  a  right  to 

abortion.  The  Court  also  struck  down  the  Adminis- 

-  tratkm's  "Baby  Doe"  roles,  which  were  designed 
to  prevent  parents  and  doctors  from  allowing  se¬ 
verely  handicapped  newborn  infants  to  (He. 

'  The  vote  to  strike  down  a  Pennsylvania  law 
regulating  abortion  was  5  to  4.  Be¬ 
cause  only  two  of  the  dissenters 
explicitly  rejected  the  view  that 
tee  Constitution  protects  abortion, 

-  the  vote  did  not  necessarily  mean 

that  four  Justices  would  now  allow 

states  to  prohibit  abortions.  But  it 
the  margin  of  support  for  abortion 
rights  was  narrower  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Roe  case  was  de¬ 
cided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2. 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority 
curbed  more  severely  than  ever 
before  a  state’s  power  to  regulate 
abortion,  striking  down  some 
.  provisions  resembling  laws  that 


justice  Harry  A.  Blackmon 


the  Court  had  previously  upheld. 

Justices  Byron  R.  White  and  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  the  two  dissenters  in  the  Roe  case,  said  last 
week  that  it  should  be  overruled .  The  two  other 
dissenters.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  did  not  go  as  far. 

But  Chief  Justice  Burger  did  shift  his  position 
significantly.  A  somewhat  hesitant  member  of  the 
original  Roe  majority  who  has  dissented  from 
what  he  considered  unwarranted  extensions  of 
that  decision,  he  said  for  the  first  time  that  "I 
agree  we  should  re-examine  Roe.” 

Justice  O'Connor  denounced  the  reasoning  of 
Roe,  as  she  had  in  a  1983  opinion,  along  with  "the 
Court’s  unworkable  scheme  for  constitutionaliz¬ 
ing  the  regulation  of  abortion.”  But  she  declined 
to  say  whether  she  would  overrule  Roe  fully.  Her 
opinions  seem  ambiguous  on  whether  states 
should  be  free  to  ban  most  abortions. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Court  would  allow  states 
to  restrict  abortion —but  unclear 
whether  it  would  allow  them  to 
ban  abortion  —  if  President  Rea¬ 
gan  replaced  any  of  the  five  ma¬ 
jority  Justices  with  someone  who 
shared  his  views.  Even  if  Roe 
were  overruled,  some  states 
would  presumably  allow  abortion, 
as  New  York  and  a  few  others  did 
before  1973. 

In  striking  down  Pennsylvania’s 
’informed  consent”  requirement 
and  other  provisions  last  week. 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackraun  wrote 
In  the  majority  opinion  that  some 
of  them  were  designed  to  "Intimi¬ 


date  women  into  continuing  pregnancies.”  The 
dissenters  said  the  law  would  pose  no  real  obsta¬ 
cle  to  women  seeking  abortions.  Justice  White  ac¬ 
cused  the  majority  of  responding  "defensively” 
fiy  indiscriminately  striking  down  regulations 
that  were  consistent  with  Roe. 

In  the  "Baby  Doe"  case,  the  Court  ruled  that  a 
1973  law  barring  discrimination  against  the  handi¬ 
capped  did  not  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
authority  to  intervene  in  sensitive  decisions  by 
parents  under  doctors’  advice  or  to  "conscript” 
unwilling  state  agencies  as  “foot  soldiers  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  crusade.”  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens’s  plural¬ 
ity  opinion  was  hostile  to  what  medical  groups  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Federal  Baby  Doe  squads”  descend¬ 
ing  on  hospitals  to  investigate  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  handicapped  newborns.  But  the  Court 
left  open  the  possibility  of  some  Federal  role.  And 
a  1984  Act  of  Congress,  which  was  not  before  the 
Court,  directs  state  child  protective  agencies  that 
receive  Federal  money  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
“withholding  of  medically  indicated  treatment" 
from  handicapped  newborns. 

Another  Social  PoBcy  Defeat 

Last  week's  decisions  followed  the  Court’s 
unanimous  and  somewhat  reproachful  rejection 
of  the  Administration’s  effort  to  block  thousands 
of  mentally  ill  New  Yorkers  from  suing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  cutting  off  disability  benefits. 

This  has  not  been  a  winning  month  for  Solicitor 
General  Charles  Fried,  whose  argument  that  the 
Court  Should  overrule  Roe  was  not  supported  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  hopes  to  fare 
better  in  some  important  cases  to  be  decided  be¬ 
fore  the  term  ends  in  late  June  or  early  July.  He 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  Administration's  role 
in  the  abortion  case  was  “useful  and  proper”  and 
may  have  contributed  to  the  Court’s  consideration 
of  “fundamental  issues.” 

Noting  that  the  Court  had  agreed  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  reasoning  in  some  significant 
cases  this  term,  Mr.  Fried  said,  “If  they  agreed 
with  us  every  tone,  then  1  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  sign  that  I  was  really  only  telling  them  what 
they  thought  already,  and  that  wouldn't  be  much 
of  a  conversation.” 
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An  Electoral  Rebuke  to  the  Socialists 


A  Persistent 
Feud  Flares  Anew 
In  Sri  Lanka 

It  was  hard  to  say  last  week  how 
Sri  Lanka’s  latest  cycle  of  ethnic  vio¬ 
lence  began.  Depending  on  which 
side  was  talking,  it  began  with  the 
hartring  and  shooting  of  37  Tamil 
fishermen  by  the  Sinhalese-domi¬ 
nated  navy  on  Tuesday  —  or  the 
bombing,  presumably  by  Tamil  mili¬ 
tants,  of  two  buses  and  a  movie  thea¬ 
ter  on  Wednesday.  As  usual  on  the  is¬ 
land,  where  the  two  ethnic  groups 
have  been  at  each  other's  throats,  off 
and  on,  for  three  decades,  the  facts 
were  murky  but  one  truth  seemed 
clear:  no  real  peace  is  likely  without 
a  political  solution,  and  no  political 
solution  is  in  sight. 

The  Government  responded  to  the 
bombings  by  imposing  a  curfew  in 
the  northeastern  port  of  Trincolma- 
lee,  where  the  buses  were  blown  up, 
and  tightening  security  in  Colombo, 
the  capita],  where  the  third  bomb 
went  off.  The  aim  was  to  avert  re¬ 
prisals  by  Sinhalese,  who  killed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Tamils  in  1983  in  retaliation 
for  a  rebel  ambush  of  Government 
troops.  Later  in  the  week,  47  Tamils 
were  reported  killed  by  men  in  army 
uniforms  who  burned  a  village.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  have  died  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  terrorist  attacks  this  year. 

The  Tamils,  who  say  they  have 
long  been  persecuted  by  the  Sinha¬ 
lese,  make  up  18  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Sri  Lanka,  an  island  about 
the  size  of  West  Virginia  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  India.  Militant 
Tamils  want  to  set  up  their  own  state 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  country. 

Panama’s  Leader 
Is  Under  a  Cloud 

For  geopolitical  reasons  of  a  high 
order,  the  United  States  and  Panama 
“need  each  other,"  as  Gen.  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega,  head  of  Panama's 
National  Defense  Force,  recently 
reaffirmed.  But  whether  Washington 
needs  a  friend  like  General  Noriega 
seemed  less  certain  last  week.  It  was 
reported  that  American  intelligence 
agencies  have  amassed  evidence 
that  portrays  the  de  facto  leader  of 
Panama  as  a  longtime  double  agent 
who  supplies  intelligence  informa¬ 
tion  to  both  Washington  and  Cuba. 

What’s  more,  according  to  senior 
officials  of  the  State  Department, 
White  House,  Pentagon  and  intelli- 


Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  in 
Washington  last  week. 

gence  agencies.  General  Noriega  has 
been  involved  in  illicit  money  laun¬ 
dering,  drug  trafficking  and  gun  run¬ 
ning  as  well  as  the  sale  of  restricted 
American  technology  to  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  An  especially  harmful  transac¬ 
tion,  according  to  retired  officials  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  was 
his  purchase  from  an  American 
Army  sergeant  and  subsequent  sale 
to  Cuba  in  the  1970’s  of  sensitive  tech¬ 
nical  materials  describing  the  se¬ 
curity  agency's  electronic  intelli¬ 
gence  systems.  In  addition,  the  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Agency  has  re¬ 
portedly  established  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  General  Noriega  and  the  mur¬ 
der  last  year  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora, 
a  leading  critic  of  Panama’s  army. 

Commenting  on  the  reports,  Gen¬ 
eral  Noriega  called  the  charges  an 
action  “against  Panama.” 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  said:  “Activities  of  that  kind 
are  obviously  of  importance  and  con¬ 
cern  to  us."  Elliot  Abrams,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  agreed  that 

“these  are  serious  charges,  but  they 
have  been  around  for  a  long  time.” 

In  the  1970’s,  officials  rejected  a 
proposal  to  assassinate  General 
Noriega.  The  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  and  its  predecessors  have  over¬ 
looked  his  criminal  activities,  offi¬ 
cials  said,  because  of  his  help  to  the 
intelligence  agencies.  He  is  said  to 
have  provided  the  C.I-A.  with  sensi¬ 
tive  information  on  Nicaragua,  and 
the  use  of  bases  for  agents  sent  to 
Nicaragua  as  well  as  for  United 
States  electronic  installations  that 
monitor  much  of  Latin  America. 

Contras  Finally 
Free  8  Germans 

-  They  turned  out  to  be  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  lime,  but  were 
eight  West  German  citizens  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  remote  corner  of  Nicara- 
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Last  week  the  diplomatic  knot 
loosened.  suddenly  andsmpiWngly 
The  West  Germans,  along  with  15 
Nicaraguan  civilians  captured  with 
them  were  handed  over  to  repre- 
Stives  of  the  West  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  near  where  they  were  cap¬ 
tured  Doctors  who  examined  them 
in  Managua  after  their  release  said 
they  were  in  good  health. 

A  Conviction  in 
Brighton  Bombing 

It  was  one  of  the  most  audacious 
plots  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  coming  “within  an  inch,”  the 
prosecutor  said,  of  assassinating  . 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  much  of  her  Cabinet  Although 
Mrs.  Thatcher  was  uninjured,  the 
bomb  that  shattered  a  Brighton  hotel 
during  a  Conservative  Party  confer¬ 
ence  in  1984  killed  live  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a 
party  official,  and  seriously  injured 
30.  Last  week,  after  five  weeks  of 
testimony  and  five  hours  of  delibera¬ 
tions,  a  jury  at  London's  Old  Bailey 
convicted  Patrick  J.  Magee,  the  ac¬ 
cused  leader  of  an  Irish  Republican 
Army  cell.  He  and  four  others  were 
also  convicted  of  plotting  other  hotel 
bombings  that  were  to  have  taken 
place  in  British  resorts  last  summer. 

The  prosecution  said  the  35-year- 
old  Mr.  Magee,  using  an  alias,  had 
checked  into  Room  629  of  Brighton’s 
Grand  Hotel  well  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  planted  a  20-  to  30-pound 
bomb  with  an  elaborate  device  timed 
to  go  off  24  days  later.  Investigators 
tracked  him  down,  they  said, 
through  a  partial  set  of  fingerprints 
left  on  the  registration  form.  When 
they  were  arrested  in  Glascow  last 
June,  the  police  said,  .the  defendants 
possessed  enough  explosives  to 
make  dozens  of  bombs.  Mr.  Magee 
insisted  at  the  trial  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  and  that  the  police  had  made 
him  a  scapegoat  to  ease  the- crisis 
that  followed  the  bombing. 

The  Thatcher  Government,  mean¬ 
while.  decided  last  week  to  disband 
the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly.  The 
78-seat  body  was  created  in  1982  to 
bring  together  the  province’s  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  the 
Catholics,  who  were  outnumbered  2 
to  1,  boycotted  the  organization.  “It 
has  been  clear  for  a  long  time,”  an 
official  of  Britain's  Northern  Ireland 
Office  said,  "that  the  assembly  Is  a 
dead  duck." 

Mrs.  Thatcher  got  some  good  news 
from  Washington  last  week,  when 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  a  revised  treaty 
that  will  make  it  easier  to  extradite 
I.R.A.  fugitives  to  Britain.  The 
treaty  is  expected  to  win  hill  Senate 
approval,  perhaps  this  week. 

Iranian  Exiles 
Leave  France 

As  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho¬ 
meini  well  knows,  those  on  the  outs 
in  Iran  have  often  found  a  welcome 
in  France.  But  last  week  there  were 
reports  that  more  than  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  largest  group  opposing 
the  Ayatollah,  the  left-wing  People’s 
Mujahedeen,  had  left  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  suburban  Paris  for  an 
area  on  the  I  ran- Iraq  border, 
presumably  to  join  anti -Government 
guerrillas  the  group  says  it  main¬ 
tains  there.  In  a  communique  issued 
in  London,  the  Mujahedeen  said  its 
leader,  Massoud  Rajavi.  had  arrived 
in  Iraq  in  a  private  plane  last  week¬ 
end,  hours  after  French  police 
raided  the  group’s  offices  to  check 
identity  papers. 

French  authorities  insisted  Mr. 
Rajavi’s  departure  was  “volun¬ 
tary,”  but  others  said  it  was  part  of  a 
French  effort  to  normalize  ties  with 
Iran  and  help  win  the  release  of  eight 
or  nine  Frenchmen  being  held  hos¬ 
tage  by  pro- Iranian  gunmen  in  Leba¬ 
non.  The  Iranians,  in  negotiations 
that  began  in  March,  have  de¬ 
manded  that  France  expell  Mr. 
Rajavi,  repay  a  Si  billion  loan  made 
to  France  before  Shah  Mohammed 
Riza  Pahlevi’s  overthrow  and  end  its 
support  for  Iraq  in  the  six-year-old 
Persian  Gulf  war.  The  French  have 
said  they  are  prepared  to  make  some 
concessions,  although  they  say  they 
will  continue  to  support  Iraq. 

MHt  Freudenheim, 
Richard  Levine 
and  James  F.  Clarity 
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Kurt  Waldheim  with  his  wife,  Elisabeth,  and  daughter,  Christa,  in  Vienna  last  week  after  Ms  election 
as  president  of  Austria.  _ •  ~ 

Waldheim  Must  Find  an 
End  to  Austria’s  Bitterness 


bom  much  of  the  Wot,  breeding  t«ataaeot. 
Isolation  and  introversion.  Warm  praise  for  Mr. 
Waldheim  from  Moscow  and  an 
panygeric  from  CoL  Muammar  eLQaddafi  of 
Libya  compounded  these  fears.  _ 

Unlike  many  outsiders,  most  Austrians  per¬ 
ceived  the  presidential  electiau  not  as  a  referen¬ 
dum  on  Mr.  -Waldheim's  moral  character,  or 
thdrown  relationship  to  the  Nazi  past,  but”  an 
intensely  political  event.  His  uneaqx»edly;<lecj- 
sive  victory  was  a  stern  rdbuke  to  die  Socialists,- 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

Vienna 

({■■HANKS,"  say  the  cheery  posters  put 
up  last  week  by  the  conservative  Peo- 

■  pie’s  Party,  which  sponsored  Kurt 

■  Waldheim's  triumphant  presidential 
campaign.  “And  now  back  to  the  future.” 

This  sentiment  may  be  more  easily  proclaimed 
than  enacted.  The  election  of  the  farmer  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  to  a  six-year  mandate 
signaled  a  profound  upheaval  in  Austria’s  poli¬ 
tics  and  national  emotions.  It  poses  dilemmas  for 
the  neutral  nation  as  it  turns  from  domestic 
preoccupations  to  the  outside  world. 

Having  stimulated  xenophobic  patriotism  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  the  67-year-old  President-elect 
tacked  back  to  a  conciliatory  line  and  promised 
to  combat  “all  forms  of  anti-Semitism  in  this 
country.”  Two  days  before  the  election,  he  had 
stood  on  a  platform  with  Alois  Mock,  chairman  of 
the  People's  Party,  who  shouted  a  slogan  with 
echoes  of  the  Third  Reich:  Osterreich  iiber  A1  les ! 

Michel  Cullin,  a  French  expert  on  Austria,  saw 
the  softer  postelection  position  as  a  harbinger  of 


“a  great  reconciliation  mass"  between  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Party  and  the  Socialists.  “This  is  in  keeping 
with  a  culture  that  does  not  like  conflict,”  be 
said. 

But  for  Austria’s  6,000  Jews,  most  of  them  eld¬ 
erly  survivors  of  Nazi  death  camps  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  international  controversy  over  Mr. 
Waldheim’s  war  record  and  the  anti-Semitism 
that  helped  sweep  him  to  office  was  a  nightmare. 
“For  me,  the  most  terrifying  thing  was  that  the 
People's  Party,  which  is  a  democratic  party,  has 
discovered  that  it  can  win  an  election  with  an 
anti-Semitic  campaign,”  said  Leon  Zelman,  a 
Jewish  community  leader.  “And  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  tried  to  save  an  election  by  being  silent.”  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  months  has  per¬ 
suaded  Michael  Herscovici,  a  22-year-old  stu¬ 
dent,  to  emigrate.  “The  truth  is  they  don't  want 
to  have  us  as  Austrians,”  he  said.  “We  are  Jews 
and  nothing  more.” 

Silence  From  Yugoslavia 

Erwin  Rlngel,  a  psychiatrist  at  Vienna  Univer¬ 
sity  and  author  of  a  book  called  “The  Austrian 
Soul,”  noted  that  the  Waldheim  campaign  went 
through  an  extraordinary  transformation.  “It 


postwar  presidents  until 'now.  The.  Chancellor, 
Fred  Sinowatz,  resigned.  : 

Some  four  years  behind-  West  Germany.  Aus-  . 
trifvW  shifting  rightward  as  important  toctorsof 

the  electorate. yearn  for  looser  state-  economic- 
controL,  more  scope  tor  private  lnitiative  and  an 
end  to  the  pervasive,  corrupt  and  stultifying 
party  patronage  Systran.  Mrr  .Waldheim  openly 
appealed  to  sue*  yearnings,  and  his  impressive 
53  <3  percent  oTthe vote  included  a  high  proportion 
of  young  Austrians  and  partisans  oftheantl-es- 
tablishment  Greens  movement.  In  selecting  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Franz  Vranitzky,  a  48-year-oM 
fanner  banker,  to  replace  Mr-  Sinowatz  as  <3ian- 
celtor,  the  battered  Socialists  attempted  to  align 
themselves  witji  the  conservative  mood  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  an  uphill  fig^t  in  next  spring’s  pariia- 
mentaiy  election. 

Austria's  big  political  parties  both  seem  to 
have  beat  playing  with  fires  that  got  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  an  aide  to  ChancdlorSfnawatz — and 
only  later  the  Work!  Jewish  Congress— who  first 
dehred  into  Mr.  Waldheim's murky  past  What 
looked  like  a  idee  political  bludgeon,  Mr.  Wald¬ 
heim’s  dissembling  about  bis  years  in  Greece 
and  the  Balkans,  became  a  patrioticboomerang. 
Mr.  Waldheim  emerged  victorious  but  with  his 
international  credibility  in  shreds.  The  ancient 
prejudices  be  stirred  may  make  Ms  triumph  a 
pyrrhic  one.  for  Austria.  •  .  ... 


Cotnw.onwea.lth  Group  Steps  Up  Pressure  on  South  Africa  * 


For  Britain,  a  Worrisome  Partnership 
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Commercial  connection 


Top  1 0  British  companies  in  South  Africa  by  employment 
(as  of  June  1985)  /  ;  •  %*  v -  Number  of  South 


Company  -  African  workers 


Consolidated  Goldfields 


Barclays  Bank 


Standard  Chartered  Bank 


Lonrho 


Courtaulds 


Pflkington  Brothers 


Unilever 


British  Electric  Traction 


B.T.R. 

SheH  Transport  and  Trading 


primarily  through  an  associated  company 
Source:  European  Economic  Community 


Associated  Pres* 


Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
meeting  with  Geiu  Oiusegun 
Obasanjo  (left),  former  Nigerian 
head  off  slate,  raid  former  Prime 
Minister  Maketm  Fraser  of 
Australia,  members  of  the  ■.  . 
Commonwealth  group,  at  1*  Downing 
Street  last  week.  ; 


By  STEVE  LOHR 

London 

ACH  trade  agreement,  each  bank 
loan,  each  new  investment  is  another 
brick  in  the  wall  of  our  continued  ex¬ 
istence,"  John  Vorster,  then  South 
Africa's  Prime  Minister,  declared  in  1972.  In  its 
report  last  week  to  the  49-nation  Commonwealth, 
a  high-level  panel  called  the  Eminent  Persons 
Group  agreed  with  that  assessment  and  in  effect 
endorsed  the  use  of  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  as  a  way  to  force  it  to  change  its 
policy  of  apartheid. 

Unless  apartheid  is  dismantled  soon,  the  panel 
warned,  the  unrest  and  upheaval  in  South  Africa 
might  well  accelerate  into  "the  worst  bloodbath 
since  the  Second  World  War.”  Said  Malcolm 
Fraser,  former  Australian  Prime  Minister  and 
the  group’s  co-chairman:  “Sanctions  will  give  a 
real  opportunity  for  a  different  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  can't  guarantee  it.  but  it  is  the  last  pos¬ 
sibility  available  to  Western  states,  and  as  such 
we  believe  they  ought  to  take  it." 

In  Washington,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  clearly  agreed;  it  approved  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  impose  a  range  of  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  President  Reagan,  al¬ 
though  still  resisting  sanctions,  seat  a  message  to 
President  P.W.  Botha  sharply  criticizing  South 
Africa’s  new  emergency  measures.  And  in  New 
York  yesterday,  sponsors  of  an  anti-apartheid 
demons tra ton  in  Central  Park  estimated  that 
100,000  people  had  participated. 

Although  it  did  not  call  for  specific  steps  or 
mention  the  word  "sanctions."  the  Common¬ 
wealth  report,  made  public  just  as  the  state  of 
emergency  was  being  proclaimed  in  Pretoria,  in¬ 
tensified  pressure  on  the  Government  of  Marga¬ 


ret  Thatcher  to  accede  to  them,  a  course  she  also 
has  resisted.  Indeed,  the  Eminent  Persons  Group 
was  set  up  as  a  compromise  between  the  near- 
unanimous  calls  for  sanctions  from  Common¬ 
wealth  leaders  and  Mrs.  Thatcher's  lone  opposi-  - 
tion.  She  argues  that  sanctions  are  rarely  effec¬ 
tive,  a  contention  she  repeated  last  week.  But 
British  policy  is  also  shaped  by  Britain's  role  as 
the  principal  foreign  investor  in  South  Africa  and 
one  of  its  major  trading  partners. 

“Britain  has  far  more  at  stake  in  South  Africa 
than  other  countries,"  says  John  McQuiggan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  United  Kingdom  South  Af¬ 
rica  Trade  Association,  which  represents  British 
companies  with  interests  in  South  Africa.  His ' 
group  says  Britain's  investments  of  S9.1  billion  in 
South  Africa  represent  more  than  40  percent  of 
all  foreign  investment  in  the  country  and  more 
than  7  percent  of  all  British  overseas  investment 

Britain  imports  minerals,  industrial  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  fruits  and  vegetables  In  return,  Brit-' 
ain  sends  to  South  Africa  a  range  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  Including  automobiles  and  machin¬ 
ery,  sells  a  large  volume  of  financial  services 
there,  and  earns  income  from  its  considerable  in¬ 
vestments.  Economically,  “South  Africa  is  still  a 
British  colony,"  one  economist  said. 

$5.9  Billion  in  1985 

The  income  last  year  from  sales  of  goods  and ' 
services  to  South  Africa  plus  earnings  from'  in¬ 
vestments  was  £.9  billion,  an  amount'  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  Government’s  annual  revenue  from 
North  Sea  oil  at  current  prices.  More  than'200 
companies  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
have  operations  or  investments  in  South  Africa, 
including  Unilever,  Barclays  Bank,  British  Pe¬ 
troleum  and  Courtaulds.  Estimates  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  British  workers  dependent  on  trade  with 
South  Africa  range  from  10,000  to  250,000.  They 


tend  to  vary  according  to  the  sympathies  of  ti* 
group  reporting  them,  with  dxiti-aparthekl  orgao 
izatkmS-  insisting  that  job  losses  from,  sanction 
would  be  minimal  arid  business  groups  offerin; 
'dire  predictions  of  massive  layoffs: 

Just,  bow  large  the  economic  factor  looms  h 
the  Thatcher  Government's  opposition  to  sane 
tions  is  difficult  to  gauge,'  but  most  economist 
agree  it  is  crudaL 

'  Yet  the  continuing  economic  deterioration  an 
social  unrest  fan  South  Africa  may  make  it  easie 
far  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  British  companies  to  ac 
cept  new  sanctions.  Because  of  the  precipitou 
fall  of  the  South  African  rand,  the  value  of  Britis 
Investments  have  been  nearly  sliced  in  half  in  th 
past  four  years.  "In  the  end.  South  Africa  need 
Britain  a  lot  more  than  Britain  needs  South  A1 
rica,”  said  William  Guttiidge  of  tbe  lnstitute  fa 
the  Study  of  Conflict,  a  private  groupln  London. ■ 

Although  British  corporations  have  general! 
not  left  South  Africa,  they  have  alto  made  fei 
newinvestmenteinrecentyearsAndsomehav 
quietly  reduced their  stake  .fo the  country.  Las 
September,  for  example,  Barclays  Bank  cut  it 
ownership  in  an  South  African  associate;  Bm 
days  National  Bank,  from  50.4  percent  to  40. 
percent.  In  keeping  with  its  reduced  share,  th 
bank  will  eventually  drop  the  Barclays  name. 

Some  British,  executives  have  been  uncharac 
teristically  outspoken  In  their  criticism  of  Sout 
Africa.  Sir  Timothy  Bevan,  Barclays’  chaixraar 
declared  that  his  bank-  would  invest  no  n* 
money  there  until  there  was  an  end  to  "the  ban! 
nipt  policy  of  institutionalized  lada]  dfagrimiw 
turn.”  And  Lord  Barber,  chairman  of  Staodar 

Chartered  Bank  and  a  former  Chancellor  of  th 

Exchequer,  was  a  member  of  the  Eminent  Pei 
sons  Group.  His  signature  on  the  report;  som 
analysts  said,  could  make  it  easier  for  Mrs 
Thatcher  to'  drop  her  opposition  to  sanctions. 
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Deforestation  and  Erosion  on  a  Huge  Scale 
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By  MAMJSE  SIMONS 


■;  ’  Powrj«).PiuK(x,HArn 
.  OiNG-afrmg  a  bari^’moitotalnsfcfe.a  farmer 
'  stopped  to  point  the  downpour  dl  stapes. 
Ilhey  had  covered  the  slopes  and  ffoWsr'tbe 

■  valley,  its  dirt  road”  and  dryrfverbed-  “This  - 
is  standard  this  is  eraSen,”  the  farmer-saicL 

.  ‘behave  asaying;i^^^.rodcs.i»yecWldrenfi^/' 

-  Haiti’s  ,,ix»ci  chlldiCT',  are  e3q)eC^  to  multiply 
even  faster  as  Y^gaatiop^ntroties  to  dwindle,  soil  be-'r 
comes  morefragile  and  die  rains  keep  washing  the 
land  down  tothe  bone.  Everyday,  experts  say,  bakers, 

:  rttm  diStOleries^  boiiseWlves.  tefe  charcoal'  tO:  tne;. 
equivalent of  27'acres  of  wood.  Gbareoal«mwxs76per-. 
cent  oTHaitfseneiEyneeds.  ■ 

The  alarm  about  environmental  damage  hi  Haiti  has 

.  been  sounded  many  times.  Herer  as hi  -other  regions  of 
the -fetaL  world*  deforestation  and erosion  hwe  as¬ 
sumed  disastrous  proporttods.  TheGdverxnnent  of  the 
long-llved  Duyaller  dynasty  was  largely  uninterested, 
and  the  new  leaders  are-bagged,  ttownby  couiinulng 
strikes  and' protests. , 

Since  1580,  foreign  dSi5fi  l&Ve  cOmitfltted  more 
"  studies,  toofciqy  «Bd-effifti  to  reforestation,  tbairiji  the. 
preceding  three  decade^  TWsb^  refar- 

estation  loans  from  the  Work!  Bank  and  a  programof 
the  United  States  A^aac^iftr  lnt^naihmal'Tleydc^v- 
ment  of  $2^  million  a  year. ; 

Yet. .while  the  stacks  of  studies  have  grown,  along 
with  upbeat  ammal'acOTmts  of  the  mOlioiiS  of  trees  - 
--  planted  here,expertssay  Haititostffl  rapidly  losing  its 

-  soil.  Every  year,  white  the  p<^Mlati«i!itiOWS.  arable 
.  land  declines  and  the  country  produces  less  food.  The 

wash  of  topsoHhas  started  to  sfltui 
and  the  rnahr  hydroelectric  dam. 


There  are  no  Olosions^tbat  even  the  best  techniques 
couki  restore  the  Haiti  that  wus  imce  France's  richest, 
colony.  TheFrench  brought  amiRlon  African  slaves  to 
dear  fee  forests  forsugar-and  coffee  andtheybanlrf 
off  a  portion  of  Haiti’s  precious  woods.  A  processional 
lumber  coupahies-Mowed  fc  fee  Mkh  ceMiiiy.  The 
peasahtry^ituaeed  of  fuel, building  material  and  crop 
land,  cut  down,  most  of  the  of  trees.  . 

/  in  the  searchfor  answers,  foreign  specialists  no 
'  longer  even  talk  of  reforestation  here.  “If  we  can  Just 
hold  on  to  what  we  have  today  and  perhaps  slighUy.en- 
iww»  the  sotU  tbatyrifl  be  Immiprovement  over  the. 
way  It  isgiifog«!iW,”airAmer!^^  • 

.  stih,  wife  Sfaj^ixis  and  several  irtoBjtonaJ^mj 

American  report  predicted  in  1380,  still 
heading  toward  ah  fecdopCal  wasteland"  by  thedftd 
of  f  he  r^hiry?  some  people  bfame  pooriy  conceived 
projects  and  a  lack  pfraordinatfon.  among  the  foreign 
.femora,  “This  is  ISke  the  tower  of  Babel/’.  a  Dutch 
development  expdt  said .  ,.'u  Everyone  has  a  feffertnt 
:  recipeand  wants  todohlsown  thing.”  A  19ffl  study  n- 

nanced  by  West  Gennaay  said  feat  production  and  dis- , 
?  tribufem  of  seedHngs,  rafe^  feanthelrlate,  seemed  to 

be ‘^thefbiily  criteria.” r  ’  '  1  ' ’  " ' 

Yet 
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Environmental  damage 

from  deforestation  in 
northwest  Haiti  (far 

left) ;  worker  at  a  CARE 
nursery  In 

Bombardopolls,  Haiti,  . 
wife  various  last- 
growing  hardwood 
seedlings,  planted  for 
holding  soil,  making 
charcoal  and  as 
firewood;  woman  selling 
charcoal  in  a 
marketplace  In  Arise 
Rouge*  Haiti. 
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tioffi  and  technical  and  social  complexities  feat  forest¬ 
ers  are  up  against  When  the  United  States  paid  Hai¬ 
tians  to  plant  trees,  it  found  that  many  people  let  the 
saplings  die,  ostensibly  to  be  paid  again  for  more  trees. 
A  newAmerican  plan  that  targets,  individuals  rather 
than  Government-run  groups  gets  peasants  to  plant 
fee  fastest-growing  species  as  a  crop.  The  trees  are 
meant  to  hold  fee  land  and  they  can  be  cut  and  sold 
every  few  years  as  wood  for  charcoal  or  posts. 

Although  it  has  scored  some  significant  successes, 
experts  say  the  A.I.D.  project  is  still  faltering  in  many 
areas.  Of  the  21  million  trees  distributed,  millions  have 
died.  Foresters  said  feat  in  several  critical  regions 
.only  one  of  every  three  or  four  trees  survived.  They 
sakl  that  species  were  mismatched  wife  soil  types 


while  seedlings,  bred  in  fine  nursery  conditions,  had 
few  root  hatin  that  often  could  not  survive  in  fee  dry, 
hot  soil.  “We  are  really  trying  to  correct  this,”  sard  an 
A.I  J).  official.  “Ours  is  still  the  best  project  here. 

Many  poor  peasants  refuse  to  plant  trees  that  com¬ 
pete  wife  their  crops.  “The  peasant  has £ve  duldreii 
and  an  acre  of  land,”  said  Jean  Pierre  de  St  Chnsto, 
who  runs  a  nursery  in  fee  mountains  behind  the  capi¬ 
tal.  “He  doesn’t  want  shade,  he  wants  sun  for  his 
beans.”  Mr.  de  St  Christo  believes  he  has  found  one 
solution.  Wife  the  help  of  an  A.I.D.  grant,  he  has  dis¬ 
tributed  citrus  trees  in  10  communities.  “People  relate 
to  a  fruit  tree  and  look  after  it,”  he  said.  "It  gives  a 
product,  it  holds  the  soil,  it  has  a  small  canopy. 

Mr.  de  St  Christo  has  also  overcome  bureaucratic 


Camp/Ataumdrt  AwHm 

objections  and  obtained  United  Sfetesaidtoget  thevU- 
lages  in  this  land  of  stones  to  build  rock  wallsaloog -the 
bare  slopes.  After  18  months,  with  a  few 
soil  piled  behind  the  limestone  barriers,  a  first  crop  of 
Congo  peas  has  been  planted  this  year. 

Elsewhere,  American  development  experts  hope  to 
revive  a  shelved  program  to  teach  farmers  bow  to 
make  compost  to  regenerate  fee  soil. Tit  s 
while  and  simple,”  one  of  them  said,  but  most  or¬ 
ganic  waste  and  tons  of  bagasse  here  are  ta™?- 
Most  foreign  experts  here  agree  that 
are  needed  and  say  the  Haitian  Government  should 
reforest  all  public  lands.  “To  rescue  Haiti,"  a  longtime 
foreign  resident  said,  “we  need  cmc  pnde,  a  national 
mystique.” 
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Mexico  Has  Lost  an  Estimated  $50  Billion 
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y  -  - •; WAsawtfrtiN 
/uriFAL  flight,  fee  exjwrttag  of 

ifiOT  Countries>.to:ttt«i>le,.wed  to.be 

I  tafltod  about  iQt  oiily  a  lew  economists, 
'and  bankers.  Recently*  bqUreVer.  It  has 
beam***.  majorisTOe  fejaiteriiational  economic. 
.Bwiwlnns:  mffling  over  http  headlines-'  .  ■■ '■  . 

In  the  Phintoi*»»  deteraimngbow 

much  was  sent  out  by  fee  fortoeflraders, 
nand  E»  Marcos  and^Jean-ClaudePuvaHgr,isa 

priority  far  thenew^pywinnails.  But  wimebotn 

countries  regard  mai^  erf  the  Maroos  and  Duva- 

lier  transactions  as  mdawfnl,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fee  case  —  esPec^  ^  pUM^1^S^S 
Mexico,  wtriefa  do«  ■■JtyJlWj*  transfers 

but  has  lost  an  estimated  $50  bilHon.  -  ■  • 

'  AH  told,  Latte  American  countries  have  -lost, 
CTiwrgthanSlOO  bimimfepapttal.te.rtcCTiyeara, 
according  to  esttantes-hgr.fte  Mor^nG^^y 
Trnst  rnmpaiiy.  Much-  of  fei? 

SaMTexas  and  Cafiforaia,  wed  as  I write  Hi 
Southwestern  border  towns  and  New  Yo*k.  are 
fueled  bv  money  fleeing.  Latin  Aipenca.  • - 
•  Reversing  capitalTlI^it;  as  a 

naaons.. 

tte1FSd2iR£ 

serve  Boai-d;  flew  to  Mexico  attest 
hdp  restart  n^otiatiorawithMexicos 
tional  creditors. 


Jiror  - _ 

ceja,  governor  p1 


iT.Cud- 


■  coital  nignt  nas  “ 

.  World  Bank  specialist,  a»;  mw».w»»hj: 

currency  or ^  X«»al^ .m- 

t^ptnai  moves  uut  of 

*  ^c*»iries;iUto^ ^  Mwkai,  j# 

debt 

the  dfiht-r  .=' ’v^- 


Cash  poor 

Cumulative  capital  flight’  during 
1 983-85.  in  billions  of  dollars 


/  whfle  not  illegal  in  Mexico,- exporting  currency 

:is  considered  uqjatribtic.  Most  of  the  billions 
-sent  ifewaui  came  from  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations,  wWlemost  of^ the  foreign  debt  Is 
owed  by  the'  Govemmeat,  which  has  Imposed 
austerity  on  a  population  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  SHOO.  Playing  upon  poptdar  distils, 

.  fee  Mexico  City  newspaper  Excelsior  recently 
listed  575  sacadolares,  or  dollar  removere;  most 
xrftbemsemmoneyto  the  Omted  States.  To  avoid 
criticism^  transfers,  are  often  cloaked  indeep  se- 
ctccV.  On  occasion,  they  get  confused  with  illegal 
transactions  such  as.  the  laundering  of  drug  trai- 
fickers’  profits,  and- vice  versa.  For  example, 
Jim  M.  McVay,  executive  vice  preskteat  at  First 
"  City  National  Bank  of  El  Paso,  said  *6.5  milhaa 
in  deposits  was  seized  by  Federal  agents  in  1964 
is  drugtooney.  "Wethoughtthe  customer  was 
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Total  for  ten  major  Latin  American  debtors 
is  $30,800  million. 

‘Includes  unrecorded  trade  transactions  and 
valuation  changes  in  debt  and  official  reserves 
due  to  exchange  rate  movements. 

••net  inflows 

Source:  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 


acting  as  agent  for  people  wanting  to  move  their 
money  out  of  Mexico,  capital  flight,  he  saocL 
Some  foreign  officials  and  American  econo¬ 
mists  say  banks  sometimes  aid  and  abet  capi  tal 
flight  at  the  same  time  they  are  decrying  it-- 
■*The  banks  who  are  crying  about  capital  flight 
are  bringing  out  the  money  themselves,  says 
Rudiger  Dombusch,  an  economics  professor  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  TetfenolW- 
Bankers  place  fee' blame  on  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  "We  work  under  U-S-hantaji 
regulations."  said  an  official  at  a  leading  mterna- 
tSial  bank  in  California.  “There  is^  nothing  ille¬ 
gal  about  taking  a  deposit.  If  they  don  t  makeit 
here.  theyTl  make  it  someplace  else-  T“®  "®st 
way  to  address  the  issue  is  for  countries  to 
change  their  economies  and  make  them  more  at- 
tractive  for  their  citizens  to  invest  in. 


Ontario’s  Rising  Star 

Peterson  Has  Made  the 
Most  of  His  Year  in  Office 


By  DOUGLAS  MARTIN 


TORONTO 

WHEN  Ontario  doctors 
went  on  strike  -last 
month,  more  than  one- 
third  of  Canada’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  affected.  At  fee  cotter  of 
the  controversy  was  David  Peterson, 

42,  who  has  now  been  Premier  of 
Canada's  most  populous  province  for 
a  year. 

Mr.  Peterson  vowed  to  push  for¬ 
ward  legislation  barring  doctors 
from  charging  fees  higher  than  those 
set  by  the  province’s  public  insur¬ 
ance  system.  But  he  declined  to  or¬ 
der  physicians  back  to  work.  “I  don’t 
think  it’s  the  proper  approach  for 
professionals,  but  they  have  made 
their  own  decision  on  it,”  he  said. 

This  typified  the  mix  of  progres-. 
sivisro  and  moderation  that  has 
vaulted  Mr.  Peterson’s  Liberal 
Party  far  ahead  of  its  rivals  in  Ontar¬ 
io.  A  recent  poll  in  The  Toronto  Star 
showed  the  Liberals  now  have  the 
support  of  51  percent  of  decided 
voters  in  the  province,  compared 
with  28  percent  for  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  and  21  percent  for  the 
leftist  New  Democratic  Party. 

If  an  election  were  held  today,  it 
seems  certain  the  Liberals  would 
win  a  clear  majority.  They  originally 
gained  power  by  signing  an  agree- 
.  ment  to  push  -many  N.D.P.  objec¬ 
tives  in  exchange  for  that  party’s 
legislative  support. 

What  happens  in  Ontario,  half 
again  as  big  as  Texas,  is  important 
because  of  the  province’s  overpower¬ 
ing  position  in  the  Canadian  confed¬ 
eration.  Half  the  country’s  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs  are  here  and  Ontario’s 
trade  wife  the  United  States  sur¬ 
passes  Japan's. 

As  Ottawa  and  Washington  begin 
talks  on  a  broad  free  trade  deal,  On¬ 
tario  clearly  has  the  most  to  gain  or 
lose.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Peterson  has 
become  the  most  influential  national 
spokesman  on  the  issue,  advocating 
caution  and  a  dose  of  skepticism. 

Aided  by  a  considerably  bounder 
economy  than  the  rest  of  Canada, 
Ontario  appears  to  have  regained  na¬ 
tional  pre-eminence  from  Quebec, 
where  the  dream  of  independence 
has  faded,  and  from  fee  Canadian 
West,  whose  fortunes  have  declined 
with  oil  and  commodity  prices.  Mr. 
Peterson’s  sr.appy  performance  in 
office  has  been  in  such  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dishveled  federal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney  that  commentators  have 
begun  mentioning  him  as  a  future 
national  leader. 

The  Liberals’  resurgence  comes 
after  more  than  42  years  of  uninter¬ 


rupted  Tory  rule  in  Ontario.  Preach¬ 
ing  and  practicing  reform  without 
radicalism,  the  Tories  captured  and 
controlled  fee  center.  Now  Mr.  Pe¬ 
terson  is  doing  the  same  thing  in  de- 
ddedljrdifferent  style.  With  his  ac¬ 
tress  wHfi,  Shelley,  three  children 
■and  a  dog  named  “Blueberry  Muf¬ 
fin,”  be  has  charmed  and  jogged  his 
way  to  “yuppie”  popularity. 

The  new  look  began  with  last 
year’s  swearing-in.  Mr.  Peterson 
moved  the  event  outdoors,  and  asked 
his  new  ministers  to  bring  their  own 
Bibles  to  save  money.  It  Is  continu¬ 
ing  with  much-publicized  attempts 
to  wipe  out  patronage,  fire  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  prim  film  censor  and  legalize 
the  sale  of  beer  in  grocery  stores. 

But  tough  issues  have  not  been  ig¬ 
nored.  In  addition  to  taking  on  the 
doctors,  the  Liberals  have  riled 
Protestants  by  expanding  public  fi¬ 
nancing  of  Catholic  schools,  and  an¬ 
gered  business  by  moving  to  legis¬ 
late  comparable  worth  pay  for 
women  in  the  private  sector.  They 
have  also  been  blamed  for  fee  down¬ 
grading  of  Ontario’s  triple- A  credit 
rating  in  the  bond  market. 

But  a  growing  economy  is  Ontar¬ 
io’s  showpiece.  The  government 
projects  42  percent  growth  this 
year,  with  most  private  forecasters 
even  more  optimistic.  Nonetheless, 
longer-term  problems,  such  as  ex¬ 
cessive  dependence  on  a  declining 
auto  industry,  could  spell  trouble. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  thus  trying  to 
move  Ontario  Into  a  high-tech  future 
with  a  $1  billion  fund  to  develop  what 
he  calls  "a  world-class,  internation¬ 
ally  competitive  society.”  He  is  also 
protecting  Ms  flank.  He  insists  that' 
auto  industry  trade  agreements  — 
American  automakers  receive  tariff 
relief  on  cars  exported  to  Canada  in 
return  for  manufacturing  certain  au¬ 
tomotive  components  in  Canada  — 
not  be  part  of  free-trade  talks. 


David  Peterson 
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The  Washington 
Version  of 
Insider  Trading 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldrige's  announcement  last  week 

that  three  workers  in  his  department 
would  be  dismissed  for  turning  in¬ 
side  knowledge  of  sensitive  eco¬ 
nomic  information  to  personal  gain 
in  the  securities  markets  illustrated 
one  of  the  differences  between  public 
and  private  service. 

People  in  private  companies  who 
exploit  positions  of  confidence  for 
profit  may  be  breaking  civil  and 
criminal  laws.  Those  who  bold  posi¬ 


tions  of  public  trust  might  not  be  be. 
Though  the  Commerce  employees 
are  “analogous  to  insiders."  as  a 
Washington  lawyer  put  it,  the  securi¬ 
ties  statutes  as  they  now  stand  do  not 
apply,  a  Securities  and  Exchange  of¬ 
ficial  said,  because  the  party  de¬ 
frauded  by  the  use  of  the  information 
was  the  Government,  not  a  publicly 
traded  corporation. 

The  trading  activities  of  the  three 
were  discovered  through  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  leak  in  September  of  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  gross  national  product, 
which  set  off  a  rally  in  the  bond  mar¬ 
kets.  The  source  of  the  leak  was  not 
traced,  but  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  It  was  learned  that  up  to  three 
days  before  the  report  was  to  be  re¬ 
leased  the  employees  bought  con¬ 


Verbatim:  Outlawing  Obscenity 

'It’s  really  a  question  of  whether  you  view  the 
disease  as  worse  than  the  cure.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cure  will  occasionally  be  abused.  When 
you  look  at  the  stuff,  it  really  is  so  bad  that  it  defies 
description.’ 

DavMA-Loivfe 

Portland,  Me.,  dQr  attorney,  defending  an  anti-obscenity  proposal 
defeated  in  a  Maine  referendum  last  week  that  would  have  mandated 
prison  terms  for  those  who  sold  or  promoted  obscene  material. 

‘For  the  citizens  of  this  state  to  vote  and  to  reject 
this  referendum  would  be  an  extraordinary 
statement  of  support  for  the  First  Amendment.’ 

Barry  W.Lyim 

Legislative  counsel  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in 
Washington,  opposing  the  proposal 


tracts  to  buy  bonds  at  a  fixed  price  at 
a  future  time. 

The  G.N.P.  report  showed  slower 
than  anticipated  economic  growth,  a 
circumstance  that  can  lead  to  lower 
Interest  rates  and  so  generally 
drives  bond  prices  higher,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  so-called  bond  futures  more  valu¬ 
able.  The  three,  who  are  among  450 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis,  which  prepares  the 
G.N.P.  report,  were  not  named  be¬ 
cause  under  the  Civil  Service  code 
they  have  30  days  to  appeal  the  dis¬ 
missals. 

Mr.  Baldrige  said  the  Commerce 
Department  is  asking  for  legislation 
making  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
important  Government  statistics  a 
crime. 

Buying  on  Bad  News 

Authorized  disclosures  sparked  a 
rally  in  the  financial  markets  late 
last  week  when  several  Government 
reports  confirmed  continuing  eco¬ 
nomic  sluggishness,  lending  support 
to  the  view  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  unlikely  to  tighten  interest 
rates  soon. 

Industrial  production  dropped  0.6 
percent  in  May,  the  third  large  de¬ 
cline  in  four  months,  and  retail  sales 
fell,  by  0.1  percent.  Meanwhile, 
higher  gasoline  and  food  at  the 
wholesale  level  led  the  Producer 
Price  Index  up  0.6  percent  last 
month. 

The  modest  increase,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  four  months  of  declines,  had 
been  expected  after  sharp  drops  in 
energy  prices  came  to  an  end.  The 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
climbed  36.06,  closing  the  week  at 
1,874.19,  only  11.71  points  away  from 
complete  recovery  from  a  record 
43.75  drop  Monday. 


The  F.B.I.  Decides 
ToTestttsOwn 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation’s  first  director, 
did  not  want  the  agency  involved  in 
drug  Investigations' because,  it  was 
said,  he  was  afraid  his  agents  might 
become  hooked  on  narcotics  or  on 
drug  dealers’  payoffs. 

In  recent  years,  the  F.B.l.’s  role  in 
drug  inquiries  has  steadily  grown, 
and  last  week,  while  denying  that 
Mr.  Hoover’s  fears  were  anywhere 
near  materializing,  the  bureau  an¬ 
nounced  a  mandatory  drug  testing 


AIDS  epidemic 
unchecked— I- 


New  cases  reported - 


Deaths 


-  :  Although  therefore  already  - 

-  /  been  more  than  20,000  reported 

! 75,000  ■  -i  ca^s of  AlOSi. Federal 

-/WiclalsJastweekcaitedtheiTifne 

,  :  /  «p  o!  epidemiological 
60.000  pyramid.  Reporting  doth*  results 
of  a  conference  of  experts  on 
.•  acquired  imm^cieFKnency^ 

syndrome;  the  United  States  . 

45,000  ■  ■  r  pubfcHealtb  Service  predicted 
’  -that cases  anddeaths  from  the  _ 
;  dfeease  wou  W  increase  more  . .  . 
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program  that  will  start  with  new  em¬ 
ployees. 

Under  the  program,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  new  employees  of  the  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Administration  as  well, 
experienced  F.B.l.  and  D.E.A. 
agents,  selected  at  random  by  a  com¬ 
puter,  eventually  will  be  required  to 
undergo  urinalysis  for  illegal  drugs, 
the  bureau  said.  “This  policy  is  not 
the  result  of  any  specific  emerging 
problems,”  said  Ray  McElbaney,  a 
bureau  spokesman.  “It  is  in  keeping 
with  our  steadfast  commitment  to 
forestall  potential  drug  problems 
and  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
that  we  set  for  employees  of  both 

agencies.” 

However,  some  specific  problems 
have  emerged.  Last  year  a  former 
F.B.L  agent  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  taking  $850,000  in  bribes 
and  payoffs  and  confessed  that  he 
had  stolen  more  than  90  pounds  of  co¬ 
caine  from  a  shipment  seized  by  the 
bureau.  A  handful  of  D.E.A.  agents 
have  been  charged  with  drug-related 
offenses  in  recent  years. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward  said 
he  strongly  favored  unannounced 
drug  testing  for  all  police  officers. 
The  department,  which  for  several 
years  has  screened  all  new  appli¬ 
cants  and  probationary  officers,  an¬ 


nounced  earlier  in  the  month  It-would 
begin  mandatory  ding  testing  ! or  all 
current  and  prospective  membera.of ' 
its  Paganized  Crime  ControTBUreau. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association,  which  is 
seeking  an  injunction  to  Mock  -  re¬ 
quired  testing  of  officers  once  they 
have  been  assigned  to  the  organized 
crime  bureau,  said  the  union  would 
challenge  any  attempts  to  test  offi¬ 
cers,  not.  specifically  suspected  of 
drug  use. 

Six  officers  have  been  arrested  on 
drug  charges  in  the  first  five  months 
-of  this  year;  five  officers  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  all  of  1985. 

Line’s  President 
TakesaTailspin 

Tbe  airline  industry's  troubles 
were  reflected  in  its  executive  suites 
again  last  week  with  the  forced 
resignation  of  Richard  D.  Pearson, 
president  for  eight  months  of  Trans 
World  Airlines.  Tbe  nation's  fifth 
largest  carrier,  T.WA.  has  been  in 
particular  difficulty  because  the 
costly  takeover  battle  wot  last  sum- 
roer  by  Carl  C.  Ichan,  the  New  York 
investor,  was  followed  by  a  nine- 
week  walkout  by  the  6,500-member 


Independent  Federation  of  Flight  At¬ 
tendants.  Mr.  Pearson  was  asked  to 
resign,  he  said,  because  of  friction 
witbD.-Joseph  Orr,  an  Icatan associ¬ 
ate who  was  named  a  vice  chairman 
In'  ApriL 

The  airline,  which  reported  a  first 
'quarter  loss  of  $169.6  motion,  has 
also  faced  decreased  bookings  in 
larg&part  because  of  fear  of  terror¬ 
ism  abroad,  as  have  other  carriers 
that  fly  to  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  The  approach  to  that  problem 
by  one-  them,  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways,  has-been  causing  more  talk  in 
tbe  Industry.  Most  airlines  have  in¬ 
creased  security  measures,  but  Pan 
Am,  wMch  is  imposing  ;  a  $5 sur¬ 
charge  on  international  tickets,  last 
monthbegan  running  fuD-page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  what  it 
calls  “onenf  tbe  most  far-reaching 
security  programs  in  onr  industry/’ 

A  fo  Federal  ^air  safety  official, 
among  others,  :says  Pah  Am’s  move 
may  reflect  a  maturing  attitude  in 
the  airline  indnstry  about  how  to  ad¬ 
dress  travelers*  fears.  Other  experts 
are  concerned  that  terrorists  might 
view  the  advertisementsas  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  ■  I  »’.:■!■!.' •• 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 

.  and  Michael  Wright 


Congress  Has  Its  Own  Ideas  About  How  Best  to  Balance  the  Federal  Books 


Capitol  Hill  Looks  Beyond  the  Reagan  Era 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Washington 

CONGRESS  struggled  last  week  to  move  forward 
lon  the  two  central  elements  of  its  domestic 
f  agenda  for  1986,  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  complex  income  tax  code  and  a  Federal 
budget  for  tbe  fiscal  year  that  begins  Oct.,1.  On  each,  the 
progress — or  lack  of  it — illustrated  the  extent  to  which 
legislators  are  operating  in  a  new  environment. 

The  budget  debate  in  particular  shows  that  Washing¬ 
ton  is  already  beginning  to  enter  the  post-Reagan  era. 
The  President  will  never  again  run  for  the  White  House, 
and  senators  ami  representatives  of  both  parties  are  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  that  their  political  paths  and  the  one 
followed  by  Mr.  Reagan  are  diverging.  House  and  Senate 
budget  negotiators  got  little  closer  to  a  final  compromise 
last  week.  But  the  main  obstacle  was  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  was  the  persistent  disagreement  over  spending  priori¬ 
ties  between  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Many  Republicans  as  well  as  many  Democrats  want 
to  spend  more  on  domestic  programs  and  less  cm  the  mili¬ 
tary  than  does  tbe  Administration.  They  also  want  to 
raise  taxes  to  fop  dose  the  budget  deficit.  By  week’s 
end.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  the  New  Mexico  Republi¬ 
can  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 


proposed  establishing  a  S7.3  billion  fund  for  military  and 
domestic  spending,  to  be  financed  by  new  revenues. 
When  asked  if  the  President,  who  last  week  vowed  once 
again  to  “veto  any  tax  hike  that  comes  across  my  desk," 
would  accept  tax  increases,  Mr.  Domenici  replied:  “I 
don’t  believe  this  proposal  requires  the  President.  If  we 
want  to  play  hardball,  that's  our  prerogative." 

The  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  are  also  headed  for 
another  confrontation  over  the  President’s  proposal  to 
send  $100  million  in  military  aid  to  insurgents  battling  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  proposal  could  come  to  a 
vote  in  tbe  House  this  week,  and  at  his  news  conference 
last  week,  Mr.  Reagan  challenged  Congress,  asserting, 
“It’s  time  for  an  up-or-down  vote  on  freedom  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.”  But  the  proposal  has  been  rejected  twice  already, 
largely  because  of  many  legislators'  determination  to  tie 
military  help  for  tbe  rebels,  known  as  contras,  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  at  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the  region. 
Opponents’  arguments  were  bolstered  last  week  when 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported  that  it  could  not 
trace  a  large  chunk  of  the  $27  million  allocated  to  the  con¬ 
tras  last  year  tor  nonmilitary  purposes. 

Conflict  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  is  not  the  only  force  driving  Congress.  The  two 
chambers  have  been  under  divided  control  —  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  and  a  Republican  Senate  —  for  more  than 
five  years.  It  has  been  a  century  since  the  two  houses 


were  so  long  divided.  One  result  is  that  House-Senate 
conferences  have  become  crucially  important,  the  main 
arena  where  partisan  disagreements  are  resolved. 

As  conferees  were  trying  to  write  a  Federal  budget, 
the  Senate  was  leaving  one  of  the  biggest  issues  in  tbe  tax 
bill,  the  treatment  of  Individual  Retirement  Accounts,  to 
another  group  of  House-Senate  negotiators,  who  will  con¬ 
vene  this  summer.  A  coalition  of  senators  supporting  the 
bill  managed  to  reject  all  but  one  of  tbe  amendments  of¬ 
fered  during  the  week,  including  an  attempt  to  restore 
tax  breaks  for  the  popular  I.RA’s.  But  the  narrow  de¬ 
feat,  51  to  48,  came  only  after  the  opportunity  for  a  pro- 
I.R.A.  vote  was  offered.  Over  the  protests  of  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader, 
that  turning  such  an  important  matter  over  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  “no  way  to  legislate,”  the  Senate,  96  to  4,  ap¬ 
proved  a  nonbinding  resolution  urging  the  upcoming  con¬ 
ference  to  protect  the  I.R.A.’s  tax  benefits. 

The  Pressures  of  Budget  Balancing 

A  new  force  is  the  legislation  adopted’last  year  re¬ 
quiring  the  lawmakers  to  bring  the  deficit  to  zero  by  1991. 
In  many  ways  the  budgeting-balancing  law  has  already 
worked.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  on  Capitol  Hill  that  some¬ 
one  does  not  cite  the  pressure  for  frugality  created  by  the 
measure,  and  in  general  votes  on  spending  have  reflected 
that  pressure.  Within  the  limits  established  by  the  meas¬ 


ure,'  however,  tbe  battle  over  priorities  can  keflerct 
.  Last  week,  forexatttol^tbeHouSe,  340tp  36,  defied  a 
veto  threat  and  adopted  a  wide^ranging  ixitiSing  bin  that 
continues  several econbndc  development7 programs  Mr. 
Reagan  would  like  toejunfote^jfouding -Urban  Devel¬ 
opment  Action  Grants  _and  Community  Development 
Block  Grants.  But  HouseDemocrats  accepted  a  Republi¬ 
can  amendment  that  would  divert  most  public  boosing 
fonds  from  new  construction  to  tbs  rehabilitation  of  earis- 
iting  dwellings,' and  tbe  $16.3  MOlon  bill  essentially  holds 
spending  at  current  levels. 

The  conflict  over  priorities  was  also  dear  in  the  de¬ 
bate  over  Mr.  Reagan’s  request  for$5.4  bfllion  to  pay  for 
research  and  development  of  a  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive,  tbe  shield  against  intercontinental  missiles  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Star  Wars.  The  $5M  billion  amounts  to  a 
77  percent  increase  for  a  program  that  if  implemented 
would  commit  the  Government  to  enormous  expend¬ 
itures  over  many  years.'  Opponents  hope  that  if  invest¬ 
ment  is  held  down  now,  a  new  Administration  will  be  able 
to  kill  the  program. .  ' 

Last  week,  two  senators  ’—  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Utah,  and  Bill  Bradley,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey 
—  joined  the  46  who  had  already  endorsed  a  letter  to  tbe 
leaders  of  the  Armed  Services  .Committee,  urging  that 
growth  in  the -missile  defense program  be  restricted. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Armed  Services  panel,  said  the  President's  request  Is 
likely  to  take  a  beating  when  the  full  committee  takes  up 
the  military  spending  MU  this  week  because  it  is  “out  of 
sync  with  reality.”.  He  added:  “The  President's,  words 
are  no  longer  being  accepted  up  here.” 


Triple  Witching  Hour  Is  Again  At  Hand 


Wall  Street’s 
Computers 
Gain  Power 


By  NATHANIEL  C.  NASH 

Washington 

IT  happens  four  times  a  year — cm  the  third  Friday  of 
every  third  month  —  and  it  can  make  even  the  most 
seasoned  Wall  Street  trader  quake. 

It  is  the  triple  witching  hour,  when  computers 
execute  hundreds  of  trades  a  minute  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  made  on  tiny  price  discrepencies  between  op¬ 
tions,  futures  and  stocks.  It  is  a  kind  of  organized  chaos, 
and  on  March  21,  the  day  of  the  most  recent  witching 
hour,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fell  almost  30 
points  in  the  last  60  minutes  of  trading.  Sell  Orders  for 
more  than  45  million  shares  hit  the  floor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Tbe  fateful  hour  is  again  at  hand,  this  Friday,  June 
20.  To  add  to  already  existing  nervousness,  a  major  stock 
selloff,  sparked  in  part  by  computer-programmed  trad¬ 
ing  last  week,  produced  the  largest  one-day  drop  in  the 
Dow,  more  than  45  points,  to  1840.15. 

Welcome  to  the  era  of  computer  investing,  in  which 
portfolio  managers  let  increasingly  sophisticated  soft¬ 
ware  tel!  them  when  to  buy  and  sell,  new  investment 
vehicles  are  providing  opportunities  for  hedging  risk  and 
locking  in  profits  and  high-speed  telecommunications 
can  spit  out  stock  orders  at  rates  unknown  to  Wail  Street 
10  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  triple  witching  hour  is  so  named 
because  on  that  date  three  kinds  of  computer-monitored 
investment  instruments  expire — stock  options,  index  op¬ 
tions  and  futures  contracts  on  index  options. 

.  Some  experts  warn  that  the  explosive  growth  in  auto¬ 
mated  trading,  with  human  judgment  playing  a  smaller 


and  smaller  role  in  the  investment  decision,  has  added 
volatility  to  the  markets  that  will  inevitably  drive  away 
small  investors.  They  fear  that,  if  computerized  trading 
continues  to  increase  at  the  pace  of  the  past  two  years, 
the  periodic  gyrations  could  lead  to  a  time  when  sell  or¬ 
ders  cannot  be  matched  with  buy  orders,  creating  giant 
plunges  in  the  Dow  and  trading  gridlock. 

“Whenever  you  have  an  increase  in  volatility.  Inves¬ 
tors  demand  a  higher  return  to  compensate  for  that,” 
said  Henry  J.  GaiHiot,  economist  and  head  of  investment 


MutMltao 


policy  at  the  Federated  Research  Corporation  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  which  manages  $30  billion  In  clients*  funds. 

The  periodic  trading  chaos  produced  by  pro¬ 
grammed  trading  is  tolerated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  and  by  the  nation's  stock  exchanges 
because,  in  their  view,  such  trading  adds  to  the  market's 
efficient  pricing  of  stocks  and  provides  more  funds  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities.  . 

“We  think  this  kind  of  trading  provides  a  number  of 
benefits  to  the  markets,  particulary  liquidity  and  effi¬ 


ciency,  and  the  temporary  imbalances  it  creates  do  not 
outweigh  the  economic  advantages,”  said  Richard. T.' 
Chase,  associate  director  of  Market  Regulation  at  the 
S.E.C.  ,€Our  plan  is  to  try  to  reduce  the  volatility  while 
not  plaMng-a  damper  on  the  trading.” ' 

. .  According  to  estimates  by  S.E.C.  officials,  program 
trading  now  accounts  for  between  Wand  25  percent  of  all 
stock  trading  on  the  nation’s  exchanges:  The  advent, 
over  tt»  last  two  years,  of  so-called  stock  index  options 

and  futures  on  index  options  has  sparked  the  most  explo¬ 
sive  growth.  With  these  instrunaents,  traders  have  been 
able  to  devise  computer  programs  that  use  both  the  new 

■  investments  instruments  and  thestocks  they  represent  to 

lock,  in  handsome  short-term  profits. 

Index  options  and  futures  on  index  options  are 
tially  obligations  to  buy  or-sell  a  group  of -as  many  as  500 
stocks  In  the  future  at  a  fixed  price.  In  a  typical  transac- 
tion,  a  trader  will  sell  such  an  obligation  to  an  investor — 
generally  for  a  premium  above  the  market  value  of  the 
underlying  stocks.  At  expiration,  he  must  deliver  the 
stocks  or  their  equivalent  cash  value  to  tbe  Investor  At 
the  same  time,  the  trader  buys  the  underlying  stocks  at 
curoit  market  prices,  and  In  so  doing,  locks  in  his  profit 
-  premium  initially  paid  by  the  investor.  Suchto- 
struments  have  become  so  popular  that  almost  Cverv 
majorWall  Street  firm  currently  offers  pipgramIS 
Ing,  and  some  involve  commitments  of  up  to  $60  million 

far  from  the  only  use  of  computerized  trading.  Sorted 
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,  By  WCHARB  HA1X0RAN 

•  4  ■  •  Sr.  Louis 

■VWQ  years  ago,  Navy  pilots  test- 
' .  ■  fog  tlxe  new  F-16  Hornet  discov- 

■  eredthat  the  fighter  plane  could  -/ 
turn  more  sharply  and;  climb  more  * 
steeply  than  the  .designers  had 
planned.  Bat  those  tight  turns  and 
sharp  climbs  put  too  much  stress  on 
the  .aircraltr  causing  cracks  in  its 
twin  tails.  *.*  •” 

TWeracks  wen*  the  -result  of  a:de- 
sign  flaw  that  had- slipped  past  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  andNorthrop,  which 
had  made  the  new  plane  under  a  joint 
contract, .  and  past  ■  Navy  program  . 
officers  who  had  overseen  theF-I8/s 
development  and  manufacture  from 
the  drawing  board  to  final  test  flights. 

After,  a  brief  dispute,  McDonnell 
Douglas  agreed  to  pa  y  for  repairs  and 
design  fixes  that  eventually  cost  $65  - 
million.  “That  was  a  biggie,”  said 
Robert  C.  Little,  a  corporate  vice 
president  and  onetime  test  pilot,'  with 
a  shake  of  Ms  head.  <cBut  it  was  our  ' 
responsibility.”  . 

. The  F-18’s  cracked  tails  reflect  a 
huge  issue  in  the  defense  industry.  ' 
Mistakes  are  getting  through  even 
though  platotHK  of  government  and 
company  inspectors  check  and  re¬ 
check  the  design,  manufacture  and 
assembly  of  weapons.  Despite  this 
oversight,  the  Defense  Department 
has  charged  many  of  the  nation's  big 
weapons  makers;  with  poor  design, 

.  inadequate  quality  controls,  arid  eat 
cesslve  costs. 

■  McDonnell  Douglas,  the  nation's 

biggest  defense  contractor,  is  being  - 
investigated  ■  tbr  Overcharging,  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  Pentagon’slnspector 
General.'  GenerahDynamics,  tbesec- 
ohd  biggest  contractor,  has  been  ac¬ 
cused!  of  overcharging,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
contractor  kickbacks,  production 
substitution,  security  compromise 
and  false  claims.  Rockwell,  General 
Electric,  Lockheed,  Boeing,  United 
Technologies,  Hughes,  ‘Grumman 
and  Martin  Marietta  have  also  been 
among  the  accusdl:  Of  the  top  100  de¬ 
fense  coptractbrs,  45  are  under  crimi¬ 
nal investigation,  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office.  Says; . 

'  The. wsto  of  vFenti®tm. charges  has  .  - 
raised  this  qu^tion  r  bow  can  so  much 
go  wrong  when  thousands  .of.  govern-  , 
inent  injectors;  not  to  mention-corn-  !,•  s 


theweapons  maniSfactuiing  process? 
One  answer  is  Tfeatmoderh  weapons 
are;  immensely  complicated, with  lit¬ 
erally  thousands. of  chances  for  mis¬ 
takes.  McDonnell  Douglas’s  F-15 
Eagle  fighter  made  for  the  Air  Force, 
far  instance,,  has  585,000  parts  de¬ 
signed,  niadd  assembled  and  tested  : 
by  mdre  than  22;000  people.  As  a  Me-  ' 
Donnell  Douglas  foreman  says,  “An 
F-15  is  a  collection  of  parts  flying  in 
very  dose  formation.” 

In  acfifitikmi,  Government  officials 
contend  that  many  of  the  violations 
now  under  investigation  took  place  In 
tfaeyearshefore  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of-. 
tifeFentagon’sovexsi^opcration— 
in  an  effort  to prwent  a  repetition  of 
those  years.  William  .-Howard.  Taft 
4th,  Deputy  Secretary^  of  Defense, 
sa^that.inSdssive  aoditmg  of  the  in- 
diKtxy  “is  paying  off.”  He  noted  that 
the  a udlting  program  contributes  far 
more  in  savings  than  the  $300.  million 
to  $500  million  it  costs  and  added.  “As 
long  as:  1.  feel  that.  We  will  keep  on 
auditing  and  keep  on  investigating,” 
he  said,:,  .v. -• ... ..  ... .. 

MR}  TAFT,  who .  is.  the  Penta¬ 
gon's  chief  acquisition  Offi¬ 
cer,  asserts:. “Shoddy  woric- 
mdnship, '  inadequate  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  and  other  quality  control  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  haunting  American 
industry  for  over  a  decade.  But  in  the 
defense  business,  they  do  not  just 
drive  away  customers  and  reduce 
profits.  They  can  cost  fives."  /. 

Lately,  def ense^ndustry  executives 


have  bridled  at  so  much  Pentagon  su¬ 
pervision;  These  executives  contend 
they  are  being  “micro-managed" 
from  Washington,  that  requirements 
laid  on  them  hamper  rather  than  help 
them  to  produce  quality  weapons,  and 
that  they  are  being  harassed  by  con¬ 
stant  audits. 

Sariford  N.  McDonnell,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation,  accuses  the 
Federal  Government  of  “over-man¬ 
aging,  over-specifying,  over-scruti¬ 
nizing"  the  work  of  defense  contrac¬ 
tors.  He  cited  his  favorite  statistic, 
which  is  the  52.000  days  of  visits  a 
year  from  thousands  of  Government 
auditors  and  reviewers  —  or  1,000 
“visit  days"  each  week,  to  McDonnell 
‘  Douglas.'  facilities.  “The  overwhelm¬ 
ing-toad  of  all  this,"  he'  said,  "just 
drive?  you.  up  the  wall.” 

Similarly,  Thomas  G.  Pownatt, 
chairman  of  Martin  Marietta,  com¬ 
plained  late  last,  year  that  the  over¬ 
sight  process  “has  become  so  com¬ 
plex,  so  regulated,  so  detailed  and  so 
documented  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 

things  right,  even  when  one  tries  his 
very  best.” 

HERE  at  the  sprawling  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  plant  where  Air 
Force  F-15,  Navy  F-18  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  AV-8B  jet  fighters  ate  as¬ 
sembled,  Mr.  McDonnell  carried  on 
the  industry's  argument.  “There  is  a 
tendency  of  the  Government  to  try  to 
force  each  contractor  to  have  the 
same  management  system,"  he  said. 

.  “There  should  be  enough  oversight 
by  the  customer  to  make  sure  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  staying  on  track,”  he 
added.  “But  he  should  be  relieved  of 
this  excessive  oversight,  this  unnec¬ 
essary  auditing.” 

Brent  Hardesty,  the  Director  of 
Aerospace  Management  Systems  at 
the:  company,  asserted  that  auditing 
by  12  different  Government  agencies 
added  up  to  "oversight  overfall.” 

■  The  main  problem,  Mr.  Hardesty 
said,  is  that  government  auditors 
often  go  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  a 
review  to  tell  the  contractor  how  to 
manage  the  operation:  “In.  effect, 
they  say  if  the  contractor  would  only 
use  the  management  systems  that  we 
in  government  prescribe,  nothing 
would  ever- go  wrong.” 

But  McDonnell  Douglas's  director 
of-  government  contracts.  R.M. 
Jacobs,  tipped  his  hat  to  the  Naval 


The  top  Defense 

Contractors 

Ranked  by  fiscal  1 985  contracts  in 
billions  of  dollars 

Contracts 
(S  batons) 


McDonnell  Douglas  S8.9 


General  Dynamics 


Rockwell  Internationa]  6.3 


General  Electric  5 


Boeing  5.5 


Lockheed 


United  Technologies  3.9 


Hughes  Aircraft  3. 


Raytheon  3.0 


Grumman  2.7 


Martin  Marietta  2 


Source:  Department  of  Defense 


Plant  Representative  Office,  or  Nav- 
pro,  that  does  much  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  day-today  business  here,  for 
trying  to  control  non-productive  “in¬ 
trusions  into  our  affairs.” 

The  executive  officer  of  Navpro, 
Cradr.  William  H.  Goesling,  agreed 
that  “we  have  blocked  people  from 
coming  in  because  they  have  no  need 
to  know.”  But  he  asserted  that  Mr. 
McDonnell’s  52,000  figure  was  mis¬ 
leading,  saying  that  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  visits  was  closer  to  14,000,  with 
most  lasting  several  days. 


Of  the  top  100 
contractors,  45 
are  under 
investigation. 


A  second  element  of  “oversight 
overidll,"  according  to  Mr.  Hardesty, 
is  the  24,000  documents  setting  down 
specifications  for  military  aircraft. 
In  each  document  are  hundreds  of 
pages.  “There’s  a  lot  of  garbage  in 
these  documents,"  he  contended, 
“and  nobody  can  read  all  of  that.  So 
some  people  get  sloppy  in  tbeir  atti¬ 
tude  toward  requirement.” 

One  document  specifying  electron¬ 
ics  parts,  tor  example,  refers  to  255 
other  documents  that,  in  turn,  refer  to 
1,374  more -documents  of  which  half 
are  10  years  old.  “If  the  contractor 
must  comply  with  those,"  Mr.  ’ 
Hardesty  said,  “we  will  design  in  ob¬ 
solescence.” 

In  contrast,  he  told  of  a  $2  billion 
contract  that  McDonnell  Douglas  re¬ 
cently  concluded  to  supply. Delta  Air¬ 
lines  with  passenger  aircraft ;  only  10 
documents  were  needed. 

“Delta,”  Mr.  Hardesty  said,  “does¬ 
n’t  tell  McDonnell  Douglas  how  to  do 
systems  engineering.” 

On  the  other,  commercial  airliners 
are  not  as  complex  as  many  weapons 
systems.  The  $39  million  F-15  Eagle 
fighter  that  McDonnell  Douglas 
makes  for  the  Air  Force,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  not  only  585,000  parts,  but 
4,200  feet  of  tubing,  20  miles  of  wiring, 
475  castings  and  437  forgings.  It  can 


WHEN  MONOPOLIES  MEET  A  MONOPSONY 

The  Gold War  of  the  late  1 940  s  and  the  Korean  conflict,  say  critics,  profits  appear  to  take  priority, 

War  of  the  early  f 950- s  marked  the  beginning  of  .  with  the  quality  of  arms  suffering, 

thti  nation’s  arms  industry.  '=  The  arms  Industry  has  the  appearance  of  private 

>  ■  , ,  •  •  enterprise  operating  in  a  commercial  marketplace. 

Before  that,  the^Jnited  Stmes  had-a  small  mand-  But  that  ls  misleading,  for  most  of  the  big  contrac- 

ingmilit^^r^th^expamfeflvwthcitizen^oL^  ...  t(jrs  ^  monopolies  while  the  Pentagon  is  a 

.diersand  reaed  on. to WP-  monopsony,  the  sole  customer.  Competition  is 

one  In  wartime.  Mter  each '  war.  ®? ...  .  often  artificial  and  does  little  to  encourage  quality, 

home  arid  industry  went  back  to  its  ciyi  an  pu  -  efficiency  or  economy.  For  instance,  the  Navy  can 

suits.  ..  •  buy  the  F-18  only  from  McDonnell  Douglas — or 

After  the  Korean  War.  however,  the  United  threaten,  as  It  did  once,  to  buy  a  different  airplane 

States  did  not  demobilize.  Instead,  the  Government  .from  another  company, 
kept  a  large  standing  force  and  the  arms  industry  But  Government  officials  say  they  often  find 

became  a  permanent  fixture,  supplying  the  armed  ..themselves  with  no  place  to  turn.  A  military  officer 

forces  with  everything  from  submarines  to  socks.  .  summed  it  up:  “It  would  be  swell  if  I  could  say 
This  was  the  military-industrial  complex  about .  ’you're  a  naughty  boy  and  l*m  going  to  cast  you 

which  President  Eisenhower  cautioned  just  before  into  oblivion.'  But  if  f  do,  where  am  I  going  to  buy 

he  left  office  in  1 961 .  "We  must  never  let  the  the  submarines  and  tanks  and  planes  that  I  need?" 

weiaht  of  this  combination  endanger  our  liberties  •  Thus,  the  Pentagion  under  Secretary  of  Defense 

ordemocrahc  processes,”  he  said.  "  •  •  ■  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  has  emphasized  oversight 

At  times,  however,  the  powerful  alliance  that  Mr.  and  inspections  by  Government  officials.  Since 

Eisenhower  spoke  about  has  broken  down.  Some-  1 980,  the  staff  of  the  Defense  Department's  In- 

times  as  now,  the  military  establishment  and  the  spector  General's  office,  which  handles  only  part 

arms  industry  hav&been  more  adversaries  than  •  of  the  inspection  process,  has  grown  by  50  per- 
nartners.  James  P;  Wade  Jr.,  an  Assistant  Secre-  ■  cent,  to  more  than  500  investigators. 

Svof  Defen »,-«aWinarecentassessnient:  One  measure  of  the  activity  ot  the  Inspector  Gen- 

”There  isan  unhealthy  tension  between  the  De-  eral’s  Office  has  been  the  number  of  contractors 

nartment  of  Ctefense  and  industry  and  many  people  who  have  been  suspended  or  barred,  for  one  form 
feel  the  current  relationship  is  atan  aJJ-tlrne  low.  ”  of  malfeasance  or  another,- from  receiving  con- 

T-ension  arises  because  military  contractors  tracts.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1 984,  the 

must  serve  two. masters  — ;  taxpayers  who  Want  ef-  ■  Defense  Department  punished  1 78  contractors — 
fftetive  arms  madeecbnomtcellyVarid  shareholders  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1 986,  that  had  more 
want  profits.  When  those  oblectives'are  in  than  doubled,  to  41 7. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Debt-Mired  Mexico 
Seeks  a  W  ay  Out 


Sanford  N.  McDonnell  of 


McDonnell  Douglas 


climb  almost  20  miles  and  fly  at  2.5 
times  the  speed  of  sound. 

To  manufacture  such  complex  ma¬ 
chines  with  a  minimum  of  errors,  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  has  established  a 
system  of  quality  controls  that  begins 
with  the  training  and  supervision  of 
its  workers  and  ends  with  multiple 
flight  tests  before  a  plane  Is  de¬ 
livered. 

Navpro  also  checks  many  of  the 
steps,  Commander  Goesling  said.  In 
addition,  teams  of  Navpro  inspectors 
are  increasingly  seeking  to  verify 
procedures  used  by  McDonnell  Doug¬ 
las.  “The  widgets  may  be  bad,”  he 
said,  “but  if  we  don’t  correct  the 
manufacturing  procedures,  the  widg¬ 
ets  will  keep  on  being  bad.”  Each  in¬ 
spection  team  spends  half  its  time 
looking  at  procedures  and  the 
remainer  at  hands-on  inspection  of 
particular  parts  or  assembled  compo¬ 
nents. 

That  causes  some  friction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  both  the  company  and  Navpro, 
but  most  disagreements  are  worked 
out  on  the  plant  floor.  “Now  that  they 
know  that  we  are  serious,”  Com¬ 
mander  Goesling  said,  “they  respond 
at  the  lower  levels.” 

Irving  L.  Burrows,  an  executive 
vice  president,  noted  a  change  in 
company  operations:  "Before,  if 
there  was  an  error,  we’d  let  it  go  and 
inspect  it  out  at  the  end.  Now,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  is  to  do  it  right  the  first 
time.” 

Everywhere  are  signs  urging 
workers  not  to  allow  foreign  ob¬ 
jects  into  the  planes.  Com¬ 
mander  Goesling  said  a  severe  prob¬ 
lem  occurred  several  years  ago  when 
a  block  of  metal  left  in  an  F-18 
jammed  the  controls,  forcing  the  pilot 
to  bail  out 

Now,  Navpro  insists  that  workers 
account  for  tools.  Components  are 
“shaken  out"  during  assembly  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  AV-8B  Harrier,  lit¬ 
erally  by  rolling  over  the  fuselage. 

Beyond  the  continuing  inspections 
are  two  group  efforts  to  improve  qual¬ 
ity,  both  at  the  initiative  of  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas.  The  Corrective  Action 
Center  brings  technicians  together  to  , 
work  out  design  and  engineering 
problems,  while  the  People's  Express  I 
Program,  dubbed  PEP,  sorts  out 
problems  that  workers  discover. 

Jacob  H.  Warren  Jr.,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  quality  assurance  in  aircraft 
at  McDonnell  Douglas,  says  60  per¬ 
cent  of  needed  corrective  actions 
arise  because  parts  are  designed  by 
different  people  in  different  places. 
The  remaining  40  percent  occur 
"where  someone  didn’t  do  the  job 
right.”  Before,  when  components  did 
not  fit,  corrections  were  made  by 
memo.  Putting  planners,  designers  I 
and  engineers  together,  Mr.  Warren  I 
said,  has  cut  the  time  needed  to  fix 
things  by  90  percent. 

At  a  recent  PEP  meeting,  workers 
hashing  over  a  week’s  work  said  that 
most  problems  resulted  from  written 
instructions  that  were  incomplete  or 
unclear  or  from  damaged  or  incor¬ 
rect  tools. 

BEFORE  a  plane  is  turned  over 
to  the  government,  ft  goes 
through  two  or  three  flight  , 
tests.  Rudolph  Haug  Jr,  the  thief  test  | 
pilot,  explained  that  the  first  flight  j 
tests  a  plane's  controls,  speed  and  j 
ability  to  reach  altitude.  In  the  second  ! 
flight,  the  electronics  and  navigation 
systems  are  put  through  their  paces.  I 
A  third  flight  might  be  necessary  to  | 
see  thai  it  all  comes  together,  he  said,  j 
“Every  airplane  is  like  every  car,  a  | 
little  different,”  Mr.  Haug  said.  "You  ; 
may  have  to  adjust  the  controls  just  a 
little  bit  to  get  them  right."  | 

Navpro’s  aviators  also  test  a  new  j 
plane,  rechecking  the  systems  that 
McDonnell  Douglas  pilots  tested.  . 
Even  after  that.  Commander  Goesl-  ■ 
fog  said,  his  group  likes  to  “call  the 
guys  In  the  fleet  to  find  out  how  things  ' 
are  working." 


A  rescue  plan  for  Mexico  was  hur¬ 
riedly  formulated  in  light  of  that  na¬ 
tion's  $97  billion  fo  foreign  debt,  the 
dramatic  drop  of  the  peso  and  the 
drop  In  the  price  of  oil,  its  major  hard 
currency  generator.  Discussions  on 
ways  to  solve  the  debt  problem  had 
been  under  way  for  months,  but  the 
crisis  was  precipitated  but  the  plunge 
of  the  peso,  which  fell  30  percent  in  six 
days.  The  rescue  package  would  re¬ 
quire  Mexico  to  sign  a  letter  of  intent 
with  the  I.M.F.,  promising  to  take 
steps  to  expand  its  economy.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Mexico  would  get  $6  billion  in 
new,  one-year  loans,  including  some 
from  the  I.M.F.  and  the  World  Bank. 

Some  of  the  loans  would  have  to 
come  from  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Fed  chairman, 
Paul  A.  Volcker,  said  lenders  should 
be  lenient.  But  many  commercial 
bankers,  seeing  their  problem  loans 
mount  up,  say  they  are  reluctant  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad  and  will 
require  some  guarantees  beyond  the 
letter  of  intent  with  the  I.M.F. 

The  juggernaut  of  a  tax  bill 
stormed  its  way  through  the  Senate, 
flinging  off  attempts  to  attach 
amendments.  The  refusal  of  Senators 
to  approve  even  the  most  popular  of 
measures  —  the  restoration  of  I.R.A. 
deductions  —  is  an  indication  of  how 
serious  they  have  become  about  tax 
revision,  and  how  deeply  they  have 
taken  to  heart  President  Reagan’s 
pleas  to  get  the  bill  into  conference 
committee.  Of  course,  once  the  bill  is 
there,  the  special  interests  are  likely 
to  go  to  work. 

Producer  prices  spurted  up  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  fo  May,  reversing 
four  months  of  declines.  Analysts 
said  oil  prices,  which  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  drops,  have 
started  back  up.  The  increase,  most 
economists  say,  can  have  only  nega¬ 
tive  effects  on  the  overall  economy. 
. . .  Industrial  production  fell  0.6  per¬ 
cent  fo  May,  its  first  decline  in  four 
months,  as  the  oil  slump  continued  to 
affect  exploration  and  drilling  activi¬ 
ties.  . . .  Retail  sales  fell  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  Id  May  as  droves  of  consum¬ 
ers  stayed  out  of  most  stores.  . . . 
Business  inventories  rose  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  April,  and  sales 
rose  1.4  percent  That  helped  the  in¬ 
vent  ory-to-sales  ratio  fall,  to  1.38. 
from  1.40. 

A  record  drop  of  45.75  points  in  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  on 
Monday  was  attributed  to  program 
trading  and  profit-taking  that  got  out 
of  hand.  But  the  Dow  rebounded 
sharply  on  Friday,  finishing  the  week 
at  -1,874.19,  down  only  11.71.  Bond 
prices  jumped  on  the  uninspiring  eco¬ 
nomic  news.  M-1  rose  $2.7  billion. 

A’ Commerce  Department  leak  will 
lead  to  the  dismissal  of  three  employ¬ 
ees  who,  investigators  said,  traded  in 
bend  futures  using  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fourth-quarter  “flash" 
G.N.P.  report.  The  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  said  it  had  been  investigat¬ 
ing  leaks  of  the  G.N.P.  data  when  it 
discovered  the  trading,  but  found  no 
“smoking  gun”  to  point  to  who  was 
doing  'the  leaking.  The  department 
said  the  employees  made  only  $1,083 
in  profits  on  the  trades. 


Stuart  GoMenberg 

Financial  Corporation  won’t  regain 
its  health  this  year,  its  chairman,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Popejoy,  said.  Most  analysts 
had  expected  the  troubled  thrift  unit 
to  return  to  profitability  soon.  But 
Mr.  Popejoy  said  its  delinquent  loans 
might  continue  to  escalate. 

Union  Pacific  Is  restructuring  be¬ 
cause  its  oil  operations  have  been 
hurt  by  the  price  slump.  It  will  cut  a 
“significant”  number  of  jobs,  accel¬ 
erate  and  more  than  double  its  stock 
buyback  program  and  write  down 
some  oil  assets.  But  the  company 
clearly  is  not  as  desperate  as  it  might 
appear  —  it  said  it  was  conserving 
cash  in  case  it  happens  upon  an  irre¬ 
sistible  acquisition. 

Chevron  anil  cut  its  staff  by  12  per¬ 
cent  through  voluntary  and  manda¬ 
tory  retirements. 

Union  Carbide  accepted  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  a  Federal  judge  to 
transfer  the  Bhopal  lawsuits  to  India. 
But  Carbide  said  it  still  might  appeal 
the  conditions,  which  require  it  to 
abide  by  United  States  rules  on  ex¬ 
changing  information  and  to  pay  any 
judgments  awarded  in  India. 

T.WA.  ousted  Richard  D.  Pearson 
as  its  president,  apparently  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  D.  Joseph  Corr,  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  brought  in  when  Carl  C.  Icahn 
took  control  of  the  airline  in  April. 
Analysts  say  Mr.  Corr  has  turned 
around  other  companies  for  Mr. 
Icahn,  but  worry  that  such  a  sum¬ 
mary  dismissal  of  a  longtime  execu¬ 
tive  could  increase  tensions. 

A  Delaware  court  blocked  Ander¬ 
son,  Clayton’s  recapitalization  plan, 
saying  the  company  may  have  misled 
stockholders.  That  leaves  the  door 
ajar  for  Gross  and  Bear,  Stearns, 
which  have  offered  $54  a  share  for  An¬ 
derson.  But  Anderson  said  it  would 
resolicit  proxies. 

Asber  B.  Edelman  plans  a  $44  a 
share  tender  offer  for  Fruehauf  in  an 
attempt  to  thwart  management’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  thwart  him.  But  his  original 
offer  to  do  a  leveraged  buyout  at  $42  a 
share  still  stands. 

Saga  accepted  a  bid  by  Marriott 
after  it  was  sweetened  to  $39.50  a 
share,  or  $501.7  million,  from  $34  a 
Share. 
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(Consolidated) 


Comoany 

Sales 

Last 

Net  Chng 

DetEd . 

8,118,000 

16% 

.  ,  , 

PacGE - 

7,429,300 

22% 

-  % 

AT  AT - 

6,542,700 

24% 

-  % 

Gif  St  lit _ 

6,085,400 

9% 

-  % 

IBM . . 

5,652,700  149% 

-  % 

EKodk . 

5.400,600 

60% 

-  1% 

PhHaEI _ 

5,108,600 

19 

+  % 

PankJI ....... 

5,006,800 

26% 

... 

USFG _ 

4,670,100 

40% 

+  % 

Sakmn ........ 

4,507,000 

49% 

-  1% 

Fruehf  _ 

4,381,500 

45% 

+  7% 

ITTCp . 

4,186^00 

45% 

-  % 

US  Steel _ 

4,091,000 

20% 

-  % 

Aflg  Pw . . 

4,061,700 

40% 

+  % 

Am  Exp  _ _ 

4,058,500 

61% 

-  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prev. 

Week 

Week 

Advances _ 

-  877 

773 

Declines _ 

- 1,069 

1,195 

Toted  Issues ... 

- 2,182 

2,187 

;  New  Highs  ..... 

. . 169 

240 

i 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

MP.M.  New  York  Ctosal  Weefc 

To  Date 

Total  Sates _ 

.  626,009,901  16,113,676,991 

Same  Per.  1985 

.  487,749,413  12.443.810,670 

Standard  A  Poor's 

400  (nd ust ... 

.275.6 

267.3 

275.4 

+  0.03 

50  Tr  a  nap .... 

.204.6 

197.7 

204.4 

+  0.63 

40  Utils . 

.105.2 

102.3 

105.3 

+0.09 

40  Financial 

.  29  0 

27.4 

28.9 

-0.01 

500  Stocks.. 

.245.9 

238.2 

245.7 

+0.06 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust ..... 

..1883 J? 

1816.0 

1874.1 

-11.70 

20Transp .... 

..  793.6 

764.8 

786.5 

-  8.88 

15  Utils _ 
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Which  Stars  Are  We  Aiming  For? 


NASA  wants  a  new  $2  billion  orbiter  to  replace 
Challenger  and  press  ahead  with  its  flawed  shuttle 
program.  Expensive  satellites  and  telescopes,  vital 
to  defense  and  commerce,  are  waiting  to  be 
launched  and  the  space  agency  thinks  that  only  to 
refit  the  three  remaining  orbiters  would  leave  too 
little  room  for  the  accumulating  cargoes  and  for 
malfunction. 

In  his  news  conference  last  week,  the  President 
indicated  that  he  has  already  accepted  that  argu¬ 
ment  —  though  it  was  later  made  clear  that  he  was 
expressing  only  an  inclination,  not  a  firm  decision. 
A  decision  now  truly  would  be  premature.  A  fourth 
orbiter  is  only  part  of  a  space  policy  package  to  be 
determined  coherently.  When  the  package  is  assem¬ 
bled,  there  appears  to  be  a  sound  way  to  proceed 
without  the  orbiter  —  if  the  Government  would  only 
decide  what  America  wants  to  accomplish  in  space 
before  worrying  about  how. 


America’s  space  program  has  lately  put  means 
before  goals.  NASA  was  allowed  to  anoint  the  shut¬ 
tle  as  the  nation’s  main  vehicle  to  space.  Even  the 
agency  now  recognizes  that  was  an  error.  The  Air 
Force  won’t  rely  on  shuttles  alone  and  will  build  its 
own  fleet  of  disposable  rockets  to  launch  satellites. 
NASA  should  do  the  same  for  commercial  satellites, 
thus  diverting  some  cargo  now  awaiting  new  shuttle 
flights.  That  may  make  a  fourth  orbiter  unneces¬ 
sary  and  make  wiser  missions  more  affordable. 

The  Rogers  Commission  on  the  Challenger 
tragedy  called  attention  to  “the  relentless  pressure 
on  NASA  to  increase  the  flight  rate.”  With  that  pres¬ 
sure  relieved,  shuttles  could  and  should  be  reserved 
for  missions  that  justify  a  risk  to  life.  A  modernized 
three-orbiter  fleet  should  suffice  to  launch  the  shut¬ 
tle-customized  payloads  still  in  the  pipeline,  like  the 
Hubble  space  telescope  and  KH-12  spy  satellites, 
and  to  service  the  few  space  missions  that  require  a 
human  presence. 

Another  argument  against  a  fourth  orbiter  is 


but  the  present  shuttle  design  is  far  from  ideal. 

When  James  Fletcher,  the  new  NASA  director, 
was  serving  his  first  term  as  director  in  1971,  he  won 
White  House  approval  for  a  design  that  was  cheap  to 
develop  but  proved  very  costly  to  operate.  That 
decision,  as  John  Logsdon  notes  in  Science  maga¬ 
zine,  “placed  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  paying 
for  the  shuttle  on  its  future  users.”  Use  of  solid-fuel 
rocket  boosters,  with  their  inevitable  failure  rate, 
makes  the  design  far  from  safe. 

NASA  could  rely  on  rockets  and  its  three  re¬ 
maining  orbiters,  and  for  a  time  even  on  rockets 
alone,  during  the  decade  it  would  take  to  develop  a 
better  shuttle.  And  if  that  means  postponing  the 
space  station  at  which  the  shuttle  is  aimed,  so  much 
the  better.  The  uses  so  far  proposed  for  such  a  sta¬ 
tion  don’t  add  up  to  a  compelling  project.  The 
agency  could  then  divert  resources  to  the  scientific 
uses  of  space,  particularly  earth  mapping,  plane¬ 
tary  exploration  and  astronomy,  all  activities  of 
high  value  and  prestige  but  long  shortchanged  be¬ 
cause  of  overruns  on  the  shuttle. 

Such  a  program  lacks  one  vital  ingredient:  a 
role  for  humans  in  space.  In  most  practical  mis¬ 
sions,  humans  are  a  costly  encumbrance.  But  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  national  sense  of  pride  and  adventure,  a 
large  space  program  needs  a  place  for  humans. 
Lacking  Presidential  direction,  NASA  contrived  the 
manned  shuttle.  That  was  a  space  policy  driven  by 
means,  not  goals. 

Why  not  first  set  the  goal  of  maimed  space 
travel?  A  joint  American-Soviet  expedition  to  Mars 
would  be  a  stirring  adventure  that  could  institution¬ 
alize  some  cooperation  between  the  superpowers. 
With  such  a  goal  chosen,  the  design  and  schedule  of 
space  stations  and  supporting  shuttles  would  follow. 

Congress  cannot  decide  space  policy  without 
leadership  from  the  White  House.  It  can  postpone 
approval  of  a  fourth  orbiter  until  our  goals  in  space 
are  better  defined.  If  production  lines  won’t  wait,  let 
them  be  kept  busy  making  the  spare  parts  the  three 


Liberty  Gala  Is  No  Time  or  Place  for  Naysaying 


To  the  Editor; 

Your  report  that  the  Statue  of  lib¬ 
erty  gala  in  New  York  City  has  stirred 
mixed  emotions  far  sane  American 
blacks  (front  page,  May  30)  made  me 
very  angry.  In  a  democracy,  the  nay¬ 
sayers  and  crepe  hangers  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  their  opinions,  but  they 
usually  are  tearing  down  something 
rather  building  it  up. 

While  the  centennial  ofthe  Statue  of 
Liberty  should  be  the  liveliest  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  best  this  country  repre¬ 
sents,  there  are  those  in  their  igno- 
,  ranee  taking  cheap  shots  at  it  for 
( their  own  political  ends.  Hundreds  of 
'  thousands  of  West  Indians  take  part 
in  the  West  Indian  Day  parade  every 
year,  and  a  Brooklyn  politician  has  a 
responsibility  to  know  what  his  con¬ 
stituents  are  celebrating. 

Millions  of  blacks  have  come  here 
from  our  earliest  history  as  immi¬ 
grants;  anyone  working  in  the  Schom- 
burg  Center  for  Research  In  Black  Cul¬ 
ture  should  be  able  to  document  this. 
Scholars  can  raise  all  kinds  of  caveats, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  you  quoted 
John  Hope  Franklin  correctly.  The 
celebration  of  the  statue  may  not 
mean  anything  to  him  personally,  but 
he  knows  what  it  means  symbolically 
for  black  immigrants  who  have  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  those  of  us  whose  ancestors 
came  here  as  slaves,  this  centennial  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  deal  with  it. 
Are  we  as  a  people,  blade  and  smite, 
ready  to  have  some  observation  of  this 
part  of  our  history  —  a  day  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  a  national  slave  museum,  monu¬ 
ments  to  outstanding  slaves  in  town 
squares  in  the  South,  commemoration 
stamps?  Hardly!  About  as  dose  as  we 
could  focus  on  slavery  would  be  late- 
night  reruns  of  “Roots." 

All  the  naysayers  should  back  off. 
The  Bicentennial  celebration  in  New 
York  was  one  of  the  brightest  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  city’s  history.  Study 
there  are  enough  blacks  who  will  join 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  —  im¬ 
migrants  or  the  children  of  immi¬ 
grants  —  Sidney  Poitier,  Harry  Bela- 
fonte.  Paule  Marshall,  June  Jordan, 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Gil  Noble,  Geof¬ 
frey  Holder,  Constance  Baker  Motley 
—  in  tipping  their  hats  to  die  old  girt 
for  what  she  meant  and  still  means  to 
most  of  us.  Wendell  Wray 

Pittsburgh,  June  4, 1986 
The  writer,  former  chief  of  New 
York’s  Schomburg  Center,  ts  profes¬ 
sor  of  library  and  information  sci¬ 
ence,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  Wrong  Symbol  Inspired  by  Lincoln 


To  the  Editor: 

There  is  a  certain  obtuseness  in 
the  views  of  those  who,  Uketbe  Lib- 
erty  gala  planner  David  Wolper 
(quoted  in  your  front-page  story  on 
black  mixed  emotions),  wish  to 
stress  that  “blacks,  too,  were  immi¬ 
grants  to  this  country." 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Is¬ 
land  can  be  symbols  of  promise  and 
freedom  to  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  black  Amer¬ 
icans..  The  ancestors  of  miost,  of 
course,  arrived  on  these  shores  as 
chattel  slaves,  hot  by  any  stretch  of 
the'  Imagination  as  immigrants  of 
free  will. 

.  Those  who,  Uke  WOBain  Harris  of: 
Paine  College,  would  rather,  have- us' 
mark,  but  perhaps  not  .  an  the  Fourth 
of  July,  the  entire  peopling  of  Amer¬ 
ica — by  aboriginal  natives  from  Asia 
some  35,000  years  ago;  by  voluntary 
settlers,  by  indentured  servants  from 
Europe,  by  contract  laborers  from 
China,  by  chained  slaves  and  by  bor¬ 
der  runners  —  have  fresher  and 
bolder  imaginations  for  a  festival 
truer  to  oar  entire  shared  heritage. 
That  festival  has  yet  to  take  place.  _ 

For  most  blade  Americans,  the 
most  appropriate  symbols  of  theirar- 
rival  on  American  shores  would  be  a. 
fetid  and  deadly  slave  ship  and  the 
auction  square.  And  of  their  freedom 
and  opportunity,  so  long  denied  and 


uncertain  still;  the  most  fitting  sym¬ 
bols  are  surely  the  Emanripatiao 
Proclamation  and  die  site  af  the  great 
march  on  Washington,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  JAMES  M.  BANNER  JR. 

Washington,  June  1, 1906 


To  the  Editor.  M 

Your  May  30  article  on  black  Amer- 
ican  reaction  to  the  Statue 
centennial  reveals  a  wide  variance  m 
perspective:  and  attitude  within  the 

ranks  of  distinguished  black  academ- 
ics  and  rights  leaders*  A  surface  re¬ 
view  ofthe  origins  and  symbolism  oi 
the  statue  would  lend  some  support  to 
the  contention  that  it  neither  relates 

. -to  hot  evokes  the  tragic  genesis  of  the 

black  experience  Hi  America  and  that 
its  intended  focus  is  itpon  voluntary 
.  •immigration,  -  primarily  from  01- 

■  rope  .  Tliat  view  is  buttressed  more  by 

convention  than  fact. 

:  ;  AclowW^drit^anaJy^f^veals 

thesplendid  giftto  have  been  inspired 
■by  the  impact  ofthe  death  ojf  Lincoln 
on  a  liberal  French  nobleman, 
Edouard  de  Laboulaye,  who,  unlike 
.Emperor  Napoleon  HI,  supported 
Lincoln’s  cause,  particularly  after 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Labaul&ye’s  first  ,  expression  of 
.gratitwte  was  a  medal  financed  by  a 
'  subscription  to  which  more  than 
40,000 French  citizens  contributed.  It 
read,. “Lincoln,  an  honest  man;  abol¬ 
ished  slavery,  saved  the  Republic  and 

wasassassioa  ted, ’April  15, 1865.”  The 
.  medal  readied  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  a 
note  telling  her  ’in  this  little  box  is 
the  heart  of  France."  Another  letter 
-^fram  the  citizens  Of  Caen  noted  Un- 
,  coin  had  met  his  task,  “without  veil¬ 
ing  the  statue  of  Liberty."  ' 

Not  satisfied  with  t his  gesture  of 
appreciation,  Laboulaye,  again  in 
1865,  suggested  to  friends,  including 
the  sculptor  Auguste  Bartholdi,  a 
monument  to  .  American  ,  independ¬ 
ence,  for  which  France  had  fought. 

;  Astbefirstcentennlalofindepeid- 
ence  approached,  tte  idea  emerged  to 
portray  to  senne  fashion*' Liberty  en¬ 
lightening  die  world."  Bartholdi’s 
4[  evolving  concepts  end  the  resulting . 
monument  areapart  of  history  that  is 
known.  Yet  had  it  nokbeenforslav- 
ery,  and  die  war  that 'ended  It,  the 
train  of  draught  and  inspiratfon  that 
-  led  to  our  Statue  erf  Ubertymaynever 
have  left  die  station.  Clearly,  die 
'  agony,  struggle  and  victory  for  black 
equality  under  the  law  was  central  to- 
tbe  concept  for  which  die  statue  now 
stands.  But  for  it,  the  ‘‘admirable 
spot”  as  Bartholdi  described  Becfloes 
Island  to  LabouIaye,^  might  still  be 
bare.  .  .*  James  W.  Symington 

Washington,  June  5;  1986 
The.  writer  is  d  former  member  of. 
Congress  from  Missouri.  -  ; 


Mexico  Must  Do  Better  Key  Role  for  African  National  Congress 


that  the  shuttle’s  technology  has  grown  obsolete,  shuttles  desperately  need.  If  the  Pentagon  and  intel- 
Donald  Regan,  the  President's  chief  of  staff,  is  right  ligence  agencies  insist  on  a  fourth  orbiter  now,  let 
to  wonder,  Why  build  a  vehicle  of  1970’s  design  that  them  pay  for  it.  NASA's  flight  plan  was  outdated 
is  meant  to  be  operating  well  after  the  year  2000?  even  before  the  Challenger  tragedy;'  why  on  earth 
The  concept  of  a  reusable  space  vehicle  has  merit,  should  we  rush  to  resume  it  now? 

Rotting  in  Warehouses:  People 


Peggy  Dowling  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  recently  to  talk  about  the  last 
days  in  the  life  of  her  "Gram,"  a  Medicaid  patient 
who  suffered  from  a  stroke  —  as  well  as  from  lax 
nursing-home  supervision. 

Members  of  Gram’s  family  came  to  her  nursing 
home  each  day  to  give  her  meals  and  thus  could 
closely  observe  its  standard  of  care.  Sometimes 
they  found  her  strapped  into  a  chair,  her  paralyzed 
arm  dangling  on  the  floor.  Often,  her  call  button  was 
placed  on  her  paralyzed  side  or  tied  under  the  bed. 
When  they  complained,  they  were  warned  she 
might  be  put  in  a  back  section  of  the  home  where 
care  was  worse. 

One  night.  Gram  complained  of  stomach 
cramps  and  refused  to  eat.  Her  family  asked  the 
nurse  to  call  a  doctor,  but  the  request  was  ignored 
for  two  days.  Then,  with  Gram  in  extreme  pain,  her 
family  called  a  doctor,  who  called  for  an  ambu¬ 
lance.  Gram  died  within  two  hours,  of  an  intestinal 
blockage. 


The  story  is  not  unique.  A  two-year  survey  by 
the  Senate  committee  staff  found  that  a  third  of  the 
8,852  nursing  homes  serving  the  most  severely  ill 
fail  to  meet  the  most  essential  Federal  health, 
safety  and  care  standards.  About  a  thousand  homes 
are  in  gross  violation.  “We  have  warehoused  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  oldest,  sickest  citizens,"  Senator 
John  Heinz  said,  “and  the  Federal  Government 
isn’t  doing  anything  about  it.  ” 

The  committee  report  comes  less  than  three 
months  after  a  similar  study  by  the  National  Acad¬ 


emy  of  Sciences  found  that  patients  in  many  Gov¬ 
ernment-certified  nursing  homes  receive  shock¬ 
ingly  inadequate  care.  Supervision  is  lax  and  with 
nursing  home  beds  in  short  supply,  the  Government 
seldom  applies  its  only  sanction — refusing  to  allow 
Federal  Medicaid  reimbursements. 

None  of  that,  however,  dissuades  the  Reagan 
Administration  from  cutting  Federal  grants  to  the 
states  for  the  enforcement  of  nursing  home  stand¬ 
ards.  the  cuts  would  come  just  as  a  new  inspection 
system,  formulated  under  a  1984  Federal  court  rul¬ 
ing,  is  to  take  effect.  New  training  and  assessment 
procedures  are  essential  to  the  new  process,  which 
puts  more  emphasis  on  patient  comfort  and  less  on 
paperwork. 

The  Senate  report  calls  for  strengthening  the 
nursing-home  inspection  system  and  the  national 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  program,  under 
which  federally  funded  ombudsmen  in  each  state 
act  as  intermediaries  in  disputes  between  facilities 
and  patients.  The  report  also  recommends,  sensi¬ 
bly,  that  the  current  excess  of  hospital  beds  be  used 
to  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  nursing  home  beds 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  clarify  to  the 
states  what  minimum  items  and  services  are  to  be 
covered  by  Medicaid. 

By  2000,  the  number  of  Americans  in  nursing 
homes  will  have  multiplied  from  1.3  million  to  sev¬ 
eral  million.  Yet  the  Administration  maintains  its 
grudging  attitude  toward  its  court-ordered  obliga¬ 
tion  to  insure  the  quality  of  nursing  home  care.  It 
has  steadfastly  kept  its  eyes  shut  to  the  need  for 
more  Federal  supervision.  When  it  chooses  to  open 
them,  it  will  see  an  ugly  problem,  growing  larger. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 

The  F  irst  F  ather’s  Day 


Most  Americans  view  Father’s  Day 
as  a  happy  coincidence  of  sentiment 
and  commerce,  a  time  to  celebrate 
Dad  with  token  presents,  a  festive 
meal,  a  weekend  excursion.  If  they 
think  at  all  about  the  origin  of  the  holi¬ 
day.  they  assume  it  to  be  the  work  of 
the  greeting  card  industry. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
tracing  the  roots  of  the  holiday  back 
to  16th<entury  France.  Indeed,  re¬ 
cent  work  by  Prof.  Julien  Levi- 
P6dant  of  the  elite  Ecole  Supgrieure 
des  Etudes  Dfemod6es  in  Strasbourg 
makes  it  possible  to  piece  some  of  the 
history  together. 

It  has  long  been  known,  if  little  re¬ 
marked,  that  a  small  religious  sect 
under  the  leadership  of  a  priest,  one 
Guillaume  Cravatier,  flourished  in 
southern  Burgundy  around  the  year 
1500-  For  obscure  reasons,  he  and  his 
followers  believed  that  the  Crucifix¬ 
ion  took  place  not  in  the  Holy  Land 
but  on  a  hillside  near  the  Burgundian 
town  of  Beaune,  some  60  miles  north 

Of  Lyon. 


Let  the  Holiday 
Not  Be  Dismissed 
As  Lacking  History 

After  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  in 
1516,  Pfcre  Cravatier  lost  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Francis  I,  A  local  bishop  soon 
sarcastically  dismissed  him  as  the 
"Faux  Terre  Dei"  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic.  Legend  has  it 
that  he  was  helped  to  escape  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  guards  and  made  his  way 
south  by  river  boat,  disguised  as  a 
silkworm  merchant. 

That  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
tale  were  it  not  for  some  bored  reli¬ 
gion  majors  at  Oxford  in  1926.  Aching 
to  rebel  against  the  established  order 
in  an  unrebel  lious  climate,  they  re¬ 
vived  Pfcre  Cravatier’s  schism.  Se¬ 
cretly  calling  themselves  Cravatites, 
they  wore  identical  loud  neckties. 
This  may  explain  why  it  is  now  so 


common  to  give  ugly  ties  as  gifts  — 
but  that's  getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

After  spring  term,  four  of  the 
Cravatites  went  south  together  by 
train  to  visit  their  parents  in  Cannes. 
On  impulse,  they  debarked  at  Dijon 
and  retraced  Pfere  Cravatier’s  route 
through  the  vineyard  country,  by 
taxi.  They  raised  repeated  toasts  to 
good  wine,  to  religious  freedom  and  to 
“Faux  Terre  Dei." 

Eavesdropping  at  the  next  table 
was  an  arriviste  American  eager  to 
impress  his  friends  with  his  culture. 
“Do  you  know  what  today- is?”  he 
asked  after  the  Oxonians  had  depart¬ 
ed.  "It’s  June  15  —  Father’s  Day.”  It 
was  only  a  drunken  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  an  unintended  pun,  but  obviously 
it  stuck. 

Next,  says  Professor  Levi-P6dant, 
he’ll  explore  why  Americans  cele¬ 
brate  another  holiday,  which  this 
year  fell  on  Sunday.  May  11.  known  to 
the  ancient  Runes  as  Moth  Thursday. 

PETER  PASSELL 


On  Human  Rights 

To  the -Editor: 

“Stop  Bullying  Mexico"  (edi  toriaJ; 
June  5}  makes  a  strong  case  for  more 
of  a  “good  neighbor"  role  for  the  U.S. 
to  help  Mexico  through  its  economic 
plight.  Perhaps  more  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments  could 
help  control  the  flow  of  drugs  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  And  maybe  service 
on  the  $97  billion  debt  should  be  re¬ 
scheduled  and  tied  to  the  price  of  oiL 

With  this  kind  of  help,  Mexico 
might  take  some  of  the  steps  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  get  its  economic  bouse  in  or¬ 
der;  it  might  attempt  to  feed  its  hun¬ 
gry  and  slow  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens 
across  our  border. 

We  might  add  to  your  suggestions 
that  Mexico  get  its  house  in  order  on 
the  human-rights  issue.  What  about 
the  400-plus  “disappearance  cases" 

.  that  Amnesty  International  has  docu¬ 
mented?  Our  other  concerns  are  with 
politically  motivated  killings;  torture 
and  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  and  al¬ 
leged  poor  treatment  of  prisoners’ 
visitors,  and  imprisonment  of  those 
we  consider  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Amnesty  International  published 
May  14  a  report  on  human  rights  in 
Mexico,  which  ranks  second  only  to 
Ohle  in  our  hemisphere  in  human- 
rights  violations.  A  sorry  record  in¬ 
deed,  one  that  needs  attention  as  a 
condition  to  our  becoming  a  better 
“good  neighbor."  Jack  Acker 
KATHY  KING  Wo  UK 
Amnesty  International-Group  III 
Teaneck,  N.J.,  June  7, 1986 


To  the  Editor: 

Further  on  “If  Apartheid  Is  That 
Evil .  ^gteditoriaL  jan&A}:  Jt  is  at  -■ 
the ;  -utmost .  importance  flat  the 
United  States  Government  xethinkits.-' 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  it  change 
its  present  attitude  toward  the  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress.  Anyone  who 
has  any  contact  in  the  black  town¬ 
ships  to  South  Africa  will  soon  realize 
that  the  A-N.C.  enjoys  wide  support 
not  only  outside  South  Africa  hot  . 
within  the  country  as  well. 

.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  railed  for  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  release  of  Nelson:  Mandela. 
However,  this  cannot  take  place  in 
isolation  from  the  unbanning  of  the 
AJ4.C.  It  is  only  when  all  political  or¬ 
ganizations  are  allowed  to  organize 
freely  within  South  Africa  that  there 
will  be  any  possibility  at  all  at  a  ne¬ 
gotiated  settlement  toward*  a  hew 
South  Africa,  which  will  Involve  jus¬ 
tice  and  freedom  for  all  its  citizens. 

It  is  tragic  that  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  constructive  engagement  and 
fl>e  inconsistencies  of  U.S.  Govern- .. 
ment  policy  there  is  overwhelming 
opposition  to  the  United  States  from 
within  the  black  communities  to  ; 
South  Africa.  The  present  impasse  is  . 
not  tally  tragic  but  also  dangerous 
and  not  only  for  southern  Africa  but 
for  the  wider  world  as  wefi..  The 
United  States  has  both  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
creative  role  in  bringing about  the 
fundamental  changes  that  are  re-. 


quired.  One  thing  is  dear:  there  will:’ 
be  no  genuine  settlement  wtthauHhe 
dlredtovotoremerit  ofeqg  African  Naffl 
tionaI€ongTTgg^Ag£:>.  A&erborainhu 
-iv ;  4;  1986b 

The  writer  recently  resjgned.after  12 * 
years  as  on  -position  party  member 
of  the  South  African  Parliament. 


To  the  Editor: 

“Why  Mi:  Reagan  Blundered  on 
SALT,"  by  Senator.  Albert  Gore  Jr. 
(Op-Ed,June  1)  is  timely  and  impor¬ 
tant.  Yes,  President  Reagan  has  blun¬ 
dered  ontfte  strategic  arms  limita¬ 
tion  tredty.Moreimportant,  he  is 
.about  to  blunder  on  our- national  se- 
'  curity  and  world  peace.  ■ 

SALTO  was  never  aperfect  treaty. 
Treaties  are bom  imperfect  or  be¬ 
come  so  .  in  time.  What  must  be  left 
when  negotiators  recess  is  a!  leader- 
shlp  and  a  people  determined  to  have 
arms  control.  This  does  not  call  for 
sariificebf  national  secmityy  but  sac¬ 
rifice  of time  and  effort  to  clarify  and 
amend  SALT  IT,  especially  In  foil 
light  of  impartial  investigation  and 
judgment  of  its  minor  violations. 

People  vfira  want  peace  do  not  scrap 
treaties.  We  must  sit  and  wait  like  the 
waiy and  dangerous  eagle,  holding  . 
tight  the  arrows  of  war  but  with  our 
head  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
olivebraheh.  J.G.Sado 

•  -  ■  Philadelphia,  - June  2,  1986 


Now  the  Good  News  About  Tulane’s  Student-Athlete  Solution 


To  the  Editor: 

‘  ‘Shame  Can't  Cure  College  Sports” 
(editorial.  May  27)  proves  once  again 
that  no  good  deed  goes  unpunished. 

You  correctly  point  out  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  division  I-A  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletics  involves,  especially  for 
the  country’s  highly  selective  universi¬ 
ties,  unfortunate  tradeoffs  between 
academic  standards  and  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  successful  competition.  But 
you  would  have  done  a  greater  service 
had  you  made  your  readers  more  fully 
aware  of  what  Tulane  University 
seeks  to  accomplish  by  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  its  select  com¬ 
mittee  on  intercollegiate  athletics. 

U  you  believe  that  academically  se¬ 
lective  institutions  have  no  business 
participating  in  division  I-A  athletics, 
argue  that  point  directly.  This  level  of 
competition,  however,  is  part  of  Tu- 
lane's  culture  and  history,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  administer  a  program 
that  is  educationally  honest,  athleti¬ 
cally  competitive  and  nondiscrixnina- 
tory.  Were  TWane’s  new  standards 
adapted  by  the  N.CAA.  for  division 
I-A  schools,  intercollegiate  athletics 
would  be  revolutionized.  . 

While  the  average  Scholastic  Apti- 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


tude  Test  score  for  a  nonathlete  en¬ 
rolling  at  Tulane  is  approximately  300 
points  above  the  university's  self-im¬ 
posed  standard  of  850  for  scholarship 
athletes,  the  850  figure  is  nonetheless 
150  points  above  the  N.CAJL-man-' 
dated  minimum  of  700— a  significant, 
step  forward  for  a  division  I-A  institu- ; 
tion.  For  comparative  purposes,  the 
average  S.A.T.  score  nationally  is  906 
for  all  college-bound  students  and  722 
for  black  college-bound  students. 

Tulane’s  850  minimum,  moreover, 
was  not  arbitrarily  set.  Based  on  a  his¬ 
torical  analysis  of  the  data  at  TUlane, 
we  concluded  that  a  highly  motivated 
student-athlete  who  scores  at  least  850 
on  the  S.A.T.  has  a  better  than  50  per¬ 
cent  probability  of  graduating  from 
the  university,  given  proper  tutorial 
assistance  and  support-  . 

Solutions  to  the  problems  Tulane 
and  its  counterparts  face  will  not  be  v 
found  in  facile  promnmeementsabout . 


the  need  to  harmonize  acad< 
values  and  athletics.  ;  Who  w 
argue  a  contrary  goal?  The  is 
rather,  is  how  to  do.  it 
Tulane’s  faculty  and  students 
alumni,  friends,- atoletic  staff, 
tees  and,  now,  you  are  not  rati 
happy  with  the  select  commit 
recornmendatigns.  it '  is  underst 
able,  indeed  inevitable,  that  the 
posed  changes  are  not  to  everyt 
lilting,  for  universities  are  com 
and  their  constituencies^ diverse, 
recommendations  were  nooethi 
adopted  as  adrrectapproacfa  to  a 
trenched  problem. 

Tulane’s  solution  may  not  be 
gant:  it  is  too  bold  for  some,  toot 
for  others.  But  it  Is  straightforo 

publicly  stated  and  academii 
honest  Not  a  bad  beginning,  it  sc 
tomie.  EamonM.Ki 

President,  Tulane  Ubiver 
;New  .Orleans, June  3. 
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Why  Mr.  Reagan  Is  Right  About  SALT 


-  By  Kenneth  L*.  Adelman  ■ 

WASHINGTON.  — :  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell  once  remained  that  we  often  de¬ 
fend  most  passionately  those  opinions 
for  which  we?  have  the  least  factual 
bads.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other 
way  to  explain  the  torrent  of  emotion 
that  has  greeted  the  President’s  deci¬ 
sion  that  we  axe  no  longer  bound  by 
the  second  strategic  arms.  Umitathm 
accord. 

Even  oh  its'  face,'  the  case  against 
the  President's  decision  looks  dubious 
at.  best,  Afterall,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  agreed  unanj-" 
mously  in  1979 that  SALT nwasDOt  in 
the  country^  ‘  “rationaL  security  in¬ 
terests.”  /Hie.  treaty  was  never-  rati- . 
fied.  It  never  had  the  force  of. law.  ft 
never  subsequently  gained  the  sup¬ 
port  needed  forratificatiou.  The  chief 
prediction  'of  its  critics'—  that  it 
would  permit  a  vast  modernization 
and  expansion  of  Sbviet  strategic 
farces — has  come  true,  in  spades.  On 
top  of  all  this/theSoviet  "Union  is  vio- 
2a  thug  the  central  provisions  of  the 
agreement1-'.- 

.  What  could  be  more  dear-cut?  Why. 
do  critics  hay.  that  the  United  States 
shoHd  amtinue  to  abide  unilaterally 
by  SALT  II?. 

-  .Fi^  Soviet  violations  are  alleged 
to  be  "peripheral.”  The  President's 
critics ‘roold  like  tohaveit  both  • 
ways.  When  SALT  H  was  up  Jorxati- 
ficatiop  in  1979,  its  supporters  com- 
znouly  .  died  three1  prinddons  as  its 
mEin.ajd\antages:.,.me^rJiinneEicsdb 
limits  :-(on'  ^-warheads-per^aunefaer  - 
and  crveraU  launchers>;  the  prohibi- 
tlonojia  second  new  type  of  land- 
based  iutercdiptmental  missile;  and  - 
the  restraints  on  encoding  test  data.. 
The- Soviets  are  completely  contra- 
veningtbe  provisions  on  new  missiles 
and  encoding,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  limit  oa  missile  launchers. 
Provisions  hailed  as  central,  when 

‘  SALT  II  was  being  sold  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  “peripheral”  now  that  the 
.  Soviets  are  violating  them. 

Second,  the  Soviet  violations  are , 
sometimes  said  to  be “ambiguous”  or 
unimportant.  The  new,  SALT- viol  at- 
ixig  SS-25  missile  is  notinany  sense 
marginal.  It  is  one  df’two  powerful- 
new  land-based  strategic  missiles 
that  the  Soviets  are.  now  adding  to 
their  arsenal,  In  short;  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  current  Soviet  buildup  of 
land-based  missiles  is  occturixig  in 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman  is  director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
arrriamenl  Agency.  •  . 


clear  contravention  of  SALT  11.  The 
violation  is  clear  since  the  throw- 
weight,  or  payload,  of  the  SS-25  mis¬ 
sile  is  not,  as  some  critics  continue  to 
claim,  just  “slightly*’  greater  than  its 
alleged  predecessor,  the  SS-13,  hut 
roughly  twice  that  —  clearly  beyond 
the  5  percent  increase  permitted  by 
the  treaty.  In  addition,  the  Soviets’ 
scrambling  of  their  test  signals  is 
seriously  impeding  verification. 

Third,  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
the  Soviets  have  dismantled  1,000  or 
more  systems  to  comply  with  SALT. 
This  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  themselves  claim  to  have 
dismantled  only  540  weapons  under 
SALT.  More  important,  what  the  crit¬ 
ics’  figures  really  demonstrate  are 
jiot  the  quantitative,  limits  on  the 
Soviet  arsenal  but  the  vast  qualitative 
growth  of  the  Soviet  arsenal:  under  the 
treaty.  The  Soviets  dismantled  more 
during  SALT  than  the  United  States 


He  is  not 
abandoning 
arms  control 


did  because  they  built  faster  and 
modernized  much  more  than  we  did. 
The  majority  of  silos  said  by  the  crit- 
ick  to-' Jaei  :dlsnaatled>^fediiiie  -  the 
homes  oT hew;  vastly  ihore'pdw  ferrful ' 
missiles.  The  figures  are  less-a  testi¬ 
mony  to  SALT’S  effectiveness  than  a 
measureof  what  it  failed  to  control. 

...  Nor.  should  we  attribute  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  any  Soviet  systems  solely 
or  even  mainly  to  SALT.  When  new 
Soviet  systems  come. on,  old,  obsoles¬ 
cent  systems  generally  go.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  650  SS-4  and  SS^5  medium-range 
missiles  —  unconstrained  by  any 
arms  accord  —  were  dismantled  by 
the  Soviets  afterthe  SS-20,  a  far  more 
potent  threat,  came  on  stream.  The 
claim  that  the  Soviets’  decisions  to 
dismantle  weapons  during  the  period 
of  SALT  were  necessarily  due  to 
SALT  is  a  case  of  misplaced  causal¬ 
ity:  -  • 

Fourth,  critics  claim  that  without 
SALT  II  the  Soviets  will  vastly  In¬ 
crease  their  warheads  and  accelerate 
the  arms  buildup.  Projections  of 
large  increases  in  Soviet  warheads  — 
beyond  the  considerable  increases  al¬ 
ready  anticipated  under  SALT  —  are 
easily  made  on  paper.  In  reality,  such 


changes  are  neither  quick  nor  cheap 
—  nor  necessarily  even  militarily 
useful.  For  example,  some  critics 
claim  that  the  Soviets  would  put  20  or 
30  warheads  on  the  SS-18  missile,  in¬ 
stead  of  10.  But  this  is  likely  to  under¬ 
mine,  if  not  preclude,  the  SS-18's 
main  mission — that  is,  to  destroy  our 
missiles  in  their  silos. 

The  basic  notion  that  SALT  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  constraining  the  Soviet 
buildup  now,  or  would  do  so  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  an  illusion.  It  presumes  future 
compliance  with  critical  provisions, 
when  we  already  have  seen  clear  and 
major  violations  of  key  parts  of  the 
treaty.  Even  while  adhering  to  terms 
of  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  have  nearly 
doubled  their  strategic  warheads, 
from  5,000  to  9,200.  Under  SALT  II, 
the  number  could  rise  further  to 
12,000  by  1990.  With  or  without  SALT 
II,  we  envision  a  5  to  7  percent  growth 
in  Soviet  strategic  investment  every 
year  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see.  With 
or  without  SALT  II,  we  envision  an 
all-new  Soviet  land-based  missile 
force  in  the  next  decade. 

If  this  is  constraint,  it  is  hard  to  en¬ 
vision  a  lack  of  constraint.  With  their 
defense  spending  running  at  15  to  17 
percent  of  their  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  the  Soviets  already  have  their  ac¬ 
celerator  near  or  on  the  floor. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  critics  who 
now  base  so  much  of  their  argument 
on  predicting  increases  in  Soviet  war¬ 
heads  beyond  those  envisioned  by 
SALT  II  (which  did  not  explicitly 
limit  warheads)  used  to  tell  us  that 
waybeads  -don^.  county  ip- the 

1970’s,  who*  the  .United  States:  en-, 
joyed  a  3-to-i  advantage  in  warheads; 
many  of  these  same  critics  were  ar¬ 
guing  that  “strategic  superiority” 
and  numbers  of  warheads  were 
“meaningless”  and  could  be  bar¬ 
gained  away  without  risk  to  United 
States  security. 

Fifth,  it  is  argued  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision  is  bad  for  our  al¬ 
liances.  Despite  extensive  Adminis¬ 
tration  consultations  with  the  allies, 
there  have  been  some  allied  disagree¬ 
ment  and  some  adverse  effects  on 
allied  public  opinion.  We  naturally  re¬ 
gret  this.  As  the  reasoning  for  the 
President’s  decision  and  the  facts  be¬ 
come  better  known,  we  hope  this  will 
change.  We  hope  our  allies'  concerns 
will  be  alleviated. 

But  short-term  popularity  cannot 
be  the  criterion  by  which  we  judge  the 
wisdom  of  policy.  Our  overriding  con¬ 
cern  must  remain  long-term  strate¬ 
gic  safety  and  genuine  arms  control. 
Continued  adherence  to  an  ineffective  » 
and  unratified  treaty  that  our  adver- 


:  Washington 

T be  balance  of  power  between  the 
President  and  theCongress  is  V 
clearly !'  shifting  against  the  . 
President;  except  perhaps  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  nuclear  arms  control; 

Most  of;  the  time  itisnow.  the  Coni . 
gress  and  mainly  mid  ironically  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  that  is 
dominating  the  decisions  bn  the 
Irndget  and tax reform, -and-  increas¬ 
ingly  challenging  Mr.  Reagan. on  de- 
fen»  and  foreign  jxflicy. 

This  often  happens  in  the  last year or 
so  of  a  President’s  second  term,  but 
there  has  seldom  been  a  case  where  a 
President  is  as  popular  asf  .Mr.  Reagan 
aDdyethassOmiK*troublegetting  - 
what  he  wants  oh  Capitol  Hill., 

There  are  many  reasons  for  .  this. 
For  example.  Mr.  Reagan. keeps  de¬ 
manding  things  he  knows  in  advance 
he  cannotgetv  and  be  refuses  to  pay  \ 
for  the  things  he  wants. '  . 

He  was  back  again  in  his  latest  . 

news  amference  proclaiming,  ^the  . 

need  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  compelling  a:balanced  budget; 
demanding  another  fiftT  million  for  ■ 
the  Nicaraguan  contras,  and  offering 
a  mystifying  clarification  about  why 
he  was  against  the  second  Strategic 
Arms  limitation  Treaty;  - 
As  so’often  in  the  past,,  he  had  to  go . 
on  television  to  clarify  his  clarification, 
god  this  time  finally  he  was  predse.  • 
The  treaty  was  finished  lor  the  U.S.,  he 
said,  though  he  was  wfli  ingtohegotiafe  • 
something  a  lot- better.  .  •  ■  -  • 

Xn  the  same  meeting  with  the  re- 
oortere,  he  called  for.  another  in-  ; 
SJgase  in  the  defense  budget  Jxd  t©r 
tested  a  tax  increase  to'payifor.  it; 
said  be  didn't  mean  toput  Mr.  Gorba-  / 
cHev  in  the  same  category  as  Castro, ; 
Arafat  and  Qaddafi,  and  remarked. 
“I  find  it  difficult  also"  to  find  any 


The  balance 
shifts  against 
the  President 


cases  of  starvation  and  undernourish¬ 
ment”  in  the  United  States. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  for 
over  five  years  but  the  problems  of 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  nuclear 
arms  race  remain,  and  the  new  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  of  the  Senate  have 
bad  enough  of 'it. 

Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  Republi¬ 
can  leader;  Pete  V.  Domenici,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  Senate  with  a  new  and  as¬ 
sertive  leadership,  most  evident  in 
their  remarkable  handling  of  the  tax 
reform  HU. 

They  cooperate  with  the  White 
House  when  they  can,  but  when  Don¬ 
ald  Regan,  the  chief  of  staff,  tells 
tiiem-he  wants  more  for  defense  and 
no  tax  increase  and  urges  them  to 
raise  revenue  by  selling  off  Govern¬ 
ment  property,  they  see  him  politely 
ta  the  door.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
:  leaderatnp  of  these  three  senators, 
among  others,  has  made  even  many 
-Democrats  here  wonder  whether  it. 
would  .be  good  for  the  country  If  the 
Denocrios  were  to  win  control  of  the 
Senate  in  the  1986  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  and  turn  the  leadership  over  to 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  or  some 
other  Democrat. 

The  question  is  how  to  avoid  an  im¬ 
passe  between  the  White  House  and 


the  Congress  between  now  and  the 
1988  Presidential  election. 

There  is  a  present  danger,  fix-  exam¬ 
ple,  that  the  failure  to  reach  a  U.S.- 
Soviet  verifiable  arrangement  for  the 
control  of  atomic  weapons  may  lead 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  conclude  that  no 
progress  is  likely  until  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  administration  in  Washington.  And 
despite  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showing 
that  the  American  people  continue 
strongly  to  support-  a  nuclear  freeze 
and  a  test  ban.  President  Reagan  may 
still  decide  to  give  up  trying  to  reach  a 
nuclear  arms  control  agreement  and 
instead  just  leave  it  to  the  next  guy. 

The  President  did  tell  the  press  the 
.other  day  that  he  wanted  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  leader  was  also  willing  to  keep 
his  promise  for  another  summit  this 
year.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  date. 

Meanwhile  time  is  running  out.  The 
President  will  be  Involved  in  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  celebrations  early 
In  July  and  then  in  the  Congressional 
election  campaign  until  November. 

Despite  the  President's  decision  to 
scrap  SALT  II,  the  quiet  indications 
from  Moscow  are  that  the  summit 
might  go  on,  probably  in  December.  ■ 

Maybe  even  that  late,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  two  leaders  to  give  their 
negotiators  new  Instructions;  but  any 
agreement  will  require  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  and  ratification  by  the  Senate,  and 
.  that  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  once  the 
Presidential  campaign  begins  in  ear¬ 
nest  after  the  Christinas  holidays. 

Accordingly,  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  President 
and  Congress  is  obvious,  but  there  is 
'  little  evidence  this  problem  is  bang  an¬ 
ticipated  even  between  the  White 
House  and  Republican  Congressional 
leaders,  let  atone  the  Democrats.  O 


sary  is  seriously  violating  is  not  cost- 
or  risk-free  either.  As  the  President 
has  said,  what  is  needed  are  real  re¬ 
ductions.  Only  this  will  ultimately 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  mutual  re¬ 
straint. 

Sixth,  it  is  alleged  that  what  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  wants  is  an  “all-out 
arms  race.”  This  is  simply  false. 
Anyone  who  reads  the  President’s 
decision  and  listens  to  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing  will  see  that  he  has  provided  a 
clear  new  formula  for  restraint  that 
will  be  more  effective  than  SALT. 
The  President  pledged,  for  example, 
that  we  will  not  increase  launchers  or 
ballistic  missile  warheads  above 
Soviet  levels.  This  is  a  serious  pledge, 
one  that  creates  real  costs  for  a  Soviet 
buildup  and  provides  real  rewards  for 
Soviet  reductions  and  restraint — just 
as  genuine  arms  control  should  do.  It 
is  verifiable  and  do-able.  In  contrast, 
continued  unilateral  observance  of 
SALT  II  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  com¬ 
pliance  would  merely  reinforce  the 
dangerous  idea  that  Soviet  violations 
can  easily  be  tolerated.  It  would  also 
likely  encourage  even  further  viola¬ 
tions  and  convince  the  Soviets  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  drive  for  military  superi¬ 
ority. 

As  the  President  has  repeatedly 
made  dear,  what  we  want  above  all 
are  serious  negotiations  in  Geneva 
leading  to  agreements  with  which  the 
Soviets  will  comply  —  to  equitable 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals.  □ 


Paris 

The  future  of  apartheid  has  been 
settled.  The  question  is  no  longer 
whether  it  will  be  abolished,  but 
when,  in  what  circumstances,  and 
what  will  follow. 

That  is  the  message  of  Pretoria’s 
decision  to  declare  national  emergen¬ 
cy,  and  of  the  world’s  reaction.  The 
surprise  isn’t  that  the  regime  and  the 
people  of  South  Africa  have  reached 
this  painful  confrontation,  but  that  it 
took  so  long. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  rejoice. 
Things  will  get  worse  in  South  Africa, 
possibly  for  a  long  time,  before  they 
begin  to  get  better.  Many  will  suffer 
for  simply  being  there,  apart  from 
what  they  do  and  have  done. 

Nor  does  it  behoove  the  rest  of  us  to 
feel  righteous  or  superior.  The  world 
record  on  racism  is  foul,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  whites  and  blacks,  but  among 
whites,  among  blacks,  among  Asians 
and  others.  The  difference  Is  that 
other  societies,  though  still  not  all, 
moved  a  little  earlier  to  recognize  the 
disgrace  on  the  name  of  humanity. 

The  powerful  minority  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  clings  to  selfish  notions  that  were 
once  widely  shared.  The  Times  of 
London  recalls  a  whimsical  example 
of  passionate  Afrikaner  belief  in 
unacceptable  old  ideas.  A  British  sea 
captain  visited  Pretoria  on  his  voyage 
around  the  world  in  1897-98.  President 
Kruger  angrily  corrected  him.  “You 
don’t  mean  round  the  world,  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  You  mean  in  the  world,” 
since  the  world  is  certainly  fiat. 

But  there  is  nothing  whimsical 
about  stubbornly  Insisting  that 
human  rights  depend  on  race.  The 
outpouring  of  indignation  has  under¬ 
tones  of  embarrassment  at  South  Af¬ 
rica’s  claim  to  be  part  of  the  modern 
world  without  recognizing  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  show  moral  as  well  as  material 
advance.  It  is  a  reminder  of  how  re¬ 
cently  the  West  began  to  move  on. 

So  it  is  necessary  to  express  that  ob¬ 
ligation  loudly  and  clearly  enough  to 
sweep  away  those  old  South  African 
beliefs.  The  issue  for  outsiders  Is  how 
to  do  that.  There  should  be  no  illusion 
that  sweet  reason  will  suffice.  The 
failure  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  “constructive  engagement” 
and  the  collapse  of  Commonwealth 
efforts  to  mediate  make  that  clear. 

Neither  should  there  be  any  illusion 
that  measures  are  available  to  force  a 
peaceful  solution  from  abroad.  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  W.  Botha  should  be  believed 
when  he  says :  “We  are  not  weaklings 
...  If  we  are  forced  to  go  it  alone, 
then  so  be  it.”  Punitive  action  will 
have  some  effect  but  onlookers,  how¬ 
ever  outraged,  will  not  be  decisive. 
The  open  questions  will  be  answered 
by  the  people  directly  involved.  The 
main  reason  for  sanctions  should  be 


The  right 
reason  for 
sanctions 


understood  as  our  own  need  to  show 
what  we  now  believe,  our  need  to 
show  support  for  those  who  fight  for 
dignity  and  decency. 

This  is  required  for  Western  self- 
respect.  But  it  is  also  wise  policy  be¬ 
cause  it  matters  enormously  to  the 
West  whether  the  regime  falls  in  pro¬ 
tracted  massacres,  what  comes  af¬ 
terward,  and  what  preparations  are 
made  to  deal  with  its  successor.  The 
principled  and  the  practical  point  in 
the  same  direction. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  focus  cm 
sanctions  to  implement  this  stand 
should  be  the  decision  makers,  the 
South  Africans  who  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  Closing  consular  facilities 
and  direct  airlinks  out  of  Africa  would 
be  more  than  symbolism,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  It  would  target  the  traveling  and 
trading  classes,  primarily  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  since  not  many  blacks  and 
few  dissident  whites  have  freedom  to 
move.  Those  who  do  would  discover 
they  too  have  some  dependency  on 
neighboring  black  states,  not  always 
the  upper  hand. 

In  the  same  way,  the  focus  on  in¬ 
centives  should  be  the  development  of 
black  stalls,  of  competent  future  lead¬ 
ership,  helping  the  capacity  for  a 
functioning  multiracial  society  to 
emerge.  The  real  world  never  lives 
"happily  ever  after.”  There  is  always 
a  price  to  pay  for  passage  through  an 
ordeal.  The  future  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  passion  of  the  present. 

The  case  is  strong  now  for  sharp, 
selective  sanctions,  withdrawal  of  fi¬ 
nance,  withdrawal  of  privilege,  with¬ 
drawal  of  markets.  The  case  is  not 
clear  for  attempts  to  dismantle  South 
Africa's  economy.  Specifics  should  be 
examined  with  an  eye  to  the  needs  of 
the  day  after  apartheid.  As  the  rela¬ 
tively  gentle  case  of  the  Philippines 
shows,  it  is  much  harder  to  put  an 
economy  back  together  than  to  rip  it 
apart. 

Australia’s  Malcolm  Fraser  said 
plaintively  after  helping  write  the 
Commonwealth  group's  report,  “We 
are  not  trying  to  bring  South  Africa  to 
its  knees,  but  to  its  senses.”  That  may 
be  wishful.  It  is  the  right  wish. 
Whether  or  not  it  saves  lives  in  South 
Africa,  which  is  the  hope,  it  can  save 
our  senses.  □ 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it,  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  work!. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, 
McLuhan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  The  Times. 
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Humanizing  Nuclear  Weapons 


By  GERALD  JONAS 

Marshall  Brickman  says 
that  he  Is  "ambivalent 
about  gadgets."  He  says 
this  while  sitting  in  a 
Manhattan  office  sur¬ 
rounded  by  word  processing  and 
stereo  gear,  a  copying  machine,  an 
electric  piano  and  an  air-conditioner 
apparently  set  at  "arctic."  The  sheet 
music  on  the  electric  piano  is  Bach’s 
Six  English  Suites.  A  moment  before 
proclaiming  his  ambivalence  about 
gadgets  he  had  announced,  “I’m  a 
clean  copy  freak,"  while  excitedly 
paging  through  a  thick  instruction 
manual  for  a  computer  program 
called  Scriptor  that  "sits  on  top  of 
your  won!  processing  program  and 
reformats  your  screenplay  automati¬ 
cally."  A  moment  after  proclaiming 
his  ambivalence  toward  gadgets  he 
announces:  "If  I  weren’t  a  film 
maker  I'd  probably  be  a  handyman.” 

The  most  recent  screenplay  that 
Scriptor  helped  Mr.  Brickman  format 
was  "The  Manhattan  Project,"  the 
newly-opened  comedy  about  a  bright 
kid  with  a  knack  for  gadgets  who  puts 
together  a  homemade  atom  bomb. 
Like  much  of  Mr.  Brickman’s  work 
for  the  screen  (the  three  movies  he 
co-wrote  with  Woody  Allen  —  “Sleep¬ 
er."  "Annie  Hall,"  "Manhattan”  — 
and  the  two  previous  movies  he  wrote 
and  directed  without  Woody  Allen  — 
"Simon"  and  “Lovesick").  "The 
Manhattan  Project"  teems  with  am¬ 
bivalence.  The  46-year-old  Mr.  Brick¬ 
man  is  too  much  a  man  of  his  time  not 
to  love  the  toys  that  modem  science 
provides  and  too  intelligent  not  to  be 
terrified  of  their  "downside"  poten¬ 
tial  —  such  as  the  possibility  that  we 
will  blow  ourselves  up  with  them, 
making  it  unlikely  that  anyone  will 
get  to  hear  Bach's  Six  English  Suites 
again. 

Bach  is  one  of  Mr.  Brickraan's 
heroes  along  with  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Stanley  Kubrick  and  Freeman  Dyson, 
the  physicist  who  once  worked  on  a 
project  to  blast  a  spaceship  into  orbit 
by  exploding  atom  bombs  under  it 
and  who  is  now  an  advocate  of  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament.  "Bach  had  to 
write  a  cantata  every  Sunday,  rain  or 
shine.  He  also  went  around  Europe 
consulting  on  the  mechanics  of  or¬ 
gans." 

It's  hard  to  tell  whether  Woody 
Allen  is  one  of  Marshall  Brickman’s 
heroes  or  just  a  good  friend  and  a  for¬ 
mer  (and  possibly  future)  collabora¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Brickman  says  of  their  col¬ 
laborations  that  “it  wasn’t  like  work¬ 
ing."  But  it  must  not  be  easy  for  him 
to  hear  people  praising  the  films  they 
wrote  together  as  “Woody  Allen’s 
films."  There  have  even  been  times 


—  before  he  struck  out  on  his  own  — 
when  people  wondered  aloud  if  there 
was  a  "Marshall  Brickman"  or 
whether  the  name  listed  on  the 
credits  was  one  Mr.  Allen’s  in- jokes. 

A  glance  at  the  biographies  at  the 
two  men  only  compounds  the  confu¬ 
sion.  Like  Woody  Allen,  Marshall 


"ftiere  are  differences,  of  course. 
Woody  Allen  dropped  ait  of  college, 
whereas  Marshall  Brickman  got  de¬ 
grees  in  science  and  music  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (“two  worth¬ 
less  pieces  of  paper  instead  of  one”). 
Also,  Woody  Allen  has  been  called 
"the  world's  most  unmarried  bache- 


the  English  approach  to  bringing  up 
ldds  —  treat  them  like  everyone  else 
only  shorter.  Sophie's  first  word  was 
‘rewind.’  ” 

Working  together,  the  Brfckmans 
got  to  explore  "every  nook  and 
cranny"  of  their  relationship.  He  was 
not  only  director  and  co-writer  of 
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Christopher  Collet,  John  Lithgow  and  Marshall  Brickman  talk  things  over  during  the 
making  of  “The  Manhattan  Project”  _ _ _ 


Brickman  grew  up  Jewish  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  showed  a  talent  for  humor  at  an 
early  age  (“1  was  prone  to  funny  hats 
and  irony”),  and  went  on  to  write 
jokes  for  big-time  television  (Mr. 
Brickman  was  head  writer  for 
Johnny  Carson’s  “Tonight"  show  at 
the  age  of  27)  before  turning  to  the 
movies.  Both  men  have  also  written 
humor  pieces  for  Hie  New  Yorker, 
and  are  talented  musicians. 


lor,"  whereas  Marshall  Brickman  is 
not  only  married  and  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  6-year-old  Jessica  and  2-year-old 
Sophie,  but  his  wife  and  collaborator, 
the  film  editor  Nina  Feinberg.  edited 
"The  Manhattan  Project"  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  of  their  apartment  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West.  "We  cleared  out  the 
furniture  and  moved  in  a  Steen  beck 
and  a  Moviola,  so  Nina  could  work  at 
home.  We  use  the  Italian  rather  than 


"The  Manhattan  Project"  but  also 
co-producer.  "You  have  an  enormous 
emotional  investment,  you  come 
borne  with  225,000  feet  of  film  in 
which  is  buried  a  movie  of  some  kind, 
and  the  editor  tells  you  that  the  shot 
you  waited  two  days  for  the  sun  to 
come  out  to  get  is  causing  the  movie 
to  drop  dead  and  has  to  go.  There’s  an 
ambivalence,  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  she’s  your  wife.  I  hove  had  mo¬ 


ments  when  I  wish  . . .  what  can  I 
say,  that  she  won’t  read  and  say, 
‘Why  did  you  say  that?’  ” 

There  were  also  moments  when  the 
Brickmans  looked  at  each  other  on  a 
Sunday  morning  and  said:  "No  one 
mentions  the  movie  for  an  hour."  On 
the  whole,  though,  Mr.  Brickman  is 
delighted  with  the  integration  of  Ms 
work  and  life.  "My  parents  came 
from  a  generation  that  believed  in 
keeping  work  separate  from  the  test 
of  your  life.  I  think  that’s  crazy.  Does 
changing  a  diaper  impede  creativity? 
In  my  case,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  get  some  structure  Into  my  life. 
The  alternative  was  too  terrible.”  He 
recalls  Ms  20’s  —  when  he  was  not 
only  a  successful  television  writer  but 
also  a  successful  cabaret  musician 
(guitar,  banjo)  —  as  the  years  when 
"1  made  a  lot  of  important  decisions 
based  on  how  late  I  could  sleep  hi  the 
morning.  1  drink  of  that  period  of  my 
life  as  a  faded  black-and-white  photo. 
The  emotional  color  was  missing.” 

Asked  to  describe  himself.  Tie  be¬ 
gins  with  the  adjective  "nonthreaten- 
ing,”  then  adds  "6  feet  tall,  boyish 
mid-40’s,  casualty  dressed."  He 
refers  to  Ms  Reeboks  as  "sneakers” 
not  running  shoes,  because,  be  says; 
"they  have  never  done  any  running 
except  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  cabs.  I 
don’t  believe  in  jogging.  It  extends 
your  life —  but  by  exactly  the  amount 
of  time  you  spend  jogging." 

The  germ  of  "The  Manhattan 
Project”  was  an  article  that  Mr. 
Brickman  read  years  ago  in  Scientific 
American  on  ‘laser  separation  of 
trans-Uranic  elements.”  The  basic 
structure  of  the  story  (“that’s  the  im¬ 
portant  part,  dialogue  is  easy")  was 
worked  out  in  long  sessions  with  his 
current  writer-collaborator,  Thomas 
Baum.  Mr.  Brickman  is  quick  to 
scotch  any  rumorathat  Mr.  Baum  is 
an  in-joke.  “He  exists,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  Los  Angeles,  an  ex-New 
Yorker  who  had  a  science-fiction 
novel  published  at  16  and  was  attend¬ 
ing  Harvard  Medical  School  until  he 
came  to  his  tenses  and  became  a 
writer.”  ■ 

Paul  Stephens,  the  17-year-old  hero 
of  "The  Manhattan  Project”  (played 
by  17-year-old  Christopher  Collet, 
whose  previous  credits  include 
"Firstborn”),  steals  some  plutonium 
from  a  secret  weapons  laboratory  in 
his  hometown.  The  director  of  the  lab 
is  played  by  John  Lithgow,  who  is  ro¬ 
mancing  Paul’s  divorced  mother. 
Partly  out  of  Oedipal  jealousy  and 


partly  to  reveal  to  the  commwitty 

what  the  felwratory  ®  ^ 
buflds  as  atom  bomb  out  of  secona- 
hand  parts  and  enters  it  in  a  science 
fair.  -In  a  long  concluding  sequence 
that  has  all  the  bizarre  logic  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence  policy  k»own  as 
"Mutual  Assured  Destruction,  Paul 
threatens- to  detonate  tbebombuj Jjr- 
der  to  save  his  own  life-  This  reauctio 
ad  absunfom  triggers  a  moment  of 
conscience  in  the.Uthgow  character, 
who  untiT  then  has  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  advancing  Ms  career 
than  worrying  abouttbeusesto  which 

his  scientific  genius  is  being  put 

Mr.  Brickman’s  eyes  light  up  when 
he  talks  about  tbe  “gadgets”  that  Ms 
special  effects  man.  Bran  Ferren, 
brought  together  to  create  the  weap¬ 
ons  laboratory  in  the  film.  Much  of 
tiie  equipment  was  picked  up  cheap  at 
the  “twia^a-year  garage  sales”  held 
at  Los  Alamos  and.  Oak  Ridge  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratories.  "Acres  of  sheds 
toll  of  surplus  equipment,  some  of  it 
dating  bade  to  the  original  Manhattan 

Project”  He  becomes  equally  ani¬ 
mated  talking  about  Ms  involvement 
with  the  cinematographer  Bflty  WU- 
'  ||an«  in  the  technical  side  of  Him; 
malting — the  choices,  of  lighting  and 
lenses  and  camera  moves  that  can 
draw  viewers  into  a  scene  and  give 
the  action  a  ’  particular  emotional 
.  tone.  The- entire  movie  is  intended  as 
a  parable  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
scaled  down ito  human  terms.  Its  roes- 
■  sage  ("even  radioactive  clouds  can 
have  silver  linings”)  is  that  nuclear 
holocaust  is  not  inevitable.  -  . 

Can  such  a  message  be  delivered  by 
a  film  that  refuses  to  take  Itself  sol¬ 
emnly?  "Do  you  want  me  to  talk 
about  that?”  Mr.  Brk&man  says. 
“0-K-,  helplessness  is  repugnant  to 
me,  as  a  father,  as  a  piece  of  protoi  ‘ 
plasm.  My  parents  were  activists.  I 
don’t  believe  you  can’t  do  anything. 
Humor  is.  a  reaction  to  anxiety;'  ft  - 
gives  you  a  useful  distance  from  ten¬ 
sion."  As  an  example,  he  quotes  not. 
from  Ms  own  script  but  from  a  joke 
his  daughter  Jessica  brougbt  bome 
-  from  school  the  other  day.  “TMs  is  a 
World  War  HI  knock-knock,  joke. 
World  War  III,  Q.K.?  I  say,  knock/ 
knock,  and  you  say  who’s  there?”.  - 

■  "Knock  knock.” ' 

"Who’s  there?” 

Marshall  Brickman  sit?  in  silence 
behind  Ms  writing  desk,  surrounded 
by  Ms  gadgets,  waiting  far  tbeinter- 
viewer  to  get  it 


Titles  Tell  the  Story  of  a 
Dull  Crop  of  Movies 


Redundancies 


BY  RICHARD  SH-VESTRI/Puzzfes  Edtted  by  Eugene  T.  Msfeska 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 

We’re  at  that  time  of  year  when  most  of  the 
movies  available  have  titles  so  all-purpose 
that  they’re  interchangeable. 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  title  of  the 
new  melodrama  about  a  father  (Christo¬ 
pher  Walken)  who  takes  his  sensitive,  alienated  eider  son 
(Sean  Penn)  into  his  gang  of  professional  thieves  and 
nearly  destroys  the  young  man’s  life?  “Big  Trouble”? 
"Wise  Guys"?  "On  the  Edge"?  "Short  Circuit’’?  “Top 
Gun"?  "Hard  Choices"? 

“Hard  Choices”  would  fit  —  Sean  Penn  must  make 
hard  choices  when  he  finally  realizes  that  his  father  is  not 
the  glamorous  con-artist  he  has  imagined  but  a  vicious 
killer.  However,  "Hard  Choices”  is  another  movie  entire¬ 
ly.  It’s  the  film  about  the  a  pretty,  upper-class  social 
worker  who  engineers  the  escape  from  prison  of  an  naive- 
teen-ager  who  finds  himself  in  big  trouble  as  a  murder 
suspect. 

“Big  Trouble"  would  also  accurately  describe  the 
situation  in  wMch  Mr.  Penn’s  character  finds  himself,  but 
"Big  Trouble”  is  the  title  of  the  John  Cassavetes  comedy 
about  two  would-be  crooks  (Alan  Arkin  and  Peter  Falk) 
whose  plans  to  extort  money  from  an  insurance  company 
short-circuits.  Even  "Short  Circuit,"  "Wise  Guys"  and 
"On  the  Edge"  (not  to  be  contused  with  "Over  the  Edge” 
or  "Jagged  Edge!’)  are  possibilities. 

AH  of  these,  of  course,  are  wrong.  The  correct  title  of 
the  Penn-Walken  film  is  "At  Close  Range." 

But  then,  when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  “At  Close 
Range"  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  alternative  title  for  "Top  Gun." 
This  is  the  action  movie  about  a  United  States  Navy 
fighter  pilot  (Tom  Cruise)  and  his  radar  intercept  officer 
(Anthony  Edwards),  both  of  whom  are  wise  guys,  who  get 
into  big  trouble  during  a  dogfight  at  close  range  with  some 
MIG-28’s,  and  then  must  make  hard  choices  to  avoid  a 
fatal  short  circuit. 

You  have  to  be  in  tip-top  physical  condition  and  have 
the  mental  alertness  of  a  jet  fighter  pilot  to  be  able  to 
remember  whether  “Desert  Hearts”  or  "Desert  Bloom" 
is  the  title  of  the  lesbian  romance  set  in  the  Nevada 
desert.  Both  titles  would  serve  equally  well.  The  only  way 
to  tell  these  two  films  apart  is  to  remember  that  one  of 
them  is  about  A-bomb  tests  in  Nevada,  for  which  "Desert 
Bloom"  is  slightly  more  appropriate  than  "Desert 
Hearts.”  Do  you  follow? 

This  isn’t  a  trivia  game.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  report 
on  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  moment. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  movies  that  have  been  re¬ 
leased  so  far  this  year  are  so  without  character  that  they 
invest  their  titles  with  no  identity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
titles,  being  commonplace,  fail  to  evoke  the  experience  of 
a  particular  movie.  Thus  it's  not  surprising  that,  as  Vari¬ 
ety  reports  in  its  June  4  issue,  movie  theater  box-office  re¬ 
turns  for  the  first  five  months  of  1986  are  the  lowest 
they’ve  been  in  four  years  —  in  terms  of  both  dollars  and 
the  number  of  tickets  sold. 

The  banality  of  titles  certainly  isn’t  to  blame,  but  it's 
symptomatic  of  the  dullness  of  most  of  the  films  being 
sent  into  the  theaters  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  (Be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1  and  May  32  this  year,  The  New  York  Times 
reviewed  171  films,  compared  to  152  in  the  same  period  in 
1985.) 

Though  distinctive  titles  cannot  make  Mts  out  of 
flops,  good  and/or  extremely  popular  films  can  make 
banal  titles  appear  to  be  distinctive.  The  huge  box-office 
response  for  Sylvester  Stallone's  "Rambo”  and  “Cobra" 
make  those  titles  memorable,  whether  you  like  them  or 
not.  Taken  by  itself,  "Raw  Deal,"  the  title  of  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger’s  new  film,  brings  absolutely  nothing  to 
mind  (it  might,  in  fact,  be  equally  appropriate  for  either 
"At  Close  Range’’  or  "Hand  Choices”).  However,  if  the 


Schwarzenegger  movie  turns  Into  a  hit,  "Raw  Deal”  will 
seem  to  belong  to  that  film  and  no  other,  even  though  after 
the  fact. 

There  are  some  film  makers  who,  like  some  play¬ 
wrights  and  novelists,  seem  to  be  unable  to  choose  unin¬ 
teresting  or  unevocative  titles.  These  directors’  titles 
have  an  immediate  identity,  even  before  you  know  what 
the  films  are  about. 

Martin  Scorsese  has  the  knack  ("Mean  Streets,” 
"Taxi  Driver,”  "Raging  Bull,”  among  others).  So  does 
Billy  Wilder:  "Sunset  Boulevard,"  "Ace  in  the  Hole” 
(changed  to  "The  Big  Carnival”  when  the  initial  box-of¬ 
fice  returns  were  poor),  “Love  in  the  Afternoon”  and 
"Some  Like  It  Hot-"  His  titles  are  indelible  even  when  the 
films,  including  "Kiss  Me  Stupid"  and  "Avanti,"  aren’t. 

It  may  be  a  coincidence  —  though  I  doubt  it  —  that 
three  of  the  best  films  of  the  year  to  date  also  have  three  of 
the  year’s,  best  titles:  “Hannah  and  Her  Sisters,”  "My 
Beautiful  Laundrette”  (a  title  that  meant  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  until  associated  with  the  film  it  identifies)  and  "A 
Room  With  a  View,"  which  is,  of  course,  as  the  Oscar  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  say,  "based  on  material  from  another  medi¬ 
um."  (Being  dead,  E.  M.  Forster  might  be  amused  at 
finding  himself  described  as  "another  medium.") 

Each  of  the  biggest  money-making  movies  of  the  year 
so  far  possesses  an  uncharacterized  title  that  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  particular  identity  only  by  its  box-office  success : 
"Cobra,”  “Top  Gan”  and  “Short  Circuit”  The  StaJiOTe 
reputation  and  the  subject  matter  have  pushed  "Cobra" 
over  the  top  (which  is  the  title  for  the  star’s  next  film). 
However,  both  "Top  Gun”  and  "Short  Circuit"  must  be 
said  to  represent  triumphs  for  the  people  who  designed 
their  advertising  and  publicity  campaigns.  Neither  is  pre¬ 
sold  by  anything  as  solid  as  Mr.  Stallone’s  reputation. 

“Top  Gun”  is  an  ordinary  military  adventure  film, 
"toplining”  (as  Variety  likes  to  put  it)  a  new  young  actor 
of  star  potential  (Tom  Cruise)  and  separated  from  all 
other  recent  action  movies  by  some  truly  spectacular 
aerial  photography.  I  can  understand  why  that  combina¬ 
tion  is  paying  off  at  the  box  office. 

I’m  baffled,  however,  by  the  success  of  "Short  Cir¬ 
cuit.”  It’s  an  extremely  amiable,  Disney-like  comedy 
(about  a  robot  who  becomes,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes, 
human).  Yet,  though  it  warms  those  hearts  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  anthropomorphic  hardware,  it’s  very,  very 
mild.  Perhaps  only  in  a  season  as  bland  as  this  one  could 
“Short  Circuit"  be  so  enthusiastically  received. 

The  one  other  mass-market  movie  that's  making  a 
dent  at  the  moment  is  “Poltergiest  II.”  It’s  not  so  much  a 
sequel  as  a  smudgy  Xerox  of  the  classy  original,  produced 
by  Steven  Spielberg  and  directed  by  Tobe  Hooper.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  popularity  of  the  first  film,  “Poltergeist  II,” 
was.  clearly,  a  presold  commodity,  a  film  that,  because  of 
its  title,  could  be  computed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  even  before  any  scriptwriters  had  been  assigned. 

In  conjunction  with  all  of  the  other  "2,”  "3,"  “4”  and 
"5”  movies  ("Jaws,"  "Death  Wish,”  "Halloween"  and 
"Friday  the  13th,”  among  others),  the  title  of  "Polter¬ 
geist  II”  may  also  be  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  means  of 
identifying  movies  in  our  microchipped  future. 

Instead  of  forcing  our  film  makers  to  push  their 
imaginations  to  the  breaking  point,  in  order  to  come  up 
with  titles  as  distinctive  as  "Hard  Choices,"  “Raw  Deal," 
"Wise  Guys.”  “Big  Trouble"  and  "Short  Circuit,”  why 
not  simply  identify  all  movies  by  serial  numbers,  like 
those  on  social  security  cards  and  license  plates?  This 
would  acknowledge  the  scarcely  humiliating  fact  that  not 
many  of  our  screen  writers  are  poets  —  few  of  them  pre¬ 
tend  to  be.  It  could  simplify  bookkeeping.  If  current  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  trusted,  words  are  going  out  of  style  any¬ 
way. 

By  taking  this  one,  breathtaking  leap,  movie  makers 
would  land  in  the  21st  century  they've  been  anticipating 
ever  since  Georges  Mbli&s's  “Voyage  to  the  Moon”  (1902). 
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JUNEt  and  rbethennomeier  climbs  V 
to  well  over  30°C,  and  there  are  days 
of  aiy  katnsin  winds..  No  rain.  The  •' 
hot  j>art  of-the  summer  has 
begun,  this  year  simultmeknisly  with? 
drastic  restrictions-inwateF  supply. 
Not  only  farmers,  but  also  amateur 
gardeners  face  problem- :  ”  -  - 
These  problems  are  especially  felt  • 
when  summer  flowers  start  to  - 
bloom,  and  vegetables  and  kitchen 
herbs  recently  set  out  need  watering 
more  than  at  any  other  tune.  Water, 
that  simple  combination  of  hydrogen  ■  „ 
and  oxygen  (Hq),  is  the  most  essen-  -  ■ 
ti3l  element -for  all  living  things. 
Plants  generally  consist  of -95  per 
cent  water.  Soil  would  be  of  no  value  • 

to  them  •  without  water,  because  - 
plant  food  can  only  be  absorbed  in 
liquid  form.  Nutrients  are  taken  m 
by  roots  or  by  the  minute  pores  of  . 
the  leaves  (foliar  feeding).  "{ 

Most  plants'  during  theif  growing, 
season  need  2-3  waxeriug$  a  week. 
Sandy  soils  and tbose'with  a  gravelly 
subsoil  need  more- water  thari  heavy  ' 
ones  (red  soil,  clay  or  loam). 

Although  plants,  cannot  live  with-, 
out  water,  tod  much  water  can  kill 
them.  The  experienced  gardener  ; 
with  a  quick  glance  knows  whether 
his  plants  need  water.  A  real  good  ~  ’ 
soak  is  sometimes'  better  than  fre¬ 
quent  light  sprinklings:  Light  water¬ 
ing  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
plants.  Roots  naturally  ;peu'etrate 
deeply  inw  the  soil,,  where  moisture  ■ 
is  present.  Deep-rooted  plants  with¬ 
stand  drought  better  than  shallow- 
rooted  ones.  -  - '  •  ;  " 

How  to  preseve  the  soil’s  precious 
moisture?  .Repeatedly  I  have  'stres¬ 
sed  two  means:  cultivation  and  mul¬ 
ching.  '  •“> 

Several  light  shallow  borings  (also  .  ’ 
helpful  in  removing  weeds  and  des¬ 
troying  antheapsL  with  a  two-teeth, 
or  similar  cultivator  with  a  long 
handle,  is  recommended:  and  sq  is 
mulching  all  summer-flowering 
plants,  like  roses,  dahlias,  gladioli, 
canna  lilies,  agapanthuses,  etc. 

Mulching  is  also  recommended  for 
younger  fruit  trees,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  vines,  as  well  as  for  all  of 
the  summer-fruiting  vegetables  like 
tomatoes,  peppere,  eggplant,  beans, 
cucumbers,  etc.  Mulching  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  conserve  moisture. 

A  5-10  cm.-tbick  layer  of  mulch  can  ’ 
cut  water  loss  due  to  evaporation  by .  . 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  A' good  < 
mulch  also  conserves,  moisture  by  .  l 
controlling  weeds,  which  can't  grow:  | 
without  light.  A  thick  layer  of  mulch  1 
blocks  light  most  effectively.  '  ■  i 
Plants  in  balcony^containers,  clay  - .  1 
pots  and  hanging  baskets,  however,  I 
should  be  watered  regularly,  or  they  f 
will  face  death  by  droughts.  Eaced  J 
with  a  restricted  water  supply, yciii :  t 
should  water  those  plants  with  the  1 
most  value'  first,  and  also  fbosefhat  s 
are  the  least  drought-resistant.  - ,  -‘h 

Water  shortage  -  an ^eternal  prob-  c 
lem.  A  recent  broadcast  on  the  radio 
compared  the  last,  .nearly,  rainless,-  *•’ 
winter  with  similar  occurrences  durr  o 

mg  ancient  times,  and  mentioned  ® 
how  our  ancestors  dealt  with,  such  _  c 
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GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Walter  Frank! 


Light  watering 


Deep  watering 


channels  have  been  well-preserved 
cdl  today.  Ingenious  ancient  en¬ 
gineers  also  built  a  long  tunnel  at 
Meggido  with  numerous  steps  hewn 
into  rocks,  which,  at  its  lowest  end 
reached  a  sweet-water  well.  Similar 
protected  underground  wells  can  be 
found  also  in  Hatzor  and  Given. 
From  ancient  times  until  today  water 
has  been  a  major  factor  of  the  life  of 
this  country. '  Natural;  water  Te- 
scnnces  are  limited  in  Israel, ^and  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  act  in  emergen¬ 
cies. : 

Chronicles  II  also  tells  how 
“Hezeitiah  stopped  the  upper  water 
course  of  the  Gihon  and  brought  it 
straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  .of -David”  (3230).  The  city  was 


Jericho,  used  the  water  of  the  Jordan 
to  wash  out  the  heavy  salt  content  of 
their  ground.  The  sandy,  salty  desert 
became  fertile  during  die  early  Thir¬ 
ties,  and  when  the  first  earthworm 
was  found  there,  a  celebration  was 
held  for  the  desert  had  been  con¬ 
quered.. 

Kibbutz  Yodvata  near  Eilat  and 
the 'hydroponic  farms  in  its  vicinity 
used  brackish  water  from  an  old 
well,  with  a  rich  mineral  content  for 
their  crops,  and  in  Eilat  desalination 
provides  the  population  with  drink¬ 
ing  water  from  the  Red  Sea. 

In  many  places  in  Israel ,  from  the 
Golan  Heights  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
Yeroham  in  the  south,  artificial 
lakes  and  basins  have  been  built  as 


situations. - 


Sennacherib;  and-water  reara  gemy  stwage  precautions'.  TtHPr 


We  were  told  . that  there. baye-n  .was»an  aJJ-jmp<Hlan^ 
always  been  occasiorial  periods  of  eratfon.  For  nearly  2700  yearn  the 

j _ i--.  -  -  - _ ' _  f.  thA  irih/tn  hovt*  flnnin 


drought  in  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion.  In  the  Bible  Joseph  speaks -of 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  of 
famine. 

Large  pools  for  storing  rain  wafer, 
known  as  Solomon’s  Pools,  were, 
built  in  ancient  tiroes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron,  and  connected  by  a  sys- 


waters  of  the  Gihon  have  flown 
through  Hezekfah's  underground 
channel,  now 530  metres  long,  a 
-  masterpiece  of  ancient  Jewish  en¬ 
gineering,  which  is  an  attraction  for 
visitors  to  the  Old  Qty. 

The  Romans  and  later  conquerors 
built  aqueducts  for  their 
water  supply.  Ruins  of  some 


tem  of  visible  and  underground  ■  still  stand  between  Acre  and  Nahar- 


channels  to  Jerusafem.Tbe  pools 
(serving  as  .swimming  pools:  during 
the  British  Mandate)  and  parts  of  the 


iya  as  well  as  near  Caesarea.  The 
tirstmodem  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
■desert,  Kibbutz  Beit  Arava,  near 


main  water-supply  for  the  whole 
country  is  the  Kumeret  from  which 
water  flows  south,  partly  in  open 
channels  and  partly  m  giant  under¬ 
ground  concrete  pipes.  But  all  these 
resources  are  not  enough  to  over¬ 
come  the  troubles  presented  by  a 
drought  fasting  years.  As  long  as  the 
winter  rains  and  the  melting  snows  of 
the  Golan  Heights  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  don’t  fill  the  Kinneret  to  capac¬ 
ity,  our  national  water  resources  will 
be  limited,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
restrict  our  watering  of  fields  and 
gardens. 


DAHLIAS  have  beeD  flowering  for 
several  weeks,  and  their  unrivalled 
colour  performance  will  continue 
until  late  summer,  and  even  fill  au¬ 
tumn  if  given  the  right  treatment. 
Dahlias  will  grow  naturally  but  one 
main  stem  is  unlikely  to  branch  and 
provide  enough  of  the  best-quality 
flowers.  When  additional  sprouts 
come  out  from  the  roots,  they  should 
be  eliminated  by  pinching.  Pinch  out 
the  top  two  pairs  of  leaves  as  soon  as 
four  pairs  are  formed  and  allow 
three  or  four  smjks  to  develop.  If  you 
didn’t  put  in  a  stake  together  with 
the  planting  of  the  tuber,  do  it  now. 
because  tbe  dahlia's  hollow  stems 
may  break  during  strong  winds.  Use 
a  soft  but  strong  string  binder  (spe¬ 
cial  ones  for  plants  are  being  sold 
now  at  nurseries  and  household 
supply  shops).  The  binder  should  be 
tied  tightly  to  the  stake  aDd  loosely 
around  the  plant.  Further  support 
should  be  given  every  20  cm.  of 
growth. 

Disbudding  should  begin  when 
one  main  and  two  smaller  buds 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Best 
flowers  result  when  side  branches 
and  minor  buds  are  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  strongest  ( terminal )  bud 
and  perhaps  a  branch  at  tbe  lower 
end  of  the  stem.  Disbudding  can  be 
done  by  your  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Small  (miniature)  bedding  dahlias 
need  no  stakes  and  no  disbudding. 
Mulching  will  provide  the  cooler 
temperature  that  dahlias  like.  A 
thick  mulch  will  also  keep  weeds  in 
check  and  help  conserve  needed 
moisture.  You  may  reduce  watering, 
but  don't  let  your  dahlias  dry  out. 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
back  into  growth  and  flowering.  As 
soon  as  terminal  buds  are  set,  give 
each  plant  a  full  bucket  of  diluted 
compost  tea  (2  litres  of  sieved  com¬ 
post  or  cow  manure,  well  mixed  with 
8  litres  of  water),  dahlias  like  potas¬ 
sium  additions.  It  has  been  found 
that  applications  of  wood  ashes  re¬ 
sult  in  healthier,  more  vigorous 
growth. 

Day  Lilies  ( hemerocallis )  are 
among  the  first  flowers  to  show  their 
colour  in  June.  There  are  7  flower 
buds  on  one  long  stem  (therefore  tbe 
name  “day  lily,”  one  for  each  day  of 
the  week).  Bud  after  bud  opens 
every  day  to  show  a  nice,  lily-formed 
flower  in  yellow  or  orange,  which 
fades  quickly  at  night.  A  nice  per¬ 
formance.  but  unfortunately  one 
lasting  one  week  only. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  easiest  bulb 
flowers  to  grow.  After  all  of  the  day 
lilies  fade,  reduce  watering  gradual¬ 
ly.  In  Call  you  can  lift  them  from  the 
-soil  and  propagate  by  division.  I 
always  promote  the  idea  of  planting 
summer  flowering  bulbs.  They  are  so 
easy  to  grow,  relatively  cheap  and 
they  produce  year  after  year  foj  a 
long  time.  You  can  also  grow  them  in 
containers  and  move  them  when 
their  flower  buds  appear,  to  where¬ 
ver  you  want.  Now  it's  their  time  and 
if  they  haven’t  yet  bloomed  where 
you  are,  all  that  is  required  is  a  little 
’patience;  Saomer^floweiing  bulbs 
include:  agapanthuses,  tritomas, 
gloxinias,  alliums,  hymenocallis 
(ismene),  trigjdias,  gloriosas  and 
many  other  kinds  of  lilies.  In  my 
garden  I  have  a  tiger  lily  (LUium 
tigrinum),  which  has  been  growing 
there  for  14  years  and  still  blooms 
each  year  at  the  same  time.  Summer- 
flowering  bulbs  should  be  sown 
March-April. 

Sunflowers  (Helionthus  onnuus, 
hamaniot)  are  in  full  bloom  now. 
They  may  be  sown  again  in  well- 
manured  and  deeply  dug  ground. 
They'll  flower  in  early  September. 
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ISRAEL  ALJC  ION  MART 


listed  below  We some  of  the  properties  that  are 
offered  for  sate  at  our  first  auction  to  be  held 
at  the  Td  Aviv  Sflton  Hotel  on  Monday,  28.7.86 


LTD. 


Ze’ev  Towers,  HoronSt.,  Ramat  Gan.  The  Diplomat  Hotel,  Jerusalem 


The  Diplomat  Hotel,  T el  Aviv. 


The  Life  Building,  Tel  Aviv. 


.  '■  The  Marina  H  otel,  Tel  Aviv 
;  The  Marina  Hotel,  Bat  Y am 
;  The  President  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
r; .  The  Orgzl  Hotel,  Jerusalem 
The  Orgil  Cinema,  Jerusalem 

The.Life  Building, 

In temaJ  Parking  Area,  Tel  Aviv 

.Parking  Lot 

/  •  at  KOcar  Atarim,  Tfel  Aviv 

TTlrifty  Rent-A-Car  On  it*  entirety) 

Jerusalem  Gardens  Hotel 

SOME  OF  THE  MANY  PROPERTIES  TO  BE  SOLD  IN  THIS  AUCTION: 

(UNLESS  PREVIOUSLY  SOLD) 

★  Herzlia  Pituacby  4  level  villa  on  site  of  some  2137  sq.  m.  with  the  possibility  of  further  development. 

★  Ramat  Hasharon,  5  level  villa  on  a  site  of  approx.  1000  sq.  m. 
ic  Netanya,  Luxury:  penthouse  with  swimming  pool,  near  the  beach 

★  Aglicultural  Lajnd,  More  than  191  drinams,  Bnei  Ayish,  near  Ashdod 
+ Caesarea,  240  sq.  m.  modem  villa  on  a  site  of  some  1150  sq.  m. 

ic  Jerusalem,  280  sq.  m.  house  on  4  levels  near  Shmariahu  Levine. 


WE  NOW  INVITE  ANYONE  WHO  HAS  A  PROPERTY,  BUSINESS,  SHOP,  OFFICE, 
FACTORY  WAREHOUSE,  VliXA,  PENTHOUSE  OR  LAND  IN  ISRAEL  THAT  THEY 
WISH  TO  SELL  FOR  PROMPT  CASH  TO  ALLOW  US  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  OFFERING 
YOU  OXJR  INCREDIBLE  SERVICES  AS  WE  NOW  HAVE  AVAILABLE  SUBSTANTIAL 
PROMPT  CASH  BUYERS  FOR  THESE. 


NO  SALE-NO  FEE 


AtL  ENQUIRIES  NOW  TO  THE  TEL  AVIV  HILTON  HOTEL,  SUITE  301, 
•  TELEPHONE  NUMBERS  03/226-341  22S-341, 226-070 

-Sponsored- by  Mercantflos  AG,  Lucerne,  Switzerland 


Before  you  buy... 


SO  YOU  WANT  to  buy  a  personal 
computer?  Before  you  pull  out  your 
cheque  book  and  sign  away  a  large 
chunk  of  your  savings,  stop  and 
consider:  do  you  really  need  a  com¬ 
puter  at  home? 

Israel  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
personal  computer  (PC)  buying 
craze.  Exact  numbers  are  hard  to  pin 
down,  but  estimates  put  the  number 
of  PCs  sold  in  this  country  in  the  last 
three  years  at  50.000-70.000.  Many 
hundreds  of  those  computers  serve 
as  expensive  dust  collectors. 

It  pays  to  .tally  up  in  advance  the 
jobs  for  which  you  think  a  personal 
computer  might  supply  an  economic 
solution.  A  market  study,  consisting 
of  demonstrations  and  explanations, 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  various 
off-the-shelf  programmes  that  can 
aid  you.  The  best  approach  is  to  fit  a 
computer  to  a  desired  application, 
not  to  buy  3  computer  and  then  try  to 
find  something  for  it  to  do. 

Parents  are  anxious  to  supply  their 
kids  with  adequate  computer  litera¬ 
cy.  but  a  computer  at  home  might 
not  always  be  the  best  way  to  do  it.  If 
you're  not  sure  your  children  will 
actually  use  a  computer  for  more 
than  an  occasional  video  game .  don't 
buy  one  10  find  that  out.  First  let 
them  loose  in  as  many  computer 
stores  as  possible  and  watch  their 
interaction  with  the  various 
machines. 

ASSUMING  you  have  derided  that 
vour  family  just  can't  do  without  a 
computer,  buy  as  complete  a  system 


COPING 
WITH  YOUR 
COMPUTER 


by  DORON  PELY 


as  you  can  afford  ( com  purer,  disk 
drives,  monitor  and  printer).  Many 
parents  try  to  save  money  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  monitorless  computer,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  good  old 
television  set  can  double  as  a  compu¬ 
ter  screen.  Technically  this  is  possi¬ 
ble.  but  clashes  between  conflicting 
computer  and  TV  show  timetables 
will  soon  foil  your  joy  and  everybody 
else’s. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  ads 
promising  IBM  or  Apple  clones 
(popularly  known  as  compatibles) 
for  half  the  price  of  a  brand  name 
computer.  Compatibles  are  not 
necessarily  a  bad  choice,  but  the 
formula  “you  get  what  you  pay  for." 
applies  to  computers’  too.  Some 
compatibles  are  cheap  copies  of  the 
originals,  containing  lower-quality 
components  and  'manufactured 


under  less  strict  quality  control  mea¬ 
sures.  Others  are  well-engineered 
machines.  One  simple  test  of  quality 
is  to  shake  a  compatible’s  keyboard 
and  watch  the  monitor  to  make  sure 
that  no  random  characters  appear  on 
it  due  to  poor  construction.  Don't  let 
the  low  prices  blind  your  sense  of 
judgment.  Also,  make  sure  there’s  a 
signed  service  agreement  for  your 
computer.  A  fatherless  computer  is  a 
guarantee  of  disappointment  and 
frustration. 

If  you  deride  you  need  a  computer 
forword-processing.  there’s  no  need 
to  buy  a  machine'powerful  enough  to 
take  you  on  a  simulated  flight  to  the 
moon.  What  you  probably  need  is  a 
good  “user  friendly”  word¬ 
processing  programme,  mounted  on 
a  computer  "with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  memory  (128-512  Kbytes 
RAM  and  two  floppy  disk  drives) 
and  a  good  monitor,  whose  display  is 
clear  and  sharp. 

Now  that  you've  taken  the  big  step 
and  a  good-looking  computer  adorns 
your  home,  don't  let  it  just  stand 
there.  The  variety  of  its  applications 
is  almost  limitless.  Lasers'  clubs, 
courses  and  almost  daily  innova¬ 
tions.  about  which  computer  ven¬ 
dors  will  update  you.  can  help  you 
and  your  children  enter  the  compu¬ 
ter  age. 

77i£s  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
fortnightly  columns  designed  for  compu¬ 
ter  users. 

The  writer  is  editor  cl  Anashim 
Vemahshevim  (People  and  Computers) 
magazine. 


Adopting  an  older  dog 


IF  YOU  have  decided  that  you  will 
adopt  an  older  dog  instead  of  raising 
a  puppy,  you  may  have  just  made 
one  of  the  best  derisions  of  your  life. 
To  properly  house,  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  a  puppy,  you  have  to  be  at  home 
most  of  the  time.  Since  not  every 
person  can  do  this,  many  people  are 
wise  to  opt  for  an  older  dog.  This  is 
also  true  for  the  aged  and  the  hand¬ 
icapped.  because  training  a  puppy  is 
often  too  strenuous  for  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
adopt  a  dog.  You  may  see  a  notice  in 
the  newspaper  or  a  sign  in  your 
neighbourhood  shop  or  work  place. 
Many  of  these  offers  come  from 
people  who  are  leaving  the  country 
and  cannot  take  the  dog  with  them. 
In  many  cases,  this  is  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  opportunity,  since  these 
dogs  already  know  most  of  the  basic 
rules  for  living  happily  with  humans. 

Another  possibility  is  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  local  dog  pound  or  the  SPCA 
animal  shelter,  and  find  just  the  dog 
you  want.  If  you  like  the  dog  and  the 
dog  likes  you,  the  chances  are  highly 
in  favour  of  a  successful  adoption. 
Many  beautiful  and  loving  animals 
are  available  through  the  pound  and 
the  shelter.  Many  of  them  may  have 
to  be  killed  if  no  home  is  found  for 
them. 

If  you  adopt  a  bitch  from  the 
SPCA,  the  officials  will  also  spay  her 
before  you  take  her  home,  thus 
assuring  that  she  will  never  have 
puppies.  This  is  not,  as  many  think,  a 
cruel  practice  but  a  very  sane  one. 

ONCE  YOU  have  adopted  the  dog, 
remember  that  this  animal  comes 
with  a  certain  set  of  experiences  and 
conditioned  behaviour,  and  some  of 
them  may  not  be  exactly  to  vour 
taste.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  have 
patience  and  gently  retrain  the  dog 
to  the  behaviour  you  want  and  ex¬ 
pect. 

If,  for  example,  the  dog  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  allowed  to  sit  on  sofas 
and  chairs  and  you  prefer  that  it 
doesn’t  do  this,  ilon't  get  angry  or 
rough.  The  dog  has  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  what  it  is  doing  is  “wrong" 
in  the  new  situation.  Patiently  re- 


Furs, fins  and 
feathers 

by  D'vora  Ben  Shaul 


move  the  animal  from  the  place 
where  you  do  not  want  it  to  sit  and 
tell  it  nmtiy,  “no.”  It  usually  doesn't 
take  Jong  fora  dog  to  accept  the  new 
rule.  But  dogs  are  easily  confused 
and  distracted  by  aggressive  and 
pressure-causing  attitudes.  They  can 
get  so  confused  by  your  anger  at 
what  they  had  accepted  as  the 
ground  rules  of  behaviour  that  they 
can  suddenly  fail  to  understand  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 

Dogs  in  new  surroundings  are 
often  "fussy  eaters.”  but  this  will 
eventually  change.  The  dog  will  get 
accustomed  to  the  new  diet  you 
offer.  Don't  be  afraid  tbe  animal  will 
starve  if  it  initially  rejects  unfamiliar 
food.  Just  be  p3tient  and  reassure 
the  animal  until  it  accepts  the  new 


food. 

The  animal  needs  just  as  much 
time  to  get  used  to  you  as  you  need  to 
get  familiar  with  it.  And  because 
dogs  are  highly  territorial,  it  also 
takes  a  bit  of  time  before  the  new 
dog  feels  the  premises  are  its  own 
property.  I  knew  one  family  that 
returned  a  lovely  dog  to  the  shelter 
after  only  24  hours  because  they 
wanted  a  watch  dog  and  this  dog 
didn't  bark  at  anyone  who  entered 
the  house  during  that  first  day  and 
night.  But  why  should  it  have 
barked?  Do  you  start  making  rules 
about  who  can  do  what  when  you  are 
a  guest  in  a  strange  place? 

Be  sure  and  take  the  newly 
adopted  dog  to  the  veterinarian  at 
once.  You  usually  have  no  idea  what 
vaccinations  it  has  already  had.  and 
it  is  far  better  to  repeat  them  than  to 
get  a  nasty  surprise  in  the  form  of  a 
sick  dog  who  never  had  a  shot 
against  parvo  virus  or  distemper. 
Unless  it  is  from  the  shelter,  it  may 
also  need  treatment  against  worms 
and  a  good  bath  aeainsr  external 
parasites. 

It  will  take  a  few  weeks  before  you 
know  the  dog  well  enough  to  tell  just 
what  it  does  or  does  not  know.  You 
may  be  in  for  some  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  as  you  start  to  discover  what  a 
clever  animal  you  have  chosen. 

If  the  dog  needs  training,  wait  a 
few  weeks  and  gain  the  animal's 
love,  trust  and  obedience  before  you 
start  training  lessons.  Adoption  of  a 
pet  is  a  mutual  experience  and 
should  be  pleasant  for  the  human 
and  the  animal  alike;  keep  in  mind 
that  love  and  patience  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  this  so. 


David  Lewis 

oflsrotel.  Hotel  Management  Ltd. 
Congratulations  on  receiving  the  President's  Award 
for  your  outstanding  promotion  of  tourism  in  Israel. 

with  appreciation , 

2M3*  KIBBUTZ  YAHEL 


PATAM  ECU 


Innovative  Investment  Channel 
Offering  Full  Linkage  to  the  European  Currency  Unit 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  benefit  from 
FATAM  ECU  -  an  innovative  investment  channel 
providing  linkage  to  the  ECU,  the  currency  unit  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  PATAM  ECU  offers  you 
full  linkage  to  the  European  Currency  Unit  as  well  as 
foreign  currency-linked  interest 

Tourists,  new  immigrants,  exporters  and 
others  holding  exemptions  can  new  also 
enjoy  the  new  options  of  depositing  in 
PATACH  ECU. 


Deposit  now  and  enjoy  special  terms  available  fora 
limited  time  only. 

Details  about  PATAM  ECU,  PATACH  ECU  and  a  full 
range  of  other  transactions  in  ECU  are  available  at 
every  Bank  Hapoalim  branch. 


t  THE  \ 
RIGHT  KIND 
iPF  SERVICE. 


COMPREHENSIVE  INVESTMENT  SERVICE 


Monday,  June  16, 1986 


The  case  of  the 


drunken  witness 


LAW  REPORT  /  Asher  Felix  Landau 


In  the  Supreme  Court  silting  as  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  before 
Justice  Gavriel  Bach,  in  the  mailer  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  appellant,  versus 
Mohamad  Saaidch  and  others,  re¬ 
spondents  I  Miscellaneous  Applica¬ 
tions  276/86). 

THE  FIVE  respondents,  part  of  a 
group  of  25  persons  charged  in  the 
district  court  with  drug  trafficking, 
were  ordered  to  be  held  in  custody 
until  the  conclusion  of  their  trial. 
The  charges  were  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  Masoud.  who  had  been 
planted  as  a  police  agent  to  gather 
the  information  which  led  to  the 
group's  arrest.  The  respondents 
were  charged  with  selling  heroin, 
and  the  remaining  accused  with  sell¬ 
ing  hashish.  Masoud  was  himself  a 
hardened  criminal .  and  at  the  time  of 
the  respondent's  trial  was  serving  an 
lS-month  sentence  for  assaulting  the 
police. 

The  respondent’s  trial  was  set  for 
February  24.  198b.  but  Masoud  did 
not  appear  to  give  evidence.  The 
prosecutor  informed  the  court  that 
Masoud  was  ill.  and  that  she  would 
produce  a  medical  certificate  to  this 
effect  from  the  Poriya  Hospital.  Re¬ 
spondents'  counsel  then  agreed  to  a 
postponement  of  the  trial-  but  no 
medical  certificate  was  forthcoming. 

The  trial  was  then  set  for  April  4. 
198b.  The  judge  explained  that  that 
date  had  been  fixed  after  much 
effort,  and  with  the  intention  that 
the  court  would  sit  throughout  the 
day  to  hear  Masoud's  evidence. 
Masoud  appeared  on  that  day,  but 
completely  drunk,  and  unable  to 
testify. 

In  reply  to  his  inquiries  as  to  how 
a  witness  serving  a  prison  sentence 
could  appear  in  court  drunk,  the 
judge  was  informed  that  Masoud 
had  been  allowed  to  visit  the  pro¬ 
secutor  the  previous  day  to  go 
through  his  evidence,  and  on  his 
return  to  prison  had  for  some  reason 
not  been  placed  in  his  cell.  Respon¬ 
dents’  counsel  then  renewed  their 
demand  to  see  the  medical  certifi¬ 
cate  explaining  Masoud's  absence  on 
February  24,  and  since  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  could  not  comply  with  this  de¬ 
mand,  they  applied  to  the  court 
either  to  acquit  their  clients  or  re¬ 
lease  them  on  bail. 

The  judge  explained  that  there 


on  certain  conditions.  He  also  voiced 
strong  criticism  of  the  prosecution's 
conduct  and  ordered  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  also  refused  a  pro¬ 
secution  request  to  order  the  con¬ 
tinued  detention  of  the  respondents 
for  a  further  48  hours  in  order  tu 
enable  an  appeal  to  be  lodged  before 
their  release.  Nevertheless,  the  State 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
restore  the  order  holding  the  respon¬ 
dents  in  custody  until  the  completion 
of  their  trial. 

IN  GIVING  his  decision.  Justice 
Gavriel  Bach  said  that  counsel  for 
the  State  had  not  denied  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  Masoud,  a  State  witness, 
appearing  in  court  drunk.  He  had 
argued,  however,  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  the  incident  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  necessary  conclusions 
drawn,  but  there  was  no  reason  for 
punishing  the  whole  community  by 
releasing  the  respondents  whose  cri¬ 
minal  record,  and  Che  nature  of  the 
crimes  alleged,  demanded  their  con¬ 
tinued  detention. 

He  realized,  said  Justice  Bach, 
that  the  prevention  of  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  was  a  public  interest  of  high 
priority,  and  the  detention  of  drug 
dealers  against  whom  there  was 
strong  evidence  was  one  way  of 
achieving  this.  He  also  agreed,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  had  already  held, 
that  where  the  police  or  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  been  guilty  of  some  irregu¬ 
larity  or  omission /the  court  would 
hesitate  to  “punish”  the  prosecution 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest. 
He  would  have  acted  now  in  the 
same  way  were  he  convinced  that  the 
judge’s  only  motive  was  to  "punish-’ 
the  police  and  the  prosecution  for 
what  he  regarded  as  a  disgraceful 
occurrence. 

The  judge,  however,  had  stressed 
the  additional  element  that  because, 
through  the  fault  of  stare  officials, 
Masoud's  evidence  had  not  been 
heard  on  the  two  dates  fixed  for  that 
purpose,  the  case  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  who  had  already  been  in  cus¬ 
tody  for  more  than  five  months, 
would  be  postponed  for  several 
more  months.  As  the  judge  had 
correctly  said,  “justice  works  both 
ways.” 

While  the  public  interest  deman¬ 
ded  the  detention  of  certain  crimin¬ 
als,  that  same  interest  demanded  the 


Another  feature.  Justice  Bach 
continued,  was  that  the  trial  of  the 
remafflisg  members  of  the  group  of 
25,  many  of  whom  had  also  been  in 
detention  for  a  long  period,  would 
also  have  to  be  postponed.  He  had 
considered  dealing  with  the  case  of 
each  respondent  separately  since 
some  had  worse  records  than  others, 
and  some  were  charged  with  more 
serious  crimes  than  others.  Particu¬ 
lar  .  difficulty  had  arisen  with  one 
respondent  with  an  exceptionally 
bad  record. 

The  only  evidence  against  him, 
however,  was  that  of  Masoud  who 
had  himself  been  a  party  to  the 
offence  committed  by  this  respon¬ 
dent.  and  was  therefore  giving 
State's  evidence  having  received  im¬ 
munity  from  prosecution.  His  evi¬ 
dence.  therefore,  required  corro¬ 
boration,  and  counsel  for  the  State 
had  admitted  that  no  such  corro¬ 
boration  existed. 

It  was  true  that  according  to  some 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tbe 
absence  of  corroboration  was  not  a 
feature  to  be  considered  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  detain  a  suspect  awaiting 
trial.  However,  he  did  not  share  this 
opinion,  for  it  was  clear  that  if  corro¬ 
boration  was  required  and  did  not 
exist,  the  prosecution's  case  was  im¬ 
measurably  weaker,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  militated  against  holding  the 
suspect  in  custody. 

THE  RESULT  was,  said  Justice 
Bach ,  that  the  appeal  in  respect  of  all 
the  respondents  would  be  dismissed. 
They  would  remain  at  large  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  -  each 
respondeat  would  provide  bail  in  the 
sum  of  NTS  3,500,  in  rash  or  by  a 
bank  guarantee,  the  respondents 
would  remain  in  their  homes  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  1900-0600,  have  no 
contact,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
prosecution  witnesses,  would  de¬ 
posit  their  passports  and  not  leave 
the  country,  and  would  report  daily 
to  the  police. 

In  conclusion.  Justice  Bach  urged 
the  district  court  to  complete  the 
respondents*  trials  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved. 

Advocate  Arye  Romanov,  assis¬ 
tant  state  attorney,  appeared  for  the 


date  for  several  months.  He  refused, 
however,  to  acquit  the  respondents, 
but  pointing  out  that  “justice  works 
both  ways’ “he  ordered  their  Telease 


community  that  depriving  suspects 
of  their  liberty  for  longer  than  was 
absolutely  essential  was  a  matter  of 
indifference. 


Masaalha  and  Walid  Halila  for  the 
respondents. 

Decision  given  on  April  13, 1986. 
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Mask-maker  Barb!  Kra rite 


IT  IS  a  curious  thought  that  the 
person  we  know  best,  the  only  one 
we  know  from  the  inside,  is  also  the 
only  one  we  hardly  know  on  the 
outside.  I  mean  oneself. 

The  other  day  I  met  Uri: 

I:  Haven’t  -seen  you  for  a  long 
time. 

Uri  (who  is  a  courtroom  lawyer, 
and  always  ready  with  a  smart  retort 
to  the  most  everyday  remark): 
Yeah .  me  too.  I  haven’t  seen  myself 
in  a  long  time. 

I:  How  about  this  morning  in  the 
mirror?  You  shaved,  didn’t  you? 

Uri:  I  don’t  see  myself  when  I 
shave.  I  see  bristles. 

SO  THATs  part  of  the  reason  why 
we  don’t  see  ourselves.  Unless  we 
are  exceptionally  vain,  we  are  apt  to 
look  in  the  mirror  for  strictly  func¬ 
tional  purposes,  and,  as  Uri  put  it, 
see  bristles.  Or  hair.  Ot  jips.  Even  if 
we  see  more  than  that,  it  is  in  most 
cases  but  an  oddly  distorted  image  of 
ourselves. 

The  lower  lip  pulled  tightly  in  over 
the  lower  teeth  of  a  man  shaving  his 
chin;  the  eyes  opened  unnaturally 
wide,  eyelids  rigid,  eyebrows  raised 
over  a  blank  stare  of  a  woman  ap¬ 
plying  mascara:  the  grimacing 


Mirror 

faces 


RANDOM  ALIA 


mouth  of  a  person  brushing  his 
teeth :  that’s  our  minor  face. 

Even  when  we  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing,  just  looking,  we  don't  see 
what  others  do  when  they  look  at  us. 
We  see  an  immobile,  lifeless  mask.  If 
we  are  20  and  beautiful,  we  may 
delight  in  what  we  see  for  all  that. 
Otherwise,  if  there  is  any  expression 
m  that  mirror  face  at  afl,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  one  of  disapproval. 

Odds  are  that  when  you  look  at 
yourself  closely  all  you’ll  discover  is 
a  new  wrinkle  or  a  couple  of  black¬ 
heads,  or  the  fact,  never  noticed 
before,  that  your  mouth  is  crooked, 
one  corner  of  it  slanting  downwards, 
at  a  slightly  steeper  angle  than  the 
other. 

If  you  are  really  desperate  to  see 
yourself  as  others  see  you  -  namely 
smiling,  frowning,  talking,  laughing, 
listening  -  you  may  of  course  try 


ISRAEL  FESTIVAL  -  Liturgical  Made  ot 
North-West  Argentina  (Oormidon  Abbey, 
Mount  Zion,  Jernsaten-Jnne  9). 

LATELY  we  have  begun  viewing 
folkloric  ensembles  from  faraway 
countries  with  suspicion  in  terms  of 
authenticity  and  sincerity.  Commer¬ 
cial  considerations  and  professional 
managers  often  prevail,  and  genuine 
folk  art  turns  into  glamourized  and 
gimmicky  entertainment. 

Tbe  presentations  of  tbe  group 
from  north-west  Argentina  started 
off  well  enough,  with  a  huge  erque 
blowing  some  basic  tones,  and  other 
instruments  pointing  back  in  history, 
like  the  siku  (a  pan  flute  of  various 
sizes),  recorder-like  flutes  with 
beautiful  sonorities,  percussions  of 
all  sizes,  a  guitar,  a  European  violin, 
and  -  horror  of  horrors  -  even  an 
accordion! 


RUDOLF  SONNEBORN 


Unwanted 

carnival 

FttfivoJ  Si 


Jaime  Torres,  a  virtuoso  on  tbe 
cherango  (proper  spelling:  charran-  ' 
go),  a  fretted  lute  looking  like  a 
mandolin,  elicited  incredible  shades 
of  dynamics  and  other  sonoric 
effects,  and  eventually  stole  the 


V  ...  (Werner  Brann) 

doing  all  these  things  lid  front  of  your 
mirror,  but  I  suppose  that  what 
you’ll  see- then  is  a  sad  clown. 

WE  DON’T  know  what  we  look 
like ,  and  that  is  why  we  are  always  so 
surprised  to  see  a  photograph  of 
ourselves.  Sometimes  its  quite 
pleasant.  “Gee,’’  you  think  toyour- 
self,  ‘T  ddn,t  :look'half  bad*  do  I?- 
Especiaily  compared  with  Rutin. 
Anyone  would  swear  she  was  five 
years  older,  hot  eight  mbntfas  youn¬ 
ger  than  me,” 

From-  what  I've  seen,  however, 
the  surprise  is  generally' unpleasant, 
verging  on  profound,  shock. 
“Please,  ”  you  appeal  to  your  nearest 
and  dearest,  “do  Hook  like  that?  Do 
I  really  look  likez&af?” 

'  If  they  love  you,  ..they’ll  say  no, 
and  go  all  technical  about  the  sha- 
dow  of  this  branch  here  distorting 
the.  shape  of  your  nose,  or  the= 
camera  angle  foreshortening  your 
chin.  If  they  are  merely  honest,  they 
may  say  yes.  ■ 

Still-,  even  a  camera  will  only  tell 
us  what  we  look  tike  during  one 
brief,  frozen  second  in -time.  The. 
truth  is  that  we  five  . beyond  our 
faces,  and  shall  never  be  able  to 
climb  out  and  see  what  its  tikeirom 
the  front.  "  '  " 


show.  When  finally  the  accordion 
joined  the  carnival,  Icalleditqiutsas 
I  had  been  looking  forward,  to  some 
folklore  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Argentina,  and  not  a  gypsyesque 
display  of  noisy  entertainment  in  the 
church.  But.  .fortunately,  before1 
that,  we  heard  some  lovely  singing, 
with  one  exception .  all  homophonic, 
all  down  to  earth,  with  no  hills. 
Spanish  influence  of  course  char-~ 
acterized  nearly  all  tbe  vocal  tines, 
but  the  fairly  unspoiled  delivery  of 
the  natural  voices  gave  the  songs  a 
special  charm,  even  if  they  were 
more .  folksongs  than  liturgical 
prayers. .  *  • 

*’  Aausua^'the^^encelovedifall 
and  paid  enthusiastic  tribute-tb  the 
group,  in  particular  to.  Jaime  Torres 
for  ins  acrobatics  on  the  charrartgo^ 
YOHANAN  BOEHM 


ARMS  AND  THE  MAN 


RUDOLF  Sonneborn.  who  died 
early  this  month,  was  virtually  the 
last  of  the  American  Zionists  who 
could  trace  active  involvement  to  the 
period  shortly  after  World  War  I. 

In  1919,  at  the  age  of  20.  Rudy 
Sonneborn  went  to  Palestine  with 
the  Zionist  Commission  that  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  and 
Felix  Frankfurter.  From  that  time  on 
Zionism  was  a  very  important  part  of 
his  life. 

Sonneborn  shunned  the  public 
eye.  He  was  modest  and  soft-spoken 
and  impressed  people  with  actions 
rather  than  with  rhetoric.  A  man  of 
deep  conviction  and  sincerity,  he 
never  hesitated  to  undertake  any 
activity  that  was  good  for  Israel. 

What  turned  Sonneborn  into  a 
legendary  figure  was  his  role  in  the 
crucial  period  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jewish  State.  He  did 


more  to  help  prepare  the  Yishuy  to 
defend  itself  militarily  in  the  War  of 
Independence  than  any  Othdr  Amer¬ 
ican  Jew. 

In  July,  1945,  Ben-Gurion  was.  in 
New  York  seeking  urgent  support 
for  the  Hagana.  He  asked  the  late 
Henry  Mon  tor  and  Meyer  Weisgal 
to  help  trim.  They  promptly  met  with 
Sonneborn,  who- opened  his  home 
for  the  now  historic  meeting  of  some 
35  of  the  most  affluent  Jews  in  the 
U.S.  Funds  were  raised  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  creation  c#  the 
Sonneborn -Institute  to  supply  the 
Jewish  community  in  Palestine  with 
arms.  More  than  philanthropy  was 
involved  in  this  programme.  It  was 
an  operation  that  often  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  secret.  But  this  did  not 
deter  Rudy  from  courageously  tak- 
ingthe  lead,  regardless  of any  risk. 

This  chapter  in  his  Zionist  career 


demonstated  in  a  vezy  dramatic  way 
the  measure  of  his  devotion  and  his 
complete  commitment  to  Israel, 
Sonneborn  served  Israel  in  many 
.  other  ways .  Perhaps  tbe  most  imp  or¬ 
tant  was  his  leadership  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Israel  Bond 
Organization.  As  its  first  President, 
he  helped,  develop  it  into  a  powerful 
new  financial  instrument  for  lsrael’s 
economic  growth. 

It  was  a  sad  day  wheuRudy  sufA 
fared  a  stroke  in  1959.  But  hemd  not 
give  up.  He  continued  as  longas  he 
could  to  attend  meetings- and  do  as 
much  as  his  illness  would  permit.  He 
would  greet  all  visitors  with  a  smile, 
which  reflected  a  courageous  and 
unbreakable  spirit.  This  is  the  way 
we  shall  always  remember  a  leader . 
*and  friend  who  fulfilled  his  mission 
asa  Jew  in  such  a  glorious  way. 

SAMROTHBERG 
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day,  aged 85.  He fc to bebunedat 

5.30  this  afternoon  at 
Transport  available  from  Binvenei 

Ha'umaat3^30.  .  ■ 

:  “MussiaV  Langorzky  2 

Chita*  Siberia,  one  of  11  children  of 
awealthygoki-imne 

He  was  17  when  the  Soviet  Re 
volution  brokeout  andhe  ^^sforc- 
ibly  drafted  info  tbe  T*anst  Wfofo 
Army.  Following  numerous  adven¬ 
tures  he  escaped,  first  to 
and  then  i<>  Shanghai  from  where  tie 
took  a  ship  to  Palestine. 

He; arrived  in- 1921-  after  a  nine- 
month  journey,  penniless  and  with 
no  pile  to  turn  ta  fof  help-  But. 
industrious  and  .enterprising,  as  well 
as  patient;  he  found  a  job  in  tne 
budding,  trade.  He  hired  a  camel  to 
cany  stone  and  gravel  from  the 
seashore  to  building  sites  in  the  in¬ 
fant  Tel  Aviv.  ‘  .  ■ 

He  was  doing,  quite  well  when 
Moshe  Novomelsky.  a  mining  en¬ 
gineer  and  a  family  friend  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  invited  him  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
April  I>  1925  opening  of  the  Hebrew 
University.  Ndvomeisky  saw  in  Lao- 
gotzkya  man  after  his  own  heart  and 
the  next  day  rbe  ttyoleft  for  the  Dead 
Sea  to  explore,  mining  possibilities 
there.  ■  ‘ 

. :  This  was  the  start  of  Langptzky's 
44-year  marriage  to.  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  birth  of  the -vast  projects 
i  whichiiecame  tbe  Dead  Sea  Works. 

[  He  proved  impervious  to  the  inhos¬ 
pitable -conditions  and  loneliness. 


bmties.  v  .  •! 

'  For  a  year  he  lived  there  almost 
completely  alone.  He  built  and  oper¬ 
ated  a  small  evaporation  plant  and  a 
tiny  meteorological  station.  He  slept 
with,  a  gun  tinder  bis  pillows;  aspirin 
and  qmnine  were  Ins  only  medica¬ 
tions.  But  he  had  a  formidable  con¬ 
stitution  which  guarded  him  well 
against  extremes;  of  cold  and  heat, 
verinitf^ra«Kptitoes.  - 

.  Over  the  years  most  of  the  work- 
.crs  who  were  persuaded  to  join  him, 
soon  turned  back,  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  the  tough  conditions.  When 
the  Arab  riotsofl929 started,  the  29 
men  under  .  his  supervision  were 
advised  ibp  get  out,.  ,b»f  .they .  all 
stayed,  jfo  1933,  Novameisky  won 


I  *.rT7rr;i  r.  at  1 1 1  ■  t  .j»;»  i  ■  c  otti  («7i»rr- 


aifea  axid  toork  started  m.  earnest.  Iir 
1947 j  when  Kibbutz  KaJia  was  estab¬ 
lished:  nearby,  the  Dead  Sea  plants 
wefo  protfutnngever 40.00(1  tons  of. 
potash  at  the  pprthem  shore  and 
some  70,000  tons  at  the  southern 

,cad>  -  " 

,  TTjeArab  invasion  the  following 
yeaf’fflihgedthewhQle  picture. 
t v’Stfe  AWrthenrftp^^Jhad  to  be 
abandoned  and'  Langotzky  with 
some  dozen  of  his  men  guarded  the 
southern  .  end.  Their  car  was 
ambushed,  on  the  road  to  Beershcba 
and  soon  there  remained  only,  six 
defenders  under  his  command. 

in  1953  was  the  southern 


t  <  hi  I V#  rc-\< ! 


Langotzky  retired  from  the  Dead 
Sea  Works  in  1969  and  settled  for  a 
long-deserved  rest  in  Ramat  Hashar- 
on.  But  he  continued  to  work  for  a 
white  as  a  foreman'  with  Netivei 
Ayalon,  and  only  when  he  was  80  did 
be  retire  to  work  in  his  garden; 

Langotzky’s  son  Yossi,  a  former 
mlfitaiy  attache  in  Washington,  is 
managing  director  of  the  National 
Petroleum  .Co.  (Hana)  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  father's  footsteps  sear¬ 
ching  for  oil  in  the  Dead  Sea  area. 
Langotzky  jOso .  leaves  a  daughter 
and  grandchildren; 

:  •  r  ALEXANDER  ZVJELU 
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^ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Broadcasts  14.00  Fistuk's 
House  14.20  Life  in  the  Rockies  14.35 
Maldng  an  Animated  Film  15.00  Making 
Magic  15.Z5  No  Secrets  1G.50  100 
Famous  Paintings  1 6.00  French  Literature 

16.30  Sorias  on  the  Talmud  1 7.00  A  New 
Evening  -  live  magazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

IT-30  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Pan  17  ot  a 
26-pan  animated  serial  based  on  the  book 
by  Lewis  Carroll 

13.00  Problems  of  Hiah  School  Children 

ARAHC-LAIMGUAGE  programmes; 
1B.30  News  roundup 
18.33  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Sports 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  ol 
20.00  with  No  Place  like  Home.  British 
comedy  senes  starring  William  Gaum  and 
Patricia  Garwood 

20 .30  Mabet  News'll 

21.00  World  Cup  -  live  broadcast  of  a 
second  round  match 
22.50 This  Is  the  Tima 
23.50  Nam 

24.00  Dempsay  and  Makepeace.  Part  8  of 

a  10-part  suspense  series 

0O.5O  World  Cup  -  live  broadcast  of  a 

second  round  match 

03.00  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial} 

17.30  Cartoons  1 8.00  French  Hour  19.30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  In  Arabic 

20.30  Alio  Alio  21.10  7*6  Black  Tower 
22.00 News  in  English  22.20  Murder,  She 
Wrote 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (from  TA  north); 

13  00  Woody  Wootipocker  13.30 
Another  Life  1*00 700  C!uh  WJOShape- 
Up  15-00  Afternoon  Movie  1^0  Sptoa^ 
man  17.00  Super  Book  IT  JO  Muwets 
13.00  Happy  Days  18.30  Laverne  &  Star* 

me  21-00  Another  Life  21.90  Sports 
\23JO  700 Club 


ON  THE  AIR 

Voice  of  Music 

8.02  Morning  Melodies 
7.07  Bach:  Suita  No.4  (K.  Richter} 

7.30  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No.25, 
K.503  (Parahiak  Paganini:  Guitar  Quar¬ 
tet  No.7;  Messager.  Ballet  Music 

9.30  Bridge:  “Summer'’;  Britten:  “The 
Young  Apollo",  Op.16;  Ravel:  Bolero 
(Bernstein);  Luigi  Glanela:  Flute  Con¬ 
certo  No.1  (Rampall;  Beethoven:  Quar¬ 
tet  Op.  127  (Yale);  Schubert:  Sym¬ 
phony  No3  (Chicago/Levine) 

12.05  Vidorp  Trio  -  Beethoven:  Trio, 
Op.70,  Ng.T;  Schumann:  Fantasie- 
Stuecke.  Op.88 

13.00  MandeteBohn:  Symphony  Nq3 
(London/Haitink):  Haydn:  String  Quar¬ 
tet.  Op.76,  NoZ  (Vienna I;  Hand et:  Trio 
Sonata;  Zelenka:  Sinfpnia  Concertante 
15.05  Muslca  Nova- From  the  interna¬ 
tional  Composers'  Roetmm,  1985 
10.00  Bech:  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.5;  Schuetz;  3  Liturgical  Songs; 
Beethoven:  Sonata,  Op.78  (Teach or); 
Dvorak:  Sonatina.  Op.lQO  (Talmi,  flute, 
Taimi,  piano);  Faure:  Plano  Quartet 

N°.2  „  . 

18.30  George  Rochberg:  Cantata; 
Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  In  G  major, 
K.Z71  (Jonathan  Zak,  SuesserJ;  Sibe¬ 
lius:  Symphony  No.5  (JSQi'Gibeort) 
20,05  Terio  Cerolan:  Irish  Suite;  Hern¬ 
ial)  McConn;  Overture  _ 

20.30  Montpellier  Festival,  Franca. 
1885  -French  National  Orchestra,  Tho¬ 
mas  Foufton  conducting;  Alexandrine 
Milcheva.  mazzo-soprano--  Duparc:  Le¬ 
onora;  Berlioz:  Death  of  Cleopatra;  Flo- 
rent  Schmitt:  The  Tragedy  of  Salome 

22.30  Mexican  FoUemusic 
23.00 Continuous  Music 

First  Programme 

■  B4»  Programmes  for  ORm 
7-30  Favourite  Old  Songs 
iOS  Compass  -  with  Benny  Hendel 
9J08  Hebrew  songs 


SL30  Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

11 .30  Education  tor  all 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00  News  In  English 
13J30  News  in  French 
14jOS  Children's  programmes 
1S33  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Ftodlo  Drama 

17.20  Everyman's  Univwslty 
1SL06  Jewish  Traditions 
18J50  Bible  Reading 

19.08  Reflections  on  the  Portion  or  the 
Wodc 

1SL30  Programmes  for  Olim 

TO  OB  Night  Connection 

Second  Programme 

6-12  Gymnastics 
630  Editorial  Review 
6.53  Green  Light -drivers' comer 
7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
8J05  Drive  Safely 

9X13  House  Call  -  with  Rivta  Miehaeli 
10.06  All  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12.10  Open  Line  -  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday- news  commentary,  muac 
14.06  Matters  of  Interest- with  GaW  Gwl 

15.10  Magic  Moments 
16.06  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economica  Magazine 
18416  Education  Magaane 
18.45  Today  in  Sport 
19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 
19,35  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20416  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05 Jazz  Comer 

234)8  Treasure  Hunt-  radio  game 

Army 

€.09  Unfverafty  on  the  Air 

0J3O  Open  Vour  Eyas -songs.  Information 

7.07*707“ -with  Alex  Ansky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.0S  in  the  Morning- with  Eli  Vbraell 

10-09  Coffee  Break 

114)6  Right  Now-  with  Rafl  Rashef 

13.05  Radio  Connection 

16.08  Dally  Meeting-  with  Qrty  Yeniv 

164)6  Four  in  the  Ammoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

184)9  Night  ottha  Bridges  (part  it 

194)8  Whafe  Doing- with  Erez  Tal 

204)5  Blues  do  luxe 

214X)  Mabat-JV  Newsreel 

21  .W  University  on  the  Air  {repeat! 

224)3  Popular  fongs 

23.08  Night  Nifllrt-  with  Yoav  Kulner 

00.05  Night  Birds  -  with  Gflat  Mosv 


WHAT'S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  6.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  138  per  line,  in¬ 
cluding  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Joel 
Kantor,  Photographs  of  Israel  0  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Works  on  Paper,  from  Museum's  col¬ 
lection  $  "A  Man  arid  His  Land."  Moshe 
Dayan  collection  Q  Israel  Art  &  News  in 
Antiquities  0  Narot  Mitzva  -  ideas  for  light 
in  Jewish  ritual  0  From  the  Depths  of  the 
Sea  -  ancient  Carmel  coast  cargoes  (Rock¬ 
efeller)  0  Indian  Paintings  from  Pol sky  col¬ 
lections  0  The  Holy  Land,  maps,  views, 
photographs.  I5th-19th  centuries  (until 
21.6)  0  Permanent  exhibitions  of  archeolo¬ 
gy,  Judalca.  ethnic  art.  VISITING  HOURS, 
MAIN  MUSEUM:  10-B.  At  11:  Guided tourof 
Museum  (English  I.  Thur.  (eve  of  Shavuot): 
Main  Museum  10-5.  Al  11:  Guided  tour  or 
Museum  in  English.  3:  Guided  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries  in  English.  9:  Concert 
Plus,  with  Anfcar  Children's  Chair  and  au¬ 
thor  Yoav  Lorch. 

EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE.  Old  City,  7 
Baft  El  St,  288338, 423547.  Roberts, Turner, 

etc. 

LA-  MAYER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  ISLAMIC  ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.- 
Thurs.  10-1;  330*.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and 
holiday  eve  10-1.  2  Hapalmach  St  Tot. 
02-661291/2.  Bus  No.  16. 

Conducted  tours 
HAOASSAM  -  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.*  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333. 02446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 
1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  arid  11  «.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Ghrst  Bam  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28L  24  andie. 

2L  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  849-  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  2S  and  23  to  tire 
first  underground  stop.  Purther  doaite:  Tel, 
02-882819. 

*Mrr  WOMEN.  (Formerly  Amwrtcmt 
Mfaawchi  Women).  Free  Morning  Toura-8 
Alkalai  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  633141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231,240529;  Netanye  33744. 

Information  Contras 

UJA  INFORMATION  CENTRE,  1  I  bn 

Gainful  St,  Behavia,  Jerusalem.  Features 
TV  news  programmes  from  the  U.S„  con¬ 
tinual  A.P.  News  teletext,  videotapes  on 
UJA  (United  Jewish  Appeal]  sponsored 
programmes  in  Israel.  Open  Sundsy- 
Thursday,  3:00-7:00  pjn.  For  more  In¬ 
formation  call  02-246465. 02-240795. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museuma 

TO-  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Ed¬ 
ward  Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxi¬ 
ety.  Print  Into  Print,  works  by  six. Israeli 
artists.  Frank  Stella  -  Had  GadyB- a  series 
of  large  prints  by  Frank  Stella,  after  El 
Ussltzfcy'8  gouaches  0  The  Want  erf  Matter  > 
a  quality  in  Israeli  art.  21  elha  Israeli  artists 
show  their  work  of  the  last  25  years.  VJSfT- 
/NG  HOURS  TODAY;  10  ajn,-2  p.m.;  5-9 

£m.  Helena  Ruhtoatetn  PevOkm.  Ctosed 
r  Installation  of  new  exhibition. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMITWOM0I  (formerly  American  Miz- 
nefrf  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  TsL  220187, 233154. 

MCEO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tal  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  22606Q:  Haifa.  8881 7. 
nONESR  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  T«1  Aliv,  2107S1.  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAM  MUSEUM,  26  Shabtai  Levy  St  TaL 
04-523255.  Exhibitions;  Modem  Are  — 
Material -a  Medium  of  Expression;  Pop  Art 
-  Its  Influence,  Its  Consequences.  Lyric 
Abstraction/InformeL  Ancfettt  Art — Jew¬ 
ish  coins  of  the  Second  Tample  Period, 
Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurinera.  Shlk- 
mona  flndc.  Mudc  and  Etfinology-' Jew¬ 
ish  costumes.  20  porcelain  pieces  from  the 
Fete  and  Natan  Ceinffc  oollaction,  U^A 
Open;  Sun.-Thur.  and  Sat  10-1;  Tue.  and 
Sn.  also  6-8.  Ttata*  lochKles  admlenon 
to  National  Maritime,  Japanese  and 
Prehtetory  Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  die 1 04-640840. 


CINEMAS 


-JERUSALEM 4:30.7:30, 9^0 
Eden:  P.O.W.  The  Escape;  Edison: 
Runaway  Train;  Heblnt:  YoungWood; 
Kfir:  3  Men  arid  a  Cradle;MitcheW;-. 
Kiss  of  the  Spiderwomari  7:15,  9:30; 
OrgH:  Fantasia  43J.  7:76, 9^0;  Orion 
Or  1:  Iron  Eagle  4:30, 7;  9:30;  Orion  Or 
3:  Miami  Super -Cop;  Orae:  Girl  from 
Trieste;  Ron:  After  Hours;  Seniadar: 
9%  Weeks  7:30,  9:30:  Rfnyenel. 
He'uma:  Out  of  Africa  6:15, 9:30;  Baft ' 
Agran:  Back  to  tho  Future  ; 4;  Great  - 
Eyes  6;  Los  Santos  (rtooemesS;  Falling 
.  'in  Love,  midnight;  CfnemaUtaque: 
Gesb'ght  7;  La  Femme  du  Boulanger  7; 
Dial  M  for  Murder  9;  Eve  9.30.'-  ' 


TB. AVIV  5,7:30,9:30  •  ■ 

AHenby:  Last  Tango  hi  Paris;  Belt 
I  ainin:  Fandango  11:15  pjn.;  Bev- 

Yeftode:  Runaway  Twin  S,  7: 15^30; 

Chen  t:Phartat5»  730,9:45;  Ownti 
Salvador .5, 7:20, 9i45;  Chen  .3:  Spies 
like  Us-6, 7^0, 9:40;  Chen  4:  Journey 
of  Natty  Gann  10:30,1  JO.  5, 7:25, 9.40; 
Chen  B:' Stitches  10:30,  iao.  5, 7^0. 
9:45;  Cl  noma  One:  Dream  scope; 
Cfnarna  Tnw:  Tlte  HotanoftGovwtam; 
Oalcel:  Jewel  of  tha  NH«-  7;15,  9:30; 
Dhtennoff  1 :  Bsa  of  the'SpIdanwoman 
11, 1 30,4^5, 7:20, 9:46;  Dfaengofy  2: 
3  Homme#  et  uri  Couffat  11;  1:30, 4:46, 
7:20,  9:45;  Otmgett  3:  Han  11;  2. 
6:30,  MO;  Drive-In;  Remo  7; 46,9 :45 ; . 
Sexfllm.  12  midnight;  Esther;  National 
Lampoon's  European  Victorian  6, 

9:40;.  Get:  After  Hours  5,  7:15,  9:30; 
Gordon:  The  Official  Story  5,  7:16^ 
9-Jao:  Hod -.Young  blood;  LevIrCreator 
1:35,  S,  7:40,  9:50:  Lev  B;  Wildcats 
.1:46,  6,  .  7^0,  9:40;  Ltnwr  Hemrim- 
deah:  9%  Weei»4dO,7:lB,  9:30;  M 
hn:  Iron  Eagle  4:30,7:15,9-30;  Mogre 
W;  End  of  Innocence;  Orty:  Camorm; 
Paris;  Monty  Python  the  Lffi*  of  Brian 
12  iwon,.2, 4, 7, 9^0;  Peer:  Tuff  Turf. 
4:30,7^0,9:15;  S Mmft  Outot Africa 
6:45,  9:15;  Studio;  Agnes  ,  of  God; 
Temuzr  Maxi,  7:15,  B30;  Tchetat-. : 
Nadia  6,  7:30, 9:40;  Tel  Avf«  P.O.W. 
The  Escape  d  7:15,  9*^0;  Tel  Aviv 
Museum:  Shoah  1  pjru.  part  I;  6:30, 


part'll;  Ruth  teas  Romanes  4, 

6-45, 9^0,-Bsih  Ketefuteotir.  Exodus 
9^0;.lsnn|  dnemstheque;  Kaizand 
Mam  7;  Idiot  9: 15. 

HAIFA  4:30,  7,  9: 15 
:  Aniphltheatrot  Tbe  Protector; 
ArmofJ:  Satvadmt  Atzmon:  P.O.W. 
The  Escape;  ClMMt:  Iran  Eagle;  Ktnn 
Or  HaniolHHEBeli:.  When  l^djer  Was 
Away.pn  Business  4^6:30,9;  Orah:  9% 

:  Werts;  Orty:  Sweet  Vacation  7,  9:16:- 
:  Peer:  European  Vacation;  Ron;  Run- 
^away  Train  4,-8:4B;  9;  Shmit:  Kim  of 
the.SpIdeiwoman  7. 9:15;  Rav4£«t  1: 
After  Hours;  R»v-C»t2:  Ag  nmof  G6d; 
Cmtn  Cnltvrai  Fnnaai  (et  .Ctue- 
,  nwth?qu«):Le  Retour  de  Martin  Guer- 
•re-950.-  „•  .  .  . 

-  RAMATGAN 

Arman:  Phariat  5.  7:16,  9:30  Ulv: 
TfTB?  VVb  91301  Jewel  Of  the 
.  Nire  S,  7.15,9^0  Ortfea:  To  Live  arid 
Z:1B' 9:30-'  Hemet  6»; 
Target  7:15,  9:30:  tfarv-Gn  1;  After 

w7:32' 9:40  ,to*-Ga*i  Ot  When 
Away  on  Business  S.  6:50, 
3;  ElenJ  5.  7;30r  9:40; 

.  BBv-Oen  4r  Sweet  Dreams  7:20.  9:45 

HERZUYA 

-hi*:  W'fteri  Father  Was  Awsy  on 

WMRlMdilvjSM 
-iS'SSL?*" TWw«:  Nadia  4:30. 
7.M.  8aj,tft«w  Ham:  Delta  Fores  7. 

HOLOItf  ' 

•®SP*W;  Wildcats  7:is,  9:30;  Sevov- 
batyam 

Atzmmii:  9%  VVeekrS,  7:15. 9:30 
WVATAY1M 

Najtien  Outof  Africar6;9%  '  .  ,  m 

^CTAhiiicvA' 

JxgSr1  ^BWa)  °*  Nile  5, 
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THERE  AND  THEN  /  Sraya  Stapiro 


ONE  WILL  be  evokingthe  memory, 
of  Ben-Guribn  veiry  often  tins  year', 
the  100th  anniversary  '.of  has  both. 
The  firstofa  series  of  of&cial  events 
was  held  recently  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni-  ‘; 

versity,  andervthejomf  auspices  6i 
the  Israel  Society  <jf  Military  Hcstery 
and  Ma’archot,  the  publishing  house 
of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces. ' 

The  academic? question  posed  for  -: 
discussion  was  how  a  aviiian  (Ben-. 
Giirion)  performed  in  directing  the  ' 
armed  forces  during  the  War  of  ■ 
Independence.  The  idea  of  the  orga¬ 
nizers  was  undoubtedly  that  one 
might  learn  something  for  .future, 
guidance.  ... 

However,  there  is.  food.  for. 
thought1  in  what  was  said  by  Meir 
Amit,  who  was  chief  of  intelligence  - 
before  he  left  .the  DDF  to  become  '! 
head  of  the  Mosss4,  and  who  work¬ 
ed  under  B-G’s  tutelage  forlO  years. 
Ben-Gurion  was  umque,  Aimt  sajd.  • 
The  fate  of  Israel  would,  probably 
have  taken  a  different  bourse  with-, 
out  Ben-Gunon;  ^t  certainly  is  ; 
different  without  him,"  he  ruefully 
remarked.  .  T 

Ben-Gunon  was  foremost  a  man 
who  tried  to  Jeara  from -history.^  His  : 
study  of  the  past  began  long  before  . 
he  became  prime  minister.  Nehemia 
Argov,.  his  devoted  .aide,  told  me ; 


how  once,  when  B-G  was  sought 
urgently  by  key  Mapai  men  for  some 
all-important  -decision ,  he  could  not’ 
be  found  anywhere  .and  then , was 
discovered,  studying  history  and 
making  it  hidden  away  with  avolume 
on  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  studying  the  currents  of  histoiy 
Ben-Gunon  hoped  .to  unearth  die 
trentfa  of  . the  future.  ■  •.*-.■ 

/Those  were  the  years  of  self-, 
instruction.  One  tried  to  learn  from 
past  examples,  from  observing  the 
prosperous  potentates  of  the  present 
and  from  one’s  own  experience,  how 
to  steer  towards  independence,  how 
to  forge'  the  administrative  and  milit¬ 
ary  utensils  of  statehood. 

:  “A  bistorian-  should  not  apply  to 
-the-events  of  those  days -the  criteria 
applicable  today;",  warned  Prof. 
Gaby  Cohen,  dean  of  die  humanities 
faculty  at  TAU,  referring  specifical¬ 
ly  to  the  plethora  of  .publications 
produced  recently,  mainly  by 
energetic  reporters  of  the  post- 
Independence  War  generation. 

THE  "WARFARE  professionals 
were  at  first  wary  of-Ben-Gurion’s 
leadership.  ‘‘What  could  one  expect 
from’  a  man  whose  military  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  of  a  Iance-corpcral  m 
the  Jewish  Legion  of  the  British 


Ben-Gurion  at  the  Suez  Canal  in  1971,  with  three  generals,  Arid 
Sharon  (left)*  Dan  Laner  (centre)  and  Haim  Bar-Lev.  (David  Rubinger) 


army  in  World  War  I?"  said  Amir, 
explaining  their  attitude.  However, 
Ben-Gurion  proved  very  under¬ 
standing.  He  Tead  a  lot  and  he  never 
stopped  asking  questions.  The  initia¬ 
tive  for  action,  however,  always 
came  from  the  military  establish¬ 
ment.  But  the  military’ sought  the 
civilian's  authorization  before 
acting,  said  Amit. 

Ben-Gurion  *s  concept  of  security 
was  all-embracing.  Not  only 
weapons  and  trained  men.  Pioneer¬ 
ing  elan,  youth  movements,  even 
concerts  -  though  he  was  caught 
napping  on  one  rare  occasion,  when 
he  attended  for  reasons  of  state,  a 


performance  by  the  Israel  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

His  choice  of  men  was  uncritical, 
according  to  Amit.  He  often  trusted 
the  wrongmen.  He  did  deeply  resent 
any  untruth  in  reporting.  "The  state 
would  be  in  deep  trouble  if  its  ser¬ 
vants  fail  to  report  honestly  to  their 
superiors,”  Ben-Gurion  warned. 

He  had  a  deep  respect  for  profes¬ 
sionals.  Officers  trained  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  as  well  as  regular  soldiers 
with  combat  experience  in  other 
armies,  were  favoured  by  him.  to  the 
sorrow  of  those  who  learned  about 
the  reality  of  war  in  the  Hagana. 
fighting  Arab  encroachments.  And 


he  had  a  genuine  fear  of  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Great  Powers  -  the" IDF 
was  geared  to  fight  the  Arab*,  not 
the  British,  or  the  Russians.  Thus, 
he  hastily  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
Sinai  in  1956  when  a  fake  report 
announced  that  the  Russians  were 
sending  troops  to  the  area.  "No 
serious  intelligence  study  was  ever 
made  about  the  possibility  of  such  a 
move.”  Dr.  Netanel  Lorch  (the  first 
military  historian  of  the  IDF)  said 
indignantly. 

IT  WAS  a  standard  postulate  of 
Ben-Gurion's  geopolitical  outlook 
that  Israel  must  have  one  great  pow¬ 
er  at  least  morally  on  its  side.  Five 
years  before  the  Second  World  War. 
Ben -Gu  non  was  telling  anybody 
who  was  ready  to  listen  'that  in  the 
inevitable  world  conflagration,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  must  have  an  ally 
among  the  Big  Five  -  and  that  there 
was  no  choice  other  than  the  British, 
in  spite  of  their  anti-Zionist  stance  in 
those  days.  So  "in  the  Sinai  cam¬ 
paign.  Israel  played  second  fiddle  to 
the  British  and  the  French.  In  the 
Lebanon  War.  the  United  States  was 
sympathetic,  to  a  point,  to  Israel's 
aim  to  fight  terrorism."  the  Minister 
of  Defence  Yitzhak  Rabin,  noted. 

But  wheo  the  state  was  in  its 
formative  years,  the  government 
tried  to  keep  an  even  keel  between 
the  superpowers,  a  course  which  was 
much  praised  by  Hebrew  University 
professor  Nissan  Oren.  "1  could  not 
understand  why  Ben-Gurion  abused 
Mapam,  though  the  cTeam  of  the 
country's  youth  was  supporting  it." 
he  said.  Had  be  read  history  more 
closely.  Prof.  Oren  would  have 
understood  that  it  was  Mapam.  in 
the  pre-de-Stalination  era.  which 
was  hindering  closer  relations  with 
the  only  superpower  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  Israel  a  hand. 


Growing  fraternity 

By  PHILIP  GILLON  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


THE  HEBREW  Order  of  David 
(HOD)  has  consecrated  its  second 
Israeli  lodge.  City  of  David,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  at  a  festive  banquet  at 
Moshav  Neveh  Ilan.  The  president 
of  the  new  lodge.  Bro.  Richard  Ber- 
kowitz.  was  ceremonially  installed 
at  the  banquet.  A  large  group  of 
South  Africans,  including  former 
grand  president  Bro.  Benny  Asch. 
came  to  Israel  specially  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

The  titles  of  “Bro.,"  short  for 
■■Brother.”  and  "Wor.  Bro.." 
Worthy  Brother,  indicate  the  aims  of 
the  movement,  which  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  as  brotherhood  and  fraterni¬ 
ty.  and  the  application  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self.” 

The  Order  was  established  in 
South  Africa  SO  years  ago  by  Bro. 
Joseph  Distiller  as  a  branch  of  the 
British  Order  of  Druids,  an  orga¬ 
nization  founded  in  England  in  18%. 
In  the  early  days,  the  HOD  func¬ 
tioned  in  South  Africa  as  a  friendly 
society,  giving  interest-free  loans  to 
brothers^  most  of  whom  were  new 
immigrants  to  South  Africa,  battling 
to  eke  out  a  living  in  a  country  which 
h3d  been  ravaged  by  the  Boer  War. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  activity 
has  fallen  away,  and  now  there  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  social  activities 
and  raising  funds  for  charities  and 
worthv  causes.  The  first  lodge  set  up 
in  Israel.  Lodge  Moiedet  in  Ra’ana- 
na.  provided  the  means  to  enable 
Beit  Halochem.  the  wounded  sol¬ 
diers'  rehabilitation  centre,  to  build 


a  heated  swimming-pool.  They  also 
helped  the  Soldiers'  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  establish  a  rest  home  in  Eilat. 

The  HOD  spread  throughout  the 
South  African  Jewish  community. 
Far  from  being  a  secret  society,  as 
such  orders  sometimes  are,  it  even 
has  a  vigorous  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  The  idea  of  branching  out 
and  developing  lodges  in  Israel  arose 
in  response  to  a  demand  from  former 
South  African  members  who  settled 
in  Ra'anana. 

WOR.  BRO.  Judge  Asher  Felix 
Laudau.  who  at  the  recent  consecra¬ 
tion  was  elected  along  with  Rabbi 
Moses  C.  Weiler.  as  trustee,  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  thinks  there  is  a  need 
for  the  Order  to  spread  in  Israel. 

“Immigrants  come  here  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  more  Israeli  than  the 
Israelis,  but  they  need  some  support 
from  the  culture  of  the  countries 
they  left  behind  them,  ro  help  them 
to  adjust  to  a  strange  new  environ¬ 
ment.  and  often  they  need  material 
help  as  well.  So  we  started  to  help 
South  African  immigrants,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  South  African  Zion¬ 
ist  Federation,  and  we  are  still  doing 
so. 

"Now  we  hope  to  develop  lodges 
with  an  Israeli  character,  which  will 
attract  other  Israelis,  apart  from  the 
South  African  settlers.  After  ail.  the 
original  HOD  was  an  offshoot  of 
what  was  essentially  a  British  Order. 
It  developed  a  South  African  charac¬ 
ter.  We  hope  to  do  the  same  type  of 
thine  in  Israel." 


|  Record  Number  of  Participants  from  Abroad  at  j 
y<  Hebrew  University  Board  of  Governors  Meeting  y< 


The  48th  annual  meeting  of  the  Hebrew  University  of 
v  -P-  Jerusalem’s  international  Board  of  Governors,  which 
opens  in  Jerusalem  today,  has  drawn  an  all-time 
record  attendance  from  abroad  of 220  participants 
from  14  countries. 

4,  ’ ,  •  Usual  attendance  from  abroad  at  regular  annual 
iv'-  gatherings  of  the  Board  in  Jerusalem  is  about  1 50. 


HarvdyM-  KfuegerfGhaimian*)ftii9 
Board  of  Governors 


ssg  The  University’s  leadership  expressed  satisfaction 

3^*  atthe  high  attendance,  at a  time  when  travel  and 

tourism  to  Israel  and  Europe  from  America  have  been 
hit  by  a  sharp  drop  and  many  cancellations.  The 
. .  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Mr.  Harvey  M. 
sjSi&S  Krueger  of  New  York,  said  that  the  Board  members 
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’.tolsraej  outstandingly,  by  coming  m  larger-than-ever 
numbers.  .  ' 


TheBoardof  Governors,  of which  hajf  the  membership  is  from  abroad  and  half  from 
Israel  as  stipulated  in  the  University’eboristitution,  starts  its  work  today  with  meetings 
of  the  committees  foiiinance,  building  and  development,  student  affairs,  research  and 
development*  and  academic  affairs.  The  formal  opening  session  in  the  Wise 
Auditorium  on  the  University's  Givat  Ram  campusthis  evening  will  include  a 
keynote  lecture  on  the^tabllbatlondf  the  Israeli  economy,  by  Prof.  Michael 
Bruno,  newly  appointed  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel.  Plenary  sessions  will  be 
held  on  each  of  the  ebraing  three  mornings  on  Mount  Scopus.  Concurrently  with  the 
Board  meetings,-  guests  and  observers  will  participate  in  a  programme  of  tours  of 
historicaiand  modem  Jerusalem.1 

The  Board  rriemberswflt  also  visit  the  University's  Faculty  of  Agriculture  on  its 
Rehovotcampus.  attend  the  dedication  and  inauguration  of  a  number  of  new  projects 
on  the  Mount  S^us,  Gj^  Ram  and  Rehovot  campuses,  and  attend  their  choice  of 
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activities. 


open-airtheatre;1 

honorary  degrees  will  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Isaac  Becker  (Mexico),  Edward  Bronfman 
(Canada),  Ludwig  Jesselson  (U.S.),  Prof.P.G.  de  Gennes  (France),  Camilo  Jose  Cela 
(Spain),  Prof.  James:  S.  Coleman  (U.S.),  the  late  Michael  Kennedy  Leigh  (U.K.), 
Mendel  Kaplan.  (South  Africa)  and  Prof.  Lloyd  S.  Shapley  (U.S.),  the  Samuel  Rothberg 
.  Prize  for  Jewish  Education  to  Prof.  NehamaLeibowitz  (Israel),  and  the  Katzir,  Berger 
and  Brdnfrnan  EYtees  to  outstanding  students. 

The-festive  cfosjng  event*  organized  by  the  Jerusalem  Chapter  of  the  Israeli  Friends 
oftheUn'rversity^willtakeplapeThiirsdayevening. 


The  William  Haber  Chair  in 
Economics 

The  William  Haber  Chair  in 
Economics  in  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences  will  be  dedicated 
at  the  Belgium  House  Faculty 
Club  on  the  Givat  Ram  campus 
this  afternoon.  It  has  been 
established  by  friends  and 
admirers  of  Prof.  Haber,  former 
dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 

-.Prof.  Wfltiam  Haber'1';'  J  Science  and  the  Arts  at  the . 

University  Of  Michigan,  long-time  leader  of  the  World  ORT 
Federation  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Hebrew  University.  The  first  incumbent  ofthe  chair.  Prof.  Yoram 
Ben-Porath,  wffl  defiver  the  inaugural  lecture.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Haber, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  their  son,  Alan,  will  participate  in  the 
dedication  ceremony. 

Andrew  and  Pearl  Rosenfeld  Research  Project  in  the  History 
ofthe  Jews  of  Hungary  and  Austro-Hungary 

The  Andrew  and  Pearl  Rosenfeld  Research  Project  in  the  History 
of  the  Jews  of  Hungary  and  Austro-Hungary  in  the  Institute  of 
Jewish  Studies  will  be  dedicated  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the 
Maiersdorf  Faculty  Club  on  the  Mount  Scupus  campus.  The 
project  will  provide  grants  for  study  and  research  in  all  aspects  of 
the  history  ofthe  Jews  of  Hungary  and  Austro-Hungary,  for  the 
publication  of  materials  pertaining  to  that  history,  and  for 
international  conferences  and  symposia  on  the  topic.  Dr.  Michael 
Silber  ofthe  Department  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish  People  is  in 
charge  ofthe  project  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rosenfeld,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  attend  the  dedication,  as  will  a  number  of 
leaders  of  Hungarian  Jewry  from  Israel  and  the  U.S.,  including  Dr. 
Moshe  Ca/miHy-Weinberger,  acting  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Hungarian  Jews  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  a 
delegation  erf  Jewish  community  leaders  from  Cleveland. 


The  Samuel  Warshauer  Memorial  Programme  in  Jewish-Arab 
Relations. 

The  Samuel  Warshauer  Memorial  Programme  in  Jewish-Arab 
Relations  will  be  dedicated  on  Wednesday  at  the  Maiersdorf 
Faculty  Club,  on  the  Mount  Scopus  campus.  The  late  Mr.  Sam 
Warshauer,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  connected  with  the  Zionist 
movement  from  his  youth  and  active  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
University,  envisioned  Israel  as  a  place  where  Judaism's  tradition 
of  justice  and  moral  principles  would  be  realized  in  a  modem 
democratic  context  Since  such  moral  attitudes  depend  upon 
education,  the  Warshauer  family  has  established  this  memorial 
programme  for  the  furtherance  of  ■ 

Jewish-Arab  relations,  which  will 
initially  focus  on  high  school 
pupils,  intheU.S.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women's 
Research  Institute  for  Innovation 
in  Education  at  the  Hebrew 
University’s  School  of 

Education.  Mrs.  Ruth  Warshauer  ..  . 

of  New  Jersey,  wife  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sam  Warshauer,  and 
members  of  her  family  will  attend 
the  dedication  ceremony.  The  fate  Samuel  Warshauer 
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A  research  team  in  veterinary  medicine 


.  The  Rosenfeld  project  will  support  historical  research 


The  Rybak-Pearson  Chair  In  Veterinary  Medicine 

The  Rybak-Pearson  Chair  in  Veterinary  Medicine  atthe  Koret 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  be  dedicated  at  the  Hebrew 
University's  Faculty  of  Agriculture  in  Rehovot  tomorrow  evening.  It 
has  been  established  in  the  names  of  Mrs.  Shelly  R.  Pearson  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States,  her  husband  John  S.  Pearson 
and  her  parents  Morris  and  LubaJ  Lepar  Rybak.  The  first  incumbent 
of  the  Rybak-Pearson  Chair,  Prof.  Kalman  Perk,  Professor  of 
Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and  head  of  the  Koret  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  will  give  the  inaugural  lecture.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  will  participate  in  the  dedication  ceremony. 

Harari  Family  Unveils  Memorial  Plaque 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Harari  were  joined  by  their  many  Israeli  family 
members  yesterday  for  a  ceremony  on  the  Mount  Scopus  campus 
where  they  unveiled  a  plaque  in  memory  of  Manuel  Harari ’s 
parents  and  brother.  The  Rafael,  Esther  and  Emilio  Harari 
memorial  plaque  is  located  in  the  Building  for  Oriental  Studies  in 
the  Faculty  of  Humanities  complex,  on  the  main  entrance  level. 


A  day  of  workshops  -  face-to-face 
oo-sfte  visits  of  the  Governors  to  the 
University's  scientists,  scholars  and 
students,  when  specific  areas  of 
research  and  other  activities  are 
presented  -  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  Meetings  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  past  several 
years. Thts  year’s  selection: 
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WORKSHOPS:  Into  the  Labs  and  Classrooms 

MEMORY  AND  LEARNING: 

A  NEW  APPROACH  VIA 
PHYSICS 

The  functions  of  memory  and 
learning  in  biological  organisms  are 
apparently  implemented  in  the 
nervous  system.  In  spite  of 
extensive  research  on  biological 
memory,  many  central  questions 
concerning  its  functional  and 
organizational  principles  have 
remained  unanswered.  Recently,  a 
new  approach,  based  on  concepts 
borrowed  from  the  physics  of 
random  magnetic  systems,  has 
attracted  the  interest  of  physicists, 
biologists,  mathematicians  and 

computer  scientists.  A  group  of 

scientists  atthe  University's  Racah 
Institute  of  Physics  will  explain  it 


MEDICAL  ETHICS 
The  artificial  prolonging  of  life  for  the 
terminally  in  versus  "the  right  to 
(fie'1...  public  disclosure  orsecrecy 
about  such  illnesses  as  epilepsy  and 
AIDS...  the  motal  issues  in  organ 
transplantation...  the  human 
dilemmas  of  genetic  engineering... 
these  and  other  ethical  problems 
engendered  by  recent  dramatic 
advances  in  cfinical  and  biomedical 
research  are  being  grappled  with  at 
the  Hebrew  University-Hadassah 
Medical  School  in  a  broad 
programme  of  formal  teaching, 
bedside  instruction  and  special 
seminars.  Governors  at  this 
workshop  will  hear  about  the 
programme. 


ETHIOPIAN  JEWSINISRAEL: 
THEIR  SOCIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  HEALTH 
INTEGRATION 

The  Ethiopian  Jews’ wider 

conception  of  the  family,  their 
concept  of  group  loyalty  and  self- 
respect,  and  theefifferences 


between  Ethiopia  and  Israel  in 
educational  approaches,  levels  and 
requirements  have  presented  these 
immigrants  with  special  problems. 
The  workshop  mil  touch  on  these 
probtems.-The anthropological  point 
of  view,  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  the  enrichment  programme  for 
Ethiopians  at  the  University, 
personal  remarks  from  two 
Ethiopian  students,  and  the  influx  of 
tropical  diseases  into  Israel-  a  crisis 
resolved. 

A  NEW  LOOK  AT  SOURCES 
OF  JEWISH  HISTORY 
The  directors  ofthe  Jewish  Rim 
Archives  will  present  the  Archives' 
activities:  locating,  collecting  and 
preserving  films  dealing  with  Jewish 
subjects  from  throughout  the  world; 
the  use  of  these  films  few  education, 
research,  information  and  publicity, 
and  their  utilization  by  film  producers 
from  all  over  the  world  in  making 
newfilms  on  Jewish  and  Israeli 
topics. 

The  Jerusalem  Index  of  Jewish 
Art,  the  main  research  tool  of  the 
Hebrew  University's  Centre  for 
Jewish  Art,  was  created  in  order  to 


deepen  and  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Jewish  expression  in  the  visual 
arts.  The  Index  is  now  fully 
computerized.  When  completed,  it 
wifi  encompass  all  manifestations  of 
Jewish  artistic  expression,  from  the 
early  days  of  Jewish  material  culture 
to  the  present.  A  slide-illustrated 
presentation  will  be  given  at  the 
workshop. 


STUDENTS  AND  SOCIETY 

Hebrew  University  students 
participate  in  a  variety  of  social  and 
community  oriented  programmes, 
which  are  coordinated  by  the  Unit  for 
Social  Involvemenfin  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office.  Participants  in  the 
workshop  will  visit  the  Beit 
Pomerantz  Community  Centre  in 
theShmue!  Hanavi  neighbourhood, 
the  IrGanim  Community  Centre, 
where  students  operate  a  study 
centre  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  pupils,  clubs  for  women  and 
for  elderly  citizens,  etc.,  and  the 

Katamon  Tet  area,  meeting  with  law 
students  engaged  in  legal  aid  and  in 
consumer-issues  counselling. 


ECONOMIC  HEWS  _ 


5 . 8  per  cent  C-o-L  allowance  in  July 

May  Consumer  Price  Index  up  1.6% 


ByAVITEMKIN 

Wage  earners  will  receive  a  5.8 
cost-of-living  allowance  next  month. 
The  C-o-L  increment  figure  was  de¬ 
termined  yesterday  after  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  announced  that 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
1.6  percent  in  May. 

The  rise  in  prices  last  month 
brought  the  index  to  145.8  points  on 
a  1985=100  baseline.  In  the  last  12 
months  the  index  rose  by  78.6  per 
cent.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  index  is  up  by  6.9  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  has  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  will  not  adjust  tax  brack¬ 
ets  this  month,  since  this  is  necessary 
only  next  month  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  Therefore  the  increment  to 
net  wages  will  be  only  of  4.2  per  cent 
in  next" month’s  salaries. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
said  vesterdav  that  the  .size  of  the 
inflation  figure  was  expected. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  consider  measures 
allowing  it  to  further  reduce  the  rate 


of  inflation  from  its  current  monthly 
level  of  1.5  to  2  per  cent  to  what  be 
called  “European'’  rates  of  inflation. 

Nissim  said  that  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  maintain  a  restrictive 
budget  and  wage  policy.  He  said  that 
the  payment  of  the  C-o-L  allowance 
could  put  pressure  on  manufactur¬ 
ers'  costs.  To  avoid  such  a  develop- 
ment.  the  cabinet  yesterday 
approved  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  employers'  contributions  to 
National  Insurance  Institute  pay¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  their  workers. 

This  step  is  expected  to  offset 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  rise  in  labour 
costs  stemming  from  the  payment  of 
the  cost-of-living  allowance.  Nissim 
told  reporters  that  manufacturers 
would  nave  to  absorb  the  remaining 
1.8  per  cent  without  raising  prices. 

The  CBS  figures  published  yester¬ 
day  showed  that  about  half  of  the 
increase  in  the  CPI  last  month  stem¬ 
med  from  increases  in  food  prices, 
which  rose  by  4.7  per  cent.  This 
reflected  mainly  the  hikes  in  the 


prices  of  subsidized  foodstuffs  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  government  in 
mid-May.  Other  items  contributing 
to  the  increase  in  the  index  were 
health  services,  which  rose  by  2.2  per 
cent,  and  housing  prices,  which  rose 
by  1.8  per  cent. 

Reacting  to  the  inflation  figures, 
Amon  Tiberg,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Manufacturers  Association, 
criticized  the  government  for  the 
increase  in  subsidized  prices  last 
month.  He  said  that  these  increases 
caused  the  cumulative  inflation  rate 
to  cross  the  minimum  figure  for  the 
payment  of  the  C-o-L  increment  two 
months  ahead  of  what  was  originally 
planned. 

Bureau  officials  said  yesterday 
that  the  full  statistical  influence  of 
the  hike  in  subsidized  prices  will  be 
registered  this  month.  They  said  the 
hike  will  contribute  0.25  per  cent  to 
the  increase  of  June’s  CPI.  Another 
0.75  per  cent  will  be  contributed  by 
the  housing  prices,  reflecting  the 
payment  of  C-o-L  allowances. 


Monday,  June  16, 1986 


Dollar  lost  in  quiet  irauu^  _  ^ 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  dotor  diwd  ,  ***^®£J 
barely  changed  in  ^mafl^nredpcrticsBimder- 

Friday.  For  the  week  it  lose  0.9%  ..  .... , 

against  the  DM-,  0;5%  agsmst-tbe  -  African nwrifettsto: 

Sriss  franc,  13%  against  sterling  :as  low  U&- 

and  122%  against  the  Japanese  yen. .  to  dose  Just  above 

Trading  was  relatively  quiet  and  h  ^L'SSSJSer.ttie  Sou* African 
seems  that.raany  market  operators  intervened  0  support 

are  waiting  for  a  clear  trend  before  central 

committing  themselves.  .  tt'  wmEC AST  OF  MOVES;  r-T&d 

U.S.  economic  data  for  May  ■  _  :sstjjj  moving  In  wide  trading 
showed  a  surprisingly  weak  eco-  against  the  major  currencies, 

nomy.  Industrial  production  _feU  ^^^^adnajenial  reasons-. the 
0.6%  and  retail  sales  fell  T%.  TOts.  data,  expectations 

weakness  renewed  hopes  that  the  mtematronaf  rates  aod  the 

Federal  -Reserve  would  ease-inonei-  ■  debts  suggest  a 

aiy  policy. m;  order  to  revive  the  sbort-termpic- 

a  S.  of  CT- 

a  rally  in  the U.S.bcmd  market  and  .<*angera«s-  ^ 

the  resulting  lower  interest  rate  con..  usresisimre 

tinuea  to  pressure  the  dollar.  .  nHWg  presaous^Mjre 


U.S.  per  capita  income  world’s  4th  highest  with  $15,490 


WASHINGTON  lAP).  -  The  Un¬ 
ited  Arab  Emirates,  Qatar  and 
Switzerland  led  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  average  per  capita  income 
in  1984.  according  to  preliminary 
figures  made  public  by  the  World 
Bank  recently. 

The  1.277.000  people  of  the  oil- 
rich  U-A.E.  earned  an  average  of 
$22,300  a  year,  the  figures  in  the 
1986  World  Bank  atlas  showed, 
although  thev  did  not  take  into 


account  the  recent  sharp  drop  in  oil 
prices. 

Qatar,  with  290,000  people,  had 
an  average  per  capita  income  of 
$20,600  in  1984. 

Switzerland  was  third,  with  aver¬ 
age  earnings  of  $15,990  for  its 
6,570.000  citizens  and  the  U.S. 
fourth  with  $15,490. 

The  bank  did  not  estimate  the 
average  income  of  275  million 
citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union.  China 


with  an  estimated  population  of  1 .03 
billion,  was  among  the  poorest  coun¬ 
tries  with  average  per  capita  income 
of$310ayear. 

An  estimated  317  million  people 
live  in  countries  -  mostly  African 
where  the  average  income  has  de¬ 
clined  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  poorest  country  listed  was  the 
Central  African  Republic,  where  the 
2.5  million  people  earned  an  average 
of  $270  in  1984. 


Geiger  counters  sold  (Dee  hot  cakes  as  nuclear  fallout  affected  the  air 
and  soil  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  after  the  Soviet  reactor 
disaster  in  Chernobyl.  Fresh  vegetables  in  particular  bad  to  be 
destroyed  in  balk.  (Photo DaD/dpa) 


Hapoalim  now  handles  bill 
payment  free  of  charge 


M.  Friedman:  ‘Oil  will  fall  below  $9’ 


SCHINZNACH 

SCHWEFEL-THERMALQUELLE 


THERMAL  SPA  COMPLEX 

Only  30  minutes  from  Zurich  by  car  or  rail, 
located  in  a  beautiful  pastoral  setting. 

THERMAL  SULPHUR-SPRING  SPA 

The  thermal  spa  has  the  strongest  sulphur  springs  in  Switzerland 
therapeutically  effective  for  a  wide  variety  of  ailments  and  rest 
Physicians,  dieticians,  physiotherapists  available  at  the  spa. 

HEALTH  VACATION  CENTER 

The  health  vacation  center  offers  famous  Swiss  hospitality,  excellent 
cuisine,  walks  in  the  verdant  gardens,  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  sauna 
and  other  activities. 

CHOOSE  THE  HOTEL  THAT  SUITS  YOU. 

Park  Hotel:  The  lovely  traditional  4  star  hotel  with  excellent  cuisine, 
piano  bar,  indoor  swimming  pool. 

Hotel  Hapsburg:  The  cosy  3  star  hotel,  fine  simple  cuisine,  indoor 
swimming  pool. 

The  complete  Health  Vacation  &  Spa  Complex. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

CH-51 1 6  Schinznach-Bad 
-  — Telephone066/43fl  J  1*1 ,  Telex 52240 

or;  T ravex:  -  82  Ben  Y ebuda  St.-Tel  Aviv  jV| 

Tel:  03-22301 7  1  I 

,  8  Shamai  St.,  Jerusalem  rS-S] 

i  Tel:  02-223211 


EXPORT 

BRIEFS 


JEWELRY.  -  Exports  of  Israeli 
jewelry  should  reach  $190  million 
during  the  current  year,  up  from 
5162m.  in  1985,  according  to  the 
Export  Institute,  which  has  mounted 
a  promotion  drive  abroad,  especially 
in  the  U.S. 

FACTORY.  -  Kibbutz  Gazit  plans  to 
invest  $3  million  during  the  current 
year  to  build  a  factory  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  transparent  plastic  sheets 
and  panels. 

KIBBUTZ  EXPORTS.  -  Industrial 
exports  of  the  Kibbutz  Industries 
Association  rose  by  19  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1986  from  a  year 
earlier  to  $96.5  million. 

KOOR  EXPORTS.  -  Exports  of 
Koor  Industries  Koortrade  unit  rose 
by  10  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter 
from  the  same  time  last  year  to  $92.5 
million. 

EXPORTS.  -Tadiran  aims  to  export 
to  the  U.S.  $160  million  in  products 
and  sendees  this  year.  In  1985,  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  U.S.  were  $110m.,  up 
from  $60m.  in  1984  and  S30m.  in 
1983. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Bank  Hapoalim  yesterday  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  system  whereby  cus¬ 
tomers  can  pay  bills  for  utilities, 
municipal  rates  (amona),  insurance 
and  other  regular  payments,  free  of 
charge. 

Hitherto,  Hapoalim  had  waived 
the  service  charge  for  these  transac¬ 
tions  if  they  were  carried  out  through 
self-service  boxes  in  branches  or 
ATM  units  outside  many  branches. 
For  clients  choosing  to  pay  their  bills 
in  the  bank  through  the  teller,  the 
bank  had  charged  NIS  0.71  -  one  of 
the  highest  of  its  charges. 

This  had  been  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  use  of  the  self-service  and  auto¬ 


matic  facilities,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  workload  on  tellers.  Although  it_ 
had  succeeded  in  this,  it  had  also" 
driven  many  customers  to  doing 
business  through  the  post  office  and 
its  bank,  where  no  charge  is  made. 

The  new  Hapoalim  move,  howev¬ 
er,  was  only  made  after  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  As  such,  it  represents  a  farther 
step  in  the  emerging  trend  in  Israeli ' 
banking  toward  proper  costing  of 
services. 

If  Hapoalim  offers  bill-paying  and 
other  services  free  of  charge,  it  is 
only  because  it  thinks  it  is  worth¬ 
while  in  terms  of  the  overall  custom¬ 
er  relationship.  There  are  no  more, 
free  lunches  available  in  the  system. 


-  SAN  KRANCISGO  (Reuter) . 
Economist  Milton  Friedman  pre¬ 
dicted  that  ofi  prices  will  even- 
tii ally  drop  to  $S  or  $9  a  barrel 
and  remain  there  for  some  time.  - . 

Friedman,  noting  that  he  had 
predicted  a  collapse  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (Opec)  in  1974,  said, 
the  cartel  was  finished  as  a  threat 
to  the  world  market. 

“I  believe  that  Opec  has  no 
future”  he  said,  replying  to’  ques- . 
tfons  after  a  speech  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Club  of  California.  - 

“You  have  had  cases  in  history 
of  successful  cartels,"  but  I  don’t 
know  of  any  cases  of  successful 


cartels  that  afteT  they  collapsed: 
have  been  able  to  reform.*’  he  ; 
added. 

Friedman^  a  Nobel  Prize  win¬ 
ner  in  economics,  said  he  fore¬ 
sees  further  declines  in  oil  prices. 

‘‘I  believe  ihe  long-term 
equilibrium  price  of  oil  -  the 
pnee  we  wfihend  to  approximate 
over  a  long  period  -  is  something 
like  $8  or  $9  in  current  prices."  be 
said;  He  predicted  that  prices  are 
likely  to  drop  even  lower  than 
that  in  the  short  term. 

Oil  is  now  selling  for  around 
$14  after  dropping  from  its  $30 
level  in  November.  It  has  re¬ 
bounded  after  falling  briefly  be¬ 
low  $10  earlier  this  year. 


EM 


The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  foe  United  Appeal 

TENDER  No.  81/599786. 

1  The  Jewish  Agency  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  tom  bufidlno  contractors 
for  the  constrodfon  of :  TOE  KAHANOPF  CENTER  FOR  THE  BUND  IN  SAFAD 

2  The  projected  construction  is  approximately  BOO  sqjp. 

3  Conditions  of  the  lender,  as  well  as  all  other  pertinent  information.  cam  be  obtained  from 
Wednesday,  June  IS,  1986  from  the  Agency,  17  Kaplan  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  room  717 
between  W)0  a.  m.- 12:00  pun.,  against  a  non-refundabk  deposit  of  NIS  250. 

4  A  special  tour  at  the  constmdton  site  for  contractors  will  be  held  on  Monday,  June  30, 
1986  departing  el  1 1  a.m.  from  (he  entrance  to  the  Sated MUrtdpaSfy 

5  Bids  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  1 :00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  July  1 8. 1 966  at  the 
address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above. 

6  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  In  accordance  with  Ihe  Art  regarcRng 
Registration  of  Contractors  to  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Worts' 
19e8,su(frcontractotsloabkiebyreqiAarnentsofDieArtandtDbeBQgi)<etocaiiyout 
the  worts  as  specified. 

7  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  thetowustor  any  other  bid.  - 


■appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  12^8  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.61 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  17.52 forB  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.19.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon/ 2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  backpage)  and  all 
.recognized  advertising  agendas. 


ART  JUDAICA 


PURCHASE/SALE 


I  I  ml  l  ili  ’  1  mi  1  ml  i  1  HI  mil  11 . 


BRITISH-ERAELl  SCHOLAR  invites  B Ms  -  FOR  SALE  fivfog:  room  set.'  1+2+3.  in  good 
project  sponsorship.  Ashdod.  TeL  OSS-21906.  ;  condition. NIS 500.  TcL 02-221053. 


DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


Single.American 
Wishes  to  Rent 

Jerusalem  apartment  for  1  year. 
Western  part  of  city  preferred. 
Furnished  or  semi-furnished. 
Tel.  02-531 221 fapL  21, 


Zion  Education  Centre. 

Mather  tongue  English,  with  working 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  H ewWe  hours. 
Tel.  02-3431 25/ B/7  -  daytime;  02- 
96l575~-evenlng- 


ADVERTTStNORATES 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION:  Monday/ 
Wednesday.  Minimum  B  words, 
NIS  12.B8;  each  additional  word, 
NIS  1.61.  Friday  and  holiday  eves, 
minimum  B  words,  NIS  17.52;  each 
addMonai  word,  NS  2 19. 

WHAT’S  ON:  NIS  6.90  per  line. 
Daily,  NIS  138  per  line  per  month. 

ALL  RATES  INCLUDE  VAT. 
'DEADLINES:  At  our  offices ^ -  Jerusalem, 
Monday/Wednesday  -  10  run.  previous 
day.  Friday  -  5  pjn.  on  Wednesday;  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa-  12  noon,  2  days  before 
pubAcafon.  Ada  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  bock 
page)  and  all  recognised  advertising 


CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL,  Td 
Aviv/Ramat  Hasbaron/Herzhys  PituaiL 
luxury-housing  spedafisg.- QM86222. 
MsMam.  -  '  .  t  .  -  .  ■  u • '.  •  .  • 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Coo- 
tactspotialnts:  Inttt-IsraeL  TeL  03-294141 ,  - 

enaePonaoopoociooootwuaoooiiBoaoiiyoooOBOQooonooa 

NETANYA  '  ' 

NOBIL  GREENBERG,  hooting  sofrisKwa. 
Sales/rentals.  2  Usashkin  St-,  TeL  053-32538. . 


ENGLSH  TYPIST,  wrd  processing  +  Short- 
hmddesiwbfc.  7et  064502®, 'Lea,  ...t 


VEHICLES 


PASSPORT  TO  PASSPORT.  Suzuki 
motBRyde  GSX  K0  E5, 1985,  caceOeot  oondi- 
doxl + extras.  TeL  work:0B-463311.08-466763. 


ACROSS 

1  Do  without  does?  (4-5) 

8  Outlook  splendid,  yet  tense  (6- 
7) 

11  Nobleman  a  year  advanced  (5) 

12 County  generator  takes  in 
hospital  (5) 

13  What  is  a  spring  holiday  with¬ 
out  the  English  daisy?  (5) 

16  Neighbourly  get-together  (6) 

IT  Declare  at  cricket-match  (6) 

lSE.g,,  Victoria,  British? 
Precisely!  (5) 

19  Disappear  right  out  of  Japan, 

say (6) 

20  Part  of  foot-regiment  pleasing 
drill-sergeant  so?  (6) 

21  Played  and  perhaps  took  lead 
(5) 

24  Remnant  of  high-priest  in 
church . . .  (5) 

26 . . .  Frendh  priest,  given  a  day. 
was  healed  (5) 

27  Such  discomfiture  when  bar¬ 
men’s  master  is  drunk  (13) 

28Deftness  of  classic  right¬ 
hander  taking  a  single 
extremely  tenaciously  (9) 


DOWN 

2  Genuinely  following  yours  iu 
correspondence  (5) 

3  Vegetables  well  prepared  on 
certain  courses  (6) 

.  4  Park  in  New  York,  perhaps— a 
meeting  place  (6) 

I  5  Fellow  involved  in  making  fist 
in  petty  quarrels  (5) 

6  Night-light  very  difficult  to 
blow  out?  (9-4) 

j  7  Fluke  lying  Face  down  is  liable 
to  get  caught  (8-5) 

i  9  Keep  going  by  means  of  stern 
support  (9) 

lDDeceot  pie  cooked  for  a 
myriapod  (9) 

13 First  Greek  character  in 
Athens?  (5) 

14  Sneer  at  Somerset  market 
town  without  a  cricket  side  (5) 

15  Zealous  enough  to  make  offer 
to  artist  (5) 

22  Vegetarian’s  incentive?  (6) 

23  Rubber  taken  from  teacher  as 
errors  appear  (6) 

25 Case  made  by  lightweight 
boxer?  (5) 

26  Space-traveller  has  arrived  on 
time!  (5) 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jerusatom:  Herzl,  36  Yafo,  225058;  Bal¬ 
sam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315;  5tiu'af8t, 
Sftu'afat  Road.  8101 08;  Dar  Aldawa, 
Herod's  Gate.  2S2058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  He'ir,  B9  Ahad  Ha'Bm;  Kupat 
Holim  Leu  m  it,  4  Heftman,  257221 . 
Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Ctalit.  31  Brodetzkv, 
01123. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics], 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  {internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics/,  Stiaare  Zedek  fopthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
Emmery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 

POLICE 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
numbers  (round  the  dock  service). 


Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  IGron  344442 

.BatYam  *5511111  IGryat  ShmorvaJ*  44^34 

Beershebe  74767  Nahariya  *623333 

Carmial  *388556  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PatahTIkva  *8231111 


Jerowalwn  InstituteforDwtg  Problems 

TeL  663828, 663302. 14  Bethlehem  Rd. 

Tbe  National  Poieon  Control  Centre  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)529205,  for 
emergency  calls.  24  hours  a  day,  for  In¬ 
formation  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hotfan  Information  Centre  TeL 
03-433300,  433500  SundeyThursdey,  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Fridays  8  bjti.  to  3  p-m. 


Eilat  7233 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *612233 
-Hatzor  36333 
Holon  803133 


Rehovot  *451333 
Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *240111 
Tiberias  *90111 


FLIGHTS 


24— Hour*  might  Hifwmation  Service:. 

Cad  03-9712484  (multWme).  Arrivals  (Only 
(Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  lines) .  \ 


i  aare  ZedekfoSh  a  I  rnc^oav)  Mobil«  'nten8iv0  Care  Unit  (MICU)  ser- 

Metnal.  Shears  Zedek  (optliaiinoiogy).  vice  in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

Tel  Aw:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most 
surgery).  Bt___ 

Netanya:  Laniado 

"Enm"— Emotional  First  Aid,  Tel:  Jeni- 

POLICE  salem  227171.  Tel  Aviv  2611 11/2,  Haifa 

~  672222,  Beershebe  418111,  Netanya  35316. 

DielTOQfn  most  parts  of  the' country.  In  SepeCri^  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryot  Shmona  Tel  AWVJ34819,  Jeiusalem  -  245554,  and 
ajuul  Haifa  88791. 


DENTAL 


Tel  Aviv:  Dental  Association  dink:  49  Re- 
hov  Bar-Kochba.  Friday.  6  pjn.  to  midnight: 
Saturday:  10  bjti.  to  2  pan.:  8  p.m.  to  1.0 
p.m.  TeL  03-284649. 

Dental  Clinic,  25  Rahov  Ahlmelr,  Ramat 
Aviv  Glmmel,  Shabbat  and  hoddaya:  6  pjn. 
-10  pjn.  Weekday  evenings:  4  JO- 10, TaL 
03-426832. 


QUICK  CR055W0RD  4  Quarter 

ACROSS  7  Defensive  play 

1  Summon  by  gesture  9  Ribbon 


10  Abominable 
snowman 

11  Wash  lightly 

18  Bird 

14  Characterise 

15  Wooden  villa 
17  Head-cushion 

19  Large  spoon 

20  Space 

22  Heavenly  body 

23  Rambling  discourse 

24  Sinful 

25  Food  cupboard 

DOWN 

2  Sea  In  N.  Europe 

2  Bird  of  prey 

3  Papal  messenger 

4  Least  in  number 

5  Hideous 
(Sermon 
7  Observer 
3  Make  laws 

11  Spiked  wheel  of  spar 

12  Eagle's  nest 

15  Shore  bird 

16  Jewish  law 

17  More  than  onefold 

18  Jailer 

21  Fur 

22  Indistinct  utterance 


Yesterday’s  Solution 


0  E  E  0  G3  B  0  0 
OffiDSOGE  flK®lil2UU 
H  a  H  H  E  ffl  E  Ml 
EBB®  SlIffiStd0[Z]HOll 

a  B  iii  e  h  si  a  o 
iBoaHCiffi  QOfflnafflas] 

E  fci  S  B  H  W 

IffiEHQflKEa 

B  ffl  H  D  B  ffl  0  B 

B  E  0  O  (B  0  II  W 
BBQOffiSS  DISHISSWH 
la  H  D  S  0  ffl  si  s 
MBaQUEIHKIdailHKCii 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1  Burns,  4  Knight,  » 
Leveret.  18  Merge,  IX  ROe,  IS 
Tankard,  13  Pie,  14  Scar.  16  Tied,  18. 
Sue,  20  Traffic,  21  Fame,  24  Adieu,  25 
Poniard,  26  Speedy,  27  Title.  DOWN:' 
1  Bolero,  2  Rival,  3  Sure.  S  Nominate, 
6  Germane,  7  Trendy.  8  State,  IS 
Profound.  15  Cbalice,  17  Strays,  U 
Scope,  19  Meddle,  22  Adapt,  23  Knot 


Jerusalem  Post  Books 

David  Roberts'  Jerusalem  . 


The  famous  lithographsby  lie  1 9th.  century  artist- 
•  traveller, 

featuring  serene  depictions  of  Jerusalem  in  full- colour. 


ana  Great  Syria.  Produced  in  Paris,  1641 . 
^M,36x26<mL(14"x9Vi,,j.' 

2.  T.  Fuller's  Map  of  Terra  Moriah-Jerusalem 
.  fromhishook  M  A  Pisgah-site  of  Palestine,” 
published  in  London,  1650.  Size,  36x26  cm;  ’ 

■  ’/  (14,,x9%MK  - 

3*  Beautiful;  ancient  gold-embossed  map  of  Jerusalem; 

. .  Size  55 Vi x. 65  cm.  (22 "x 26").  >  \ 7  "  :  .' 

List  Price  (for  the  set);  NIS  33.80 ;  . 
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Hie  amKHUDCemeat  oikJ Thursday 
that  Mich  ad ' A*ti6b^,f  currently  ’ 
depaty-ch air man  .of.  the  Bank 
Hapoalim  subsidiary, Bank .  Con¬ 
tinental,  istobe  appointed  bead  of 
Hapoalim^s .  U-S.  investajeut  .finance 
arm,  Ampal,  is  only  foe  latest  of  a 
series  of  post-Bejskjl  appointments 
that  have  one  thing  in .  common.  The ; 
successors  of  the,  persoqS  ^vho  are! 
resigning  in  the.Anake  of  die  report, 
are  by  and  large  tbepebpie  iAb:woe' 
themselves  directly:  or  indirectly  In*- 
plicated  by  the  commission for  their : 
participation  in 

Araotv  for  ItBUnc^  s 
for  the  Ampal  appointment,  insofar' 
as  he  wasi  cabinet  secretary,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Israel  Bonds,  and-beldofoec 
diplomatic  posts  in  his  career.  -  -  . . 

But  he  wa$  also  tbe  dmirman  of  the 
Securities  Authority  in  the  crudal 
period  of  198Q-J983,and.  hsreoM 
of  actnifydiiniigtii^ti^vffi 
est  in  the  extreme,  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  “regulation.”  The 
appointment  to  a  semor  job  in  -the 
Hapoalim  empire  has  bmi  seen  by 
many  as  the  direct  outcome  of  that 
passivity.  !  •  i.  . 

But  Arnon  is  not  ahNoe.  The  men 
who  replaced  Ernestjaphet,  Giora 
Gazit  and  Aharou  Meir  were  aD 
implicated  in  the  scandal,  in  one  form 
or  another.  . 

EbtfurvitzwasontheBaiikLenmi 
board  throughout  the  “regulation” 
period,  as  was,  for  that  nutter.  Pro* 
lessor  Eitan  Bergfass,  who  became 
chairman  of  Bank  flappafimlatelast 
year  (before  the  report  was1'  pub¬ 
lished.  -  .  .  •  t.-  .  .  .  :•  . 

Mordechai  Emborn  was  a  senior 
Leiuni  executive  In  thoseyears  —  and 
so  was  his  arch-rival,  Israel.  Rauch^ 
who  is  angled  out  for  ius  rietermined 
resistance  tto  changes  that  migfithave 
stopped  the  bank  Y  regulatiouactro-~ 


and  >ho  resigned  Orom-Xennn 
wh«i  Einborn  Sras  appointed  a  senior 
'  executive. .. r . - ; - . ; -  - 

v  Aftwr  a  few  years  in  the  relative 
•  widernes?  of -foe  Industrial  Devriop- 
intuit  Bank,  Ranch  has;  re-emerged 
-pit  centre  stage  as  Aharon  Meir’s 
'  ■  Jreptacement  as  general  manager  of 

. -  ^anhlMiarahL  :  ;  V. 

.*■  -ItB-hardfy  necessary  4o  point  out, 

• .although  * reminder  can  do  no  harm, 

/  that  .the  Bejskl  r^iort  deliberately 
limited  its  recommendations  to  the 
.  most  senior  executive  in  each  bank,  ■ 

'  -  because  of  the  need  to  save  time  and  ~ 
. hote^end  Its  work  adinfinitum- not 
djecanseeveryone  else  was  clean. 
■."■.The  report  expected  -naively,  as  it  ’ 
.  turned  out,  r  that. the  process  would 
gradually  be  extended  to  encompass 
.  other  key  figures  in  the  “regula¬ 
tion.”  In  fact,,  the  opposite  is  taking 
place. 

And  hot  only  In  the  banking  sector. 

.  ■-  The  government  and  thexdvfl  service 
offer  even  more  extreme  liwtanres  of 
cats  being  set  to  guard  the  cream. 

.  The  most  glaring  example  -  posi¬ 
tively  mind-boggling,  in  fact  —  is  the 
inclusion  of  ex-finance  -minister 
-Yoram  ArWor  on;  tire  sub-committee 
..  charged  with  overseeing  the  follow¬ 
up  to  the  report.  This  is  an  extreme 
/-  version  of  having  Avraham  Shapira 
.6  as  chairman  of  the  Knesset  Finance 
N  •  Committee  itself. 

The  Treasury  stalwarts,  capital 
/  Market  Commissioner  Yehuda  Brori 
and  legal  adviser  Arye  MinkevHch, 
who  were  closely  involved  in  the 
'iatter  stages  of  the  regulation,  and 
the  “arrangement”  and  afi  that  came 

-  with  it,,  are  the  people  designated  to 
prepare  opinion  papers  on  bow  the 

•:  Bejski report  is  to  be  implemented  in 
practice.' 

Similarly,  at  foe  Bank  of  Israel 
Examiner  of  Banks  GaKa  Maor,  who 

-  escaped  by  the  skin  of  her  teeth  and 
.  whose  committee  on  what  to  do  with 

the  “arrangement”  mess  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  Bejski,  continues  to  oversee 
foe  banking  system,  until  now  with- 
Y;  out.  a  governor  to  take  ultimate  re- 
:  s^oiisibffity.  . 

Of  coarse,  one  tiling  must  be  said 
.  for  all  these  persons  and.institntions- 
■  They  are  all  working  in  a  post-Bejski 
reaBty  and  that  makes  at  least  a 
psychological-  difference  .if  not  a. 
material  one,  at  Bank  Discount. 

'■  There'fe  not  yet  even  the  wQfuigness 
-.  to  wdmft  that  thh*g«  have  changed 
-  and  wiU  never  be. the  same  again. 

Too  bad  for  them,  because  the 
"  longer  they  have  their  heads  in  the 
■  •  .  sand,  the;  fartherfoe  world  wffl pass 
.  them  by  and  foe  more  tbey  will  have 
:  .to  catch  up  when  tlrey  emerge  from 
their  self-imposed  sedusion. 


|  District  Court  of 

ITd  Aviv  — Yafo 
Re: 

wrwi 


Cfvfl  RJe488I/8S 
.  ;  MotifcmFfle  6519/86 
^Companies  Ordinance  (New  Version)  - 1983  -.. 


9  On  30.9.8G  at  8:30  p  jn.cr  shortly  thereafter, “ihe  HonouiaWe  Vice-President  of  the 

I  Tel  Aviv  District  Court,  Dr.  Ehyaira  Whiograd,  shall  trial  the  motion  of  the  I 
Racalwes that the^»art sbaUordaresfolkiws:  r.  •  • 


notes  in  favour  ofpnrchasers  of  weakiy  tiniB-shariiigunits  on  the  lease  of  the 

I  Company  in  part  of  Parcel  21  in  Block  15041  and  the  hota)  built  on  it  and  I 

known  as  "TSItotLew  Clhb  Hotd”.  .  ® 

IOj)  To  instruct  the  lecefvars  to  sell  the  ho  tel  known  as  "Txbecias  Clnb  Hotel"  I 
deejr  and  free  of  all  ri^Ua  of  the  purchasers  of  weekly  time-sbering  units  ■ 

IandaBmulBxtakxhgstovrajrds them.  | 

If  the  inojehm  or  the  receivers  shall  he  grnhied,  the  purchasers  of  weekly  ■ 

I  dme-sharing -unite  nay  hma  the  nu^mity  of  their  Invesuneut  in  the  purchase  of  ■ 
their  ttoss-skmiig  ohlt. .  ® 

I  Any  purchasCToftime-sharing  units  who  wishes  to  appear  before  the  Court  shall  I 
give  notice  to  the  Srag^tiriat  of  the  District  Court  in  Tel  Aviv  not  later  than  10  days  ■ 
m  prior  to  tte  date  oftbe  hearing  as  stated  above.  ■ 

I  Secretariat oftheDisti^x Court  « 

InTelAviv^yafo-;.:.  '•  *m.wm 
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Michael  Bruno  has  long 
record  as  gov’t  adviser 


;  ByAVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Even  when  be  held  no  official 
position.  Prof.  Michael  Bruno  was 
active. in  the  drafting  of  economic 
policy.  His  record  is  one  of  long¬ 
standing  interaction  with  policy- 
makers  and  he  has  put  his  interna¬ 
tionally  re  known  ed  expertise  in  the 
theory  of  economic growth  arid  infla¬ 
tion  at  the  disposal  of  prime  minis- 
teisand  finance  ministers. 

Bruno  was  born  in  Germany  in 
.1932  and  was  brought  to  this  country 
the  following  year.  He  studied 
mathematics  and  economics  and  got 
hisPh.D:  degree  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity^  -From  1957  he  was  a  senior 
economist  at  the  central  bank  until 
the  mid-sixties,  when  he  became  a 
lecturer  at  the  Hebrew  University 
and  later  a  professor  of  economics. 
He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Harvard  University  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Econometric  Society. 

In  the  mid-seventies,  Bruno  play¬ 
ed  a  prominent  role  in  the  drafting  of 
economic  policy.  He  was  head  of  a 
team  appointed  by  the  late  Pinbas 
Sapir,  then  finance  minister,  to  draft 
economic  policy  after  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  War.  In  1975  he  was  appointed 


by  the  late  Yehoshua  Rabin owitz  to 
be  his  second  economic  adviser,  a 
post  from  which  he  resigned  a  few 
months  later.  That  year  he  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  team, 
headed  by  Prof.  Haim  Ben  Shahar, 
which  drafted  the  income  tax  reform 
plan  implemented  that  year. 

In  1985  he  was  one  of  the  major 
figures  in  the  drafting  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  stabilization  plan  which  was 
launched  last  July.  Since  then  he  has 
published  several  papers  on  the  sta¬ 
bilization  plan ,  which  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  name. 

In  a  paper  delivered  yesterday  at  a 
conference  on  “Economic  Issues 
and  Policies  in  Israel.”  organized  by 
foe  Falk  Institute,  Bruno  stated  that 
the  stability  of  the  low  monthly  in- 
flaion  rate  of  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  and  a 
possible  reduction  of  that  rate,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  government's  ability 
to  prevent  further  wage  increases 
and  the  resulting  devaluation  of  the 
shekel. 

Bruno  added  that  a  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  budget  deficit  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  capital  market  and  for  direct 
private  financing  of  investment.  He 
said  that  only  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  public  expenditure 
would  allow  an  alleviation  of  the  tax 
burden. 


Michael  BranO.  (Rahaflum  Israeli) 

In  the  last  weeks  Bruno  has  been 
among  those  who  argued  against 
granting  exporters  to  the  dollar  area 
special  compensation  and  against 
shekel  devaluation.  He  has  stated 
that  in  1986  no  special  balance  of 
payments  problems  are  expected, 
and  therefore  the  consolidation  of 
stability  should  be  given  full  priority. 

Bruno  is  expected  to  pressure  the 
government  for  a  further  reduction 
in  foe  size  of  the  public  sector.  In  the 
past  he  has  declared  that  the  econo¬ 
mic  stabilization  plan,  while  lower¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  inflation,  did  not  solve 
the  set  of  structural  economic  prob-. 
lems  that  the  crises  of  the  seventies 
left  behind,  such  as  the  low  produc¬ 
tivity  and  slow  growth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  sector. 


BRUNO 


(Con tinned  Grom  Page  One) 

tions  of  the  Bejski  Commission. 
Although  Mandelbaum  had  initially 
delayed  leaving  office  until  a  succes¬ 
sor  was  named.  Prime  Minister 
Peres  accepted  his  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  last  week. 

The  Alignment  has  been  support¬ 
ing.  Deputy  Finance  Minister  Adi 
Amorai,  a  Labour  Party  member, 
for  tiie  post.  But  the  Likud  strongly 
opposed  him  on  the  grounds  that  a 
party  figure  could  not  be  appointed 
as  central  bank  governor. 

The  Likud’s  opposition  to  Amorai 
paved  the  way  for  Bruno's  nomina¬ 
tion. 

With  Bruno's  nomination 
approved  by  the  cabinet.  Amorai 
hinted  that  hie  might  consider  leaving 
his  post  as  deputy  finance  minister. 
Yesterday  he  refused  to  answer 
questions  about  this  issue,  except  to 
say  that  he  would  respond  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Nissim  described  Bruno  as  a  top- 
rank  economist  and  an  outstanding 
personality  in  his  field.  He  added 
that  Bruno  bad  been  a  full  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy  and  stressed  the  fact  that 


Bruno  had  been  chosen  on  the  basis 
ot  bis  professional  credentials.  Bru¬ 
no  has  been  an  open  sympathizer  of 
the  Peace  Now  movement. 

Nissim  said  he  expected  Bruno  to 
maintain  the  central  bank's  inde¬ 
pendence  and  at  the  same  time 
cooperate  in  the  implementation  of 
economic  policy. 

Nissim  said  he  would  soon  be 
holding  talks  with  Bruno  on  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  governor 
and  an  advisory  board  for  the  central 
bank,  posts  which  have  been  unfilled 
for  some  time.  He  added  that  he 
expected  Bruno  to  deal  soon  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Bejski 
Commission  recommendations. 

Bruno  received  the  news  of  the 
cabinet  decision  at  an  economics 
conference  organized  by  the 
Maurice  Falk  Institute,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  fellow  for  more  than  20 ' 
years.  Addressing  the  meeting  on 
ifoe  stabilization  plan,  he  warned 
that  its  achievements  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  wage  rises. 

“We  have  come  back  to  where  we 
were  10  years  ago  in  terms  of  infla¬ 
tion,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not 
solved  the  structural  problems  we 
have  faced  since  then,”  he  said. 


PERES 


(Continued  from  Page  Onti 

the  status  quo. 

Taking  a  swipe  at  his  partners  in 
the  unity  government.  Peres  said 
that  the  problem  was  not  “the  reli¬ 
gious  parties,  but  the  amount  of 
support  given  them  by  the  Likud." 

Labour  Secretary-General  Uzi 
Baram  was  more  outspoken,  de¬ 
scribing  the  tension  as  the  result  of  a 
“struggle  among  the  uJtra-Orthodox 
for  control  of  the  religious  street.” 
He  called  on  the  national  religious 
community  to  stand  up  to  the  “ultra- 
Orthodox  danger.” 

The  secreteriat  of  the  United  Kib¬ 
butz  Movement  yesterday  issued  a 
strong  statement  condemning  the 
“barbaric  acts  against  Jewish  reli¬ 
gious  establishments  and  the  de¬ 
secration  of  prayer  books. 

The  youth  divisions  of  Mapam  and 
the  National  Religious  Party  issued 
their  first  ever  joint  statement 
yesterday,  in  which  they  denounced 
the  "hooliganism”  in  both  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  camps.  The  state¬ 
ment  called  on  moderates  on  both 
sides  to  put  an  end  to  violence  by 
extremists. 


STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index  118.70  -0.46% 
NorvBank  Index  138.70  -1.05% 

Arrangement.  109.88  -0.09% 

Insurance  15490  -4L58% 

Commerce,  Services  161.04  -1.69% 

Real  Estate  167.40  -035% 

Industrials  127.46  -1.10% 

Textiles  15033  -1.78% 

Metals  120.39  -0.77% 

Electronics  104.45  -1.11% 

Chemicals  12896  -0.60% 

Industrial  lrwsL  12036  -0-80% 

Investment  Cos.  -  142.14  -t60% 

General  Bond  Index  1104)6  +824% 

Index-linked  Bonds  11876  +033% 

Fully-linked  11Z64  +034% 

Partially -Tinted  109-48  +0-23% 

Dollar-linked  Banda  10138  +031% 

Short-term  0-2  yrs  10833  +031% 

Medium-term  2-5  yts  10939  +037% 

Long-term  5+  yrs  10844  +031% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds -total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-finked 
Treasury  Bills 


NIS  7.492,700 
NIS  2.703300 
NIS  4,789.400 
NIS  9.453,700 
NIS  6335300 
NIS  3318200 
NIS  18950300 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  104  (133) 

of  which  5%  +  15  126) 

"buyers  only"  1  .  (2) 

Declines  178  (139) 

of  which  5%+  •  30  (22) 

"sellers  only"  3  (1) 

Unchanged  90  (108) 

Trading  Halt  49  (46) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked 

3%  fully-linked  Rises  to  0.5% 


435%  fully-linked  Rises  to  0.5% 
80%  linked  Slight  rises 

90%  linked  Slight  rises 

Double-linked  Rises  to  0.5% 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon  Rises  to  0.5% 

Rimon  Rises  to  0.5% 

Gilboa  Rises  to  2% 

For.  Curr.  Mixed  to  1% 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills  1.40-145% 

(monthly  yidd) 

Arrangement  yields: 

IDBord.  11.60% 

Union  0.1  11.44% 

Discount  A  11.45% 

Mizrahi  r.  11.48% 

Hapoalim  r.  11.54% 

General  A  11.43% 

Leumi  stock  11.59% 

Rn.  Trade!  10.68% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Pries  Volume  % 

■ _  WOWS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "arrangement1') 

Maritime  1  -  1091  1027  -0.8. 

General  non-arr.  26900:  10  +0.1 

First  Int'l  3645  3909  -1.6 

RBI  4015  4110  -43 

Commercial  Banks 

(pert  of  "wrangwtianfl 


Trade  &  Services 

MeJr  Ezra  4400 

Supersol  2  6120 

Delekr  2955 

Lighterage  15000 

Cold  Storage  2559 

Dan  Hotels  3750 


Yarden  Hotel  3268 


18  -0.2 
510  -13 

2962  -33 

15  -6.3 

333  -03 

111  -2.8 
207  -5.0 

18  +1.0 
245  +1.1 


.IDBr 

-Union  81 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  81 
Rn.  Trade 


83650  344  -84 

62450  80  +87 

107100  253  -0.4 

34520  776  -0.4 

56839  1233  -0.0 

145750  39  +0.1 

No  trading 

48850  2  +13 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  mortr  4910  40  +1.0 

.Dev.  Mort.  1420  2145  -4.7 

Mishka n  r  ,  2350  104  -23 

Tefahotr  13160  28  -1.1 

Meravr  5120  287 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  no  trading 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hassnehr 
Phoen  1x0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorah  1 
Saharr 
Zion  Hold.  I* 


Real  Estate,  Buildir 
Agriculture 

Azorim  619 

Eilon  344 

Africa  1st.  0.1  33850 

Dankner  4150 

Prop.  &  Bldg.  2755 

Bay  side  0.1  4060 

ILDCr  48900 

Rasscor  7100 

Mehadrin  7120 

Haderim  1145 

Industrials 

Dubekb  No  trading 

Pri-Za  1  2437 

Sunfrost  7950 

Elite  13000 


Buildingand 

619  3947 

344  4388  -4.4 

33850  64  -0.6 

4150  90  +02 

2755  1582 

4060  100  -3.8 

48900  74  -1.0 

7100  421  +53 


Elron 

Ant 

Clal  Electronics 
Spectronix  1 
TAT.  1 
Acfcersteinl 
Agan5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa  Cham. 
Teva  r 
Dead  Sear 
Patrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera  Paper 
Central  Trade 
Koorp 
Clal  Intis. 


357000 

29550 

2250 

2278 

4000 

1539 

19000 

2050 

3730 

6600 

848 

55500 

15370 

582 

3329 

9600 

200000 

5600 

5050000 

1384 


Investment  Companies 


700 

- 

1DB  Dev.  r 

3970 

1655 

- 

3061 

- 

Ellem 

2920 

1559 

— 

Afikl 

notrading 

Gahelet 

1390 

S3 

+0.4 

Israel  Carp- 1 

8069 

760 

-5.1 

823 

+0-3 

Wolfson  1  r 

107000 

0 

-05 

231 

-2.B 

Hapoalim  Inv. 

5000 

758 

- 

241 

-&5 

Leumi  Invest. 

4911 

280 

- 

no  trading 

Adgar 
Argaman  r 

No  trading 
11700 

117 

-10J) 

no  trading 

Delta  G 1 

4540 

141 

-0.7 

9900 

144 

-3.9 

Maquettel 

24700 

15 

-9.9 

Eagle  1 

12349 

69 

— 

PalgatO.4 

8800 

194 

- 

945 

131 

-1.5 

Schoellerina 

13271 

S.O.1 

-5.0 

490  16362 

— 

Rogoein 

3960 

746 

-2.0 

751 

322 

— 

UrdenO.1  r 

10900 

71 

— 

6450 

50 

-23 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

1150 

1895 

- 

7600 

20 

— 

Zion  Cables 

2151 

186 

-4.4 

4250 

163 

-4.5 

Pecker  Steel 

6800 

54 

-2J2 

16900 

3 

+3.0 

Bbit3r 

451000 

23 

— 

Discount  Invest  2435  2525  -1.6 

Mizrahi  Invest  17000  41  +6.3 

Clal  10  795  2489  -3.0 

La  n  deco  0.1  8305  72  -9.7 

Parra  0.1  3900  70  -1.1 

Oil  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  £xp(.  13100  72S  -3.0 

J.O.E-L  1590  1452  -0.1 


Abbreviations: 

S.O.  setters  only  b  bearer 

b.o.  buyers  only  r  registered 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS  June  11, 1986 
SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Last  Updated  Topes  Pakem  7-Day  Pakam  30-0ay 

LEUMI  11.6  7-12.75%  8-14.25%  8-13.5% 

HAPOALIM  20  5  8-14.5%  8-15%  9-15% 

DISCOUNT  9.4  7-13%  7-13%  9-14% 

MIZRAHI  8.5  8-16%  6-15%  6-17% 

FIRST  INTL  12.3  6-13%  7-13%  6-13% 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

Hapes;  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 

Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.  1 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (as  of 
June  11) 

3— MONTHS  6-MONTHS  ’12— MONTHS 


USD 

6.375 

6.375 

6.625 

STG 

8.625 

8.375 

8.375 

DMK 

4.000 

4.000 

4.000 

SFR 

4.250 

4.125 

4.000 

YEN 

3.125 

3-000 

3.250 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES 


U.S.A  Dollar  1  1.4867  1.5053  1.46  1.53  1 

UX  Sterling  1  22784  23069  223  2.34  ; 

Deutch  Merit  1  0.6739  0.6824  0.66  0.69 

French  Franc  1  02114  02140  0.20  032 

Dutch  Florin  1  0.5985  0.6060  0.59  0.62 

Swiss  Franc  1  0.8182  0.8285  030  0  84 

Swedish  Krone  1  03083  02709  0.20  021 

Norweg.  Krone  1  0.1974  0.1999  0.19  020 

Danish  Krone  1  0.1834  0.1844  0.18  0.19 

Rnnish  Mark  1  03894  0.2930  028  0.30 

Canad.  Dollar  1  1.0719  1.0853  1.05  1.10 

Austr.  Dollar  1  1.0288  1.0417  0.95  1.05 

S.  Africa  Rand  1  0.5620  0.5690  0.48  0.53 

Belgian  Franc  10  0.3275  02316  0.32  0.34 

Austrian  Sch.  10  0.9589  03708  024  0.99 

Italian  Lire  1000  0.9813  0.9936  026  1.01 

Japanese  Yen  100  0.8970  02082  0.88  0.92 

Jordanian  Dinar  1  -  -  4.14  4.39 

Egyptian  Pound  1  -  -  0.79  0.84 

SUPPUED  BY  BANK  LEUMI  _ _ 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
PRECIOUS  METALS 


GOLD: 


LONDON  A.M.  FIX  347.40  P.M.FIX  346.20 


PARIS  NOO 
LONDON  FIX 
LONDON  P.M. 


PARIS  NOON  FIX348.61  ZURICH  P.M.346.55 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  538.30 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  449.00 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  112.00 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS  6MTHS 
DEUTSCHE  MARK  22075/90  98/93  141/136  273/263 

POUND  STERLING  12260/70  70/68  103/100  180/175 

SWISS  FRANC  1.8230/50  70/65  104/99  208/198 

JAPANESE  YEN  165.28/38  63/61  94/92  188/184 

FRENCH  FRANC  7.0450/80  30/45  45/65  90/120 

ITALIAN  URA  1522-50/50  1250/1350  1750/1850  3400/3550 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.4968/78  48/44  74/70  170/163 

BELGIAN  FRANC  45.130/150  0.5/2  0.5/3  1/6 

DANISH  KRONE  8.1925/75  80/130  130/180  400/500 

S -AFRICAN  RAND  03708/18  36/31  48/43  80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT  0.9675/79  7/4  11/7  14/9 

FINNISH  MARK  5.1500/20  275/315  425/475  320/920 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  0.6870/85  91/86  134/130  238/232 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.5600/50  895/915  1320/1340  2620/2660 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210)  —  deduct  from  3pot  price, 
low/high  (eg.  210/220)— add  to  spot  price 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 
WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

JDoiw  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

22075/90 

98/93 

141/136 

273/263 

1.6280/70 

70/68 

103/100 

180/175 

1.8230/50 

70/65 

104/99 

208/198 

165.28/38 

63/61 

94/92 

188/184 

7.0450/80 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

1522.50/50 

1250/1350 

1750/1850 

3400/3550 

2.4968/78 

48/44 

74/70 

170/163 

45.130/150 

0.5/2 

0.5/3 

1/6 

8.1925/75 

80/130 

130/180 

400/500 

0.3708/18 

36/31 

48/43 

80/70 

0.9675/79 

7/4 

11/7 

14/9 

5.1500/20 

275/315 

425/475 

820/920 

0.6870/85 

91/86 

134/130 

238/233 

7.5600/50 

895/915 

1320/1340 

2820/2660 

IND 

1374.19 

+36.06 

USF  +  GCP 

40!A 

+% 

TRANS 

786.50 

+7.12 

DETED 

16V4 

-Vi 

UTILS 

187.69 

+2.63 

S.DEGOGAS 

34% 

+% 

STOCKS 

717.06 

+11.32 

AHMANSON 

23% 

+1% 

NYSE  COMP 

141.00 

+2.19 

SAFEWAY 

48 

+% 

NASD  COMP 

399.59 

+3.06 

JP  MORGAN 

87  Vh 

+2Vi 

S-P 100  INDEX 

235.17 

+4.10 

PHILELE 

19 

+  % 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

245.72 

+4.23 

PHIBRO-SAL 

49% 

+  1 

AMEX  INDEX 

2B2.63 

+2.69 

ATI- 

24% 

+  % 

EAST  KODAK 

60% 

+  1 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  140.234,810  STOCKS  UP  1,181  DOWN  366 

NASDAQ  VOL  130.048.100  STOCKS  UP  1.062  DOWN  930 

Comment 

WALL  STREET  STOCKS  HIGHER  IN  MID  AFTERNOON.  -  Wall  Street  stocks  were 
sharply  higher  in  moderately  active  trading,  spurred  by  a  higher  bond  market, 
Friday. 

Traders  sard  a  0.6  per  cent  drop  in  industrial  production  helped  the  interest  rate 
outlook.  Salomon  Brothers  Economist  Henry  Kaufman  predicted  further  easing  by 
the  Fed. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  was  up  29  points  to  1867.  Advances  led 
declines  by  an  11 -three  margin  on  turnover  of  113  million  shares. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  Isr  Pap 
Ampal 
Elscint 
EtzLavud 
Laser  Inds 


Lest 

Ptev.  Close 

High 

Low 

Vol  (’OOa) 

— 

2% 

— 

— 

— 

12% 

12 

12% 

12% 

27 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2 

414 

14% 

13% 

14% 

14% 

5 

16% 

16 

16% 

15% 

280 

Over  the  counter 


Bank  Leumi 

last 

bid 

ask 

Interpharm 

last 

bid 

5% 

ask 

5% 

Elbit 

8% 

8% 

9 

Optroiech 

8% 

8% 

9 

ECfTel. 

3% 

3% 

4 

Rada 

— 

8% 

9 

Elron 

7 

6% 

7% 

Scitex 

6% 

6 

6% 

Fibronics 

9% 

9% 

10% 

Taro-vit 

— 

3% 

4 

IDB  Bank 

— 

— 

— 

Teva p harm 

— 

4% 

4% 

IIS 

4% 

3% 

4% 

SPt 

3% 

3% 

4 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  8.50%;  Broker  7.75-8.00%;  NY  Euros  3  months  7Va- 
7%  Fed  Funds  late  6^10% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  2.2005/15  1.6200/15  1. 5280/90  165.45/55  1.3846/51 

OPENING  2.2160/70  1.8335/55  1.5165/75  166.10/20  1.3855/60 

LATEST  2.2090/00  1.8215/30  1.5230/40  165.18/28  1.3832/35 

Comment 

DOLLAR  BARELY  BUDGES  IN  NEW  YORK.  -  The  dollar  barely  budged  in  dull 
dealings.  Friday  with  position-squaring  ahead  of  the  weekend  continuing  to 
dominate  trading.  Sentiment  was  undermined  by  a  0.6  per  cent  tali  in  U-S-  industrial 
output  for  May,  which  reinforced  expectations  of  further  Fed  easing.  But  few 
wanted  to  establish  new  short  positions  ahead  of  Sunday’s  regional  elections  in 
West  Germany. 

Overseas  financial  data  -from  Reuters  exclusively  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


TWA  -  to  and  through  the  USA 

TWA’* 


Non-Stop  Saves  Time  to  New  York 


#uP555ir 

RxrtyiHaa  . 
semeetorimi .  1 


TWA ’s  non-stop  747  s  leave  Te(  Aviv  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday* 
at  the  sensible  hour  of  10:15,  and  arrive  at  a  civilised,  convenient 
time  mid-afternoon  in  New  York.  You  save  time,  and  time  means 
money.  Handy  for  leisure  or  connecting  TWA  flights.  TWA  flies  to 
over  60  US  cities.  See  your  Travel  Agent. 


Leading  the  way  to  the  USA. 


From  July  9. 


Q.'fp  -J 


Monday,  June  16, 19586.. 
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Right  man  for  the  job 

AT  LONG  LAST,  the  country’s  centra]  bank  has  a  governor 
again.  The  government's  choice  of  Michael  Bruno  for  that  post 
will  doubtless  please  members  of  the  economic  fraternity,  for 
Prof.  Bruno  is  one  of  their  own,  and  of  the  very  best,  too.  But 
applause  for  the  appointment  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
profession. 

For  once,  the  political  stalemate  within  the  reigning  coalition 
has  yielded  an  admirable  resuit.  Under  the  coalition  agreement 
the  selection  of  a  governor  for  the  Bank  of  Israel  requires  the 
consent  of  both  of  the  major  parties.  Labour’s  candidate  for  the 
post.  Deputy  Finance  Minister  Adiel  Amorai,  was  for  party 
political  reasons  unacceptable  to  the  Likud,  even  though  few 
doubted  his  competence.  The  Likud  then  cagily  came  up  with 
the  name  of  Prof.  Bruno,  who,  for  ail  his  Peace  Now 
proclivities,  was  much  preferable  to  Mr.  Amorai.  Likud  leaders 
must  have  figured  that  Labour  could  not  too  strenuously  object 
to  the  choice  of  the  economic  expert  who  had  helped  draft 
Labour's  economic  programme  before  the  last  elections.  And 
they  were  proved  right. 

What  Prof.  Bruno  will  bring  to  the  job  of  Bank  of  Israel 
governor  is,  first  of  ail,  non-partisan  independence  that  will  not 
be  merely  the  result  of  his  formal  status,  but  a  mark  of  character 
as  well.  At  a  time  when  the  vacuum  of  economic  policy-making 
within  the  government  necessarily  increases  the  already  large 
role  of  the  central  bank,  such  independence  is  a  prized  asset. 

The  economic  stabilization  programme,  of  which  Prof. 
Bruno  was  the  chief  architect,  seems  to  have  become  stuck  in  a 
rut.  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  has  apparently  lost  interest  in 
economic  policy,  and  nothing  he  can  possibly  initiate  in  the  four 
months  left  until  he  hands  tbe  premiership  to  Yitzhak  Shamir  is 
likely  to  produce  significant  results.  After  the  rotation  in 
October,  Mr.  Shamir  will  not  take  much  more  interest  in 
economic  policy  than  he  did  when  he  was  prime  minister  the 
last  time  around.  And  a  year  after  the  rotation  the  next  election 
campaign  will  already  start,  if  the  coalition  does  not  break  up 
earlier. 

In  this  situation,  one  firm  anchor  for  economic  policy¬ 
making  will  inevitably  be  the  Bank  of  Israel  under  the  firm 
guidance  of  a  first-class  professional. 

Governor  Bruno  belongs  to  a  rather  rare  species  in  being  an 
economists'  economist,  but  he  has  never  taken  shelter  in  the 
ivory  tower.  His  academic  interests  have  ranged  widely,  but  his 
economic  theorizing  has  more  often  than  not  been  triggered  by 
real  life.  Many  of  his  publications  are  cast  in  the  mathematical 
jargon  favoured  by  economists,  but  he  is  equally  able  to 
translate  them  into  the  language  a  layman  and  politician  can 
understand,  without  losing  any  of  the  analytical  rigour  or 
relevance  for  practical  policy. 

That  unusual  capacity  has  made  him,  in  this  year  of  the 
economic  stabilization  programme,  the  great  persuader  of 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  He  is  known  to  have  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  hard  work,  an  ability  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  economic  developments,  a  remarkable 
organizational  talent,  and  of  course  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Bank  of  Israel  where  he  started  bis  professional  career. 

Needless  to  say,  he  has  his  job  cut  out  for  him.  His  role  as 
economic  adviser  to  the  government  has  now  become  statutori¬ 
ly  formalized,  which  means  a  far  greater  responsibility  and  the 
addition  of  a  degree  of  power  to  persuasion:  He  inherits  a 
central  bank  that  needs  overhauling.  One  of  his  first,  and  most 
unpleasant,  tasks  will  be  to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bejski  Commission.  AU  this  on  top  of  the  awesome  task  of 
helping  navigate  the  economic  ship  of  state. 


S.  AFRICA 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Authoritative  government 
sources  say  a  broad  alliance  of 
opposition  groups,  including  the 
ANC,  the  United  Democratic  Front 
and  the  black  consciousness  move¬ 
ments,  had  planned  to  make  the 
period  around  June.  16  the  start  of 
the  final  showdown  with  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Heavily-armed  troops  and  police 
yesterday  barged  into  an  open-air 
church  service  in  the  squalid 
township  of  Evaton  south  of  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  as  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laure¬ 
ate  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  was 
appealing  to  all  South  Africa  for 
restraint  in  the  present  crisis. 

Some  50  troops  with  automatic 
rifles  jumped  from  armoured  cars 
and  climbed  over  fences  into  the  tiny 
churchyard  while  several  hundred 
people  led  by  Bishop  Tutu,  held  a 
commemoration  service  ahead  of  to¬ 
day's  anniversary. 

Several  soldiers  released  the  safe¬ 
ty  catches  of  their  rifles  as  tension 
rose  in  the  crowd  of  about  500,  many 
of  them  children  and  old  people,  and 
a  senior  police  officer  then  chained 
the  church  gates  locking  everyone 
inside. 

Biship  Tutu,  head  of  the  Anglican 
church  in  Southern  Africa,  pointedly 


HAREDI 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

the  more  moderate  elements  in  tbe 
haredi  community. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  rabbinic¬ 
al  council  of  the  Gur  Hassidim  met  at 
the  Tel  Aviv  yeshiva  and  decided 
that  the  desecrated  books  and  reli¬ 
gious  objects  would  be  put  away  in  a 
geniza  (storeroom  for  unusable  reli¬ 
gious  books  and  objects).  Tbe  Gur 
Hassidim  will  hold  a  mass  demon¬ 
stration  and  assembly  at  the  yeshiva 
today. 

Rabbi  Yeboshua  Scheinberger. 
popularly  known  as  the  “Health 
Minister  of  the  Eda  Haredit"  for  his 
liaison  work  with  the  secular  medical 
community,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  there  was  a  mass 
movement  by  haredim ,  m  the  wake 
of  the  weekend's  violence,  to  leave 
the  country  and  move  to  Brooklyn. 

Scheinberger  was  not'  the  only 
haredi  leader  to  condemn  all  vio¬ 
lence.  The  followers  of  Rabbi  Eliez- 
er  Schach.  the  former  bead  of  tbe 
Agudat  Yisrael  Council  of  Sages, 
reacted  with  anger  yesterday  to  post¬ 
ers  pasted  on  burnt  shelters  by 
Citizens  Rights  Movement  activists, 
which  indicated  that  Schach  bad 
given  permission  to  burn  the  shel¬ 
ters. 

“Rabbi  Schach  is  against  the  licen¬ 
tious  pictures  [referring  to  bus  Shel¬ 
ter  advertisements]  but  he  never  said 
anything  about  destroying  proper¬ 
ty*”  one  follower  said. 


in 
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MARK  TWAIN  was  a  worrier.  At 
one  point,  he  remarked  that  he  bad 
bad  a  lot  of  worries  in  bis  life,  but 
thanked  the  heavens  that  most  of 
them  never  materialized.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  Mark  Twain  was  not  an 
Israeli,  since  we  tend  to  take  a  totally 
different  view  of  possible  future 
troubles.  We  don't  worry,  or  plan  or 
even  prepare,  because  we  labour 
under  the  unshakeable  conviction 
that  in  any  case  it,  whatever  it  may 
be.  just  can't  possibly  happen  to  us. 

There  is  no  area  where  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  way 
we  relate  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  One  need  but  take 
a  long  look  at  the  current  water-crisis 
fiasco  -  particularly  the  way  it  is 
being  handled  -  to  be  convinced  of 
this. 

Now  that  the  thing  that  couldn’t 
happen  has  actually  happened,  we 
are  treated  to  a  barrage  of  expiana-. 
tions  and  justifications.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  absurd  answer  of  the 
water  commissioner's  office  to 
charges  by  Prof.  Hfllel  Shuval,  bead 
of  the  Israel  Ecological  Society,  that 
the  entire  crisis  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  long  history  of  misman¬ 
agement.  The  retort  was  short  and 
sweet:  “Prof.  Shuval  has  never  said 
anything  in  tbe  past." 

Not  only  is  this  an  irrelevant  and 
totally  useless  answer,  but  it  is  also 
patently  untrue.  Prof.  Shuval.  over 
at  least  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  has 
repeatedly  spoken  on  this  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  be  has  done 
more  research  than  any  other  scien¬ 
tist  on  the  large  number  of  wells  in 
the  coastal  plains  that  have  been 
permanently  dosed  because  of  ni¬ 
trate  pollution  by  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Shuval,  as  well  as  the  late  Aluf 
(res. )  Avraham  Yoffe  and  his  staff  at 
the  Nature  Reserves  Authority, 
have  repeatedly  warned  that  over¬ 
pumping  from  wells  may  permanent¬ 
ly  damage  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  aquifers,  rendering  them  incap¬ 
able  of  holding  water  in  the  future. 


D’ VORA  BEN  SHAUL 


ALTHOUGH  I  am  known  as  a  critic 
of  the  Ecological  Society  and  have 
often  complained  that  it  does  not  do 
enough,  nevertheless  this  is  one  case 
where  anything  they  have  said — and 
they  have  said  a  lot  at  conferences, 
professional  meetings  and  planning 
sessions  -  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Now,  when  the  tap  is  almost  dry, 
we  also  are  told  officially  that  there 
will  be  some  cuts  in  the  water  allo¬ 
cations  to  agriculture,  municipalities 
and  other  consumers  -  and  that  this 
will  probably  get  us  through  tbe 
summer.  But  as  to  what  will  be  next 
year,  no  one  knows. 

Of  course  no  one  knows,  because 
we  don’t  know  what  the  amount  of 
rainfall  will  be.  But  one  thing  is 
known:  even  if  we  do  have  heavy 
rains,  these  will  not  be  enough  to 
replenish  the  now  non-existent,  re¬ 
serves.  Only  a  major  deluge  might 
be  able  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  case,  we 
are  in  for  a  shortage  of  water  next 
year  as  well.  This  is  unarguable.  But 
the  cuts  being  made  are  small  (many 
experts  say  much,  much  too  small} 
and  at  the  same  time  the  price  of 
water  is  apparently  going  to  be  lo¬ 
wered,  thereby  encouraging  con¬ 
sumption.  Does  this  make  sense?  In 
the  framework  of  our  established 
practices,  yes  -  it's  the  way  things  are 
usually  done  here.  To  ask  anyone  to 
plan  for  any  possibility  beyond  the 
immediate  problem  is,  in  Israel,  as 
useless  as  asking  the  Russians,  so 
long  steeped  in  secrecy,  to  be  candid 
about  something  affecting  them. 

THIS  IS  NOT  just  a  matter  of  the 
water  shortage.  Tbe  water  crisis  is 
just  a  symptom  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  regarding  our  natural  resources. 
We  pay  lip  service  to  the  love  of  tbe 
land,  but  we  have  behaved,  over  the 
years,  more  like  rapists  than  lovers. 

We  have  handled  our  resources  as 
if  we  were  short-term  tenants  trying 


to  rip  off  the  landlord  for  whatever 
we  can  get  before  we  move  on. 

i  Aire  a  colonial  government  in  a 
foreign  land,  we  are  mining  our 
resources  rather  than  cherishing 
them  and  using  them  judiciously. 

There  are  vast  fields  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  cotton  has  been  grown 
year  after  year  without  rotation, 
without  rest.  There  are  eroded  areas 
where  overgrazing  has  defoliated  the 
terrain  and  let  the  water  do  its  work. 
Any  fisb  that  dared  enter  most  of  our 
rivers  would  come  out  looking  like  a 
skeletal  model  for  an  anatomy  les¬ 
son,  for  tbe  flesh  would  be.  eaten 
away  by  chemicals. 

And  in  every  case,  until  the  calam¬ 
ity  has  happened,  we  have  been  told 
hot  to  wony.  it  won’t  happen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Alexander 
river  near  Netanya  was  gasping  its 
last  for  lack  of  oxygen  and  the  water 
turtles  were  covered  with  sores  from 
corrosive  acids,  the  authorities  on 
every  front  were  still  saying  chat  the  . 
Nature  Reserves  Authority  was  ex¬ 
aggerating  tbe  dangers. 

We  have  known  since  1965  that 
something  must  be  done  about  the 
disposal  of  toxic  wastes,  but  the  site 
for  this  is  an  open  area  with  a 
broken-down  fence  where  a  Borgia 
banquet  is  laid  out  under  the  sun. 
Few  industries  bother  with  the  site  , 
anyway  because  it  is  more  conve-  ; 
nient  to  dump  their  toxic  wastes  into 
foe  nearest  wadi. 

Now,  with  the  swing  towards 
micro-chip-producing  plants,  the 
problem  is  worsening.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  wastes  from  these  proces¬ 
ses  are  highly  toxic.  In  California’s 
Silicon  Valley,  the  chief  micro-chip- 
producing  location  in  the  U.S., 
dozens  of  wells  have  been  destroyed 
by  pollution  from  this  industry. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  absolutely  in 
keeping  that  foe  proposed  nuclear 
reactor  is  probably  going  to  be 
underground.  Out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind,  they  say,  and  if  it’s  not  on 
view,  then  we  can  pretend.  We  can  t 
pretend  that  we  are  foe  ideal,  place-1 
for  a  nuclear  reactor.  We  can  pre- 
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tend  "that  we  have  no  geotogUsd 
faults  under:  us. :  that  we  are  not' 
vulnerable  to  terrorist,  suicide 
attacks  arid  that  our  on-the-job  safe¬ 
ty  is  the  highest  you  could' wish  for. 
Of  course,  we  can  aJsbpretend  that  it 
isn't  a  source  of  danger;  but  even  if  it- 
were  -it  just  couldn’t  happen  to  us. 

AS  TO  the  present  crisis,,  what  do 
foe  water  commissioner  and  .  the 
ministers  of  agriculture  and  industry 
Chink  we  are  going' to' do.  without' 
water?  Do  they  really  think  that  if 
they  ignore'  foe  proMem  it  trill  go 
away?  Do  .they  really,  think  that 
propaganda  films  about  leaking 
faucets  are  the  answer?  Not  that 
there's  anything  inherently  wrong 
-with  the  films,  in  fact  they  are  quite 
good.  But  leaky  taps  are  not  the 
source  of  the  problem -  tifoy  are  only, 
a  side  issue.. 

Of  course,  if  one  can  convince  the  - 
average  citizen  that  rt’sreaHy  all  his 
own  fault,  then  it's  easier  .to  justify 
past  governmental  neglect  and  pre¬ 
sent  inertia.  -  .-.  .  >  ---- 

This  justificationis,  however,  only 


.for  the  sake:  of  prestige,  not  self- 
protections  No  one  considers  the 
mismanagement  of  national  re¬ 
sources  to  be  a  serious  matter.  When 
people  lose  money  on  foe  stock 
market  we  have- a  major  investiga¬ 
tion  as  tp  -wta>  was-  responsible. 
When  foe  taps  are  running  dry,  no 
such  riy  is  brard..;  : 

Wd  must  save  water  how.  AU  of . 
us. -But -we  must  also  demand  that  3 
the  wafer  commissioner  face  facts 
and.  make  the  kind  of  drastic  curs  in 
foe' wafer  budget  that  will  not  only 
’  probab fv'get  us  through  the  summer, 
but  leave  Us  with  .some  minimal 
reserve  for  foe  coming  year.  . 

'  There  cart  be  no  justification  for 
fafliqe  to  act  now  -  but  not  with  a 
;  token  cut  in  water  budgets  and  not 
with  a  drop  m  water  prices  to  boot. 

.  We.have  always  held  on  to  the  hope 
that;  as  poorly  as  things  always  have 
been  managed,  when  the  crunch  was 
: on  we  could  depend  on  the  fact  that 
those  responsible  would.. wake  .tip:  .  ; 
But  the  crunch  is  now.  ' 

pie  writer  is  a  member  o/.The'Jeru- 
•satemPost  editorial  staff,  ...  ;  -/■  ■ 
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MORAL  RENEWAL  IN  AUSTRIA 


THE  NANTES  COMMITTEE 


ignored  a  police  officer  who 
approached  worshippers  aud  he 
urged  foe  congregation,  “we  must 
observe  June  16  with  the  dignity  it 
deserves,  let  us  all  show  restraint.” . 
He  paid  no  attention  to  the  security 
force. 

In  Harare,  Zimbabwean  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe,  speaking 
at  a  rally  marking  the  Soweto  upris¬ 
ing.  called  for  the  establishment  of 
an  African  defence  force  to  topple 
South  Africa's  government. 

South  Africa’s  latest  crackdown 
on  blacks  has  created  a  worldwide, 
momentum  for  tough  new  sanctions 
that  even  foe  two  leading  opponents 
of  such  measures,  the  U.S.  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  could  find  impossible  to  resist. 

The  British  press  reported  yester¬ 
day  that  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  is  ready  for  limited  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa  to  deflect 
mounting  international  criticism. 

And  in  Luxembourg,  the  12  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  Foreign  Ministers 
are  expected  to  heatedly  debate 
what  foe  EC  should  do  about  South 
Africa  when  they  meet  today.  One 
diplomat  predicted  a  “battle  royal” 
between  those  who  want  a  cautious 
line  and  others  such  as  Denmark, 
Spain,  Greece  and  Ireland,  who 
want  early  EC  sanctions.  (AFP, 
Reuter,  AP) 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  “The  election  shows  very 
clearly  that  foe  Austrian  people, 
want  a  moral  renewal,”  says  newly 
elected  Austrian  President  Kurt 
Waldheim  to  reporters  after  his  vic- 
toty  (June  9).  what  arrogance! 

If  the  Austrian  people  are  truly 
seeking  moral  renewal,  then  why  did 
a  majority  of  them  vote  for  Kurt 
Waldheim?  Even  if  direct  involve¬ 
ment  by  Waldheim  in  Nazi  war 
crimes  could  not  be  proven  une¬ 
quivocally,  his  complicity  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  crimes,  such  as  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  Greek  Jews  and  foe  killing  of 
Greek  and  Yugoslav  partisans,  was 
proven.  It  was  also  proven  that  Wald¬ 
heim  unabashedly  lied  about  his 
war  years  in  order  to  advance  his 
career.  This  is  certainly  not  a  moral 
characteristic. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  in 
this  whole  matter  is  foe  apparent 


unrepentant  attitude  of  many  Au¬ 
strians  to  their  Nazi  past.  When  foe 
average  Austrian  man  in  foe  street  is 
resentful  of  ‘Jewish  meddling’  in  foe 
Waldheim  affair,  it  should  alert  us  to 
the  fact  that  deeply  rooted  anti- 
Semitism  still  exists  in  the  world. 

As  the  Executive  Director  of 
Bridges  for  Peace,  a  Christian  orga¬ 
nization  dedicated,  to  Christian; 
Jewish  understanding  and  foe  fight1 
against  anti-Semitism,  I  call  upon  all 
Christians  to  join  us  by  speaking  out 
and  taking  a  stand  against  tbe  injus¬ 
tice  of  anti-Semitism,  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  Let  ns  not  stand  idly 
by  and  witness  a  repeat  of  history, 
but  see  to  it  that  anti-Jewish  and 
anti-Israel  statements  and  activities 
do  not  go  unchallenged. 

CLARENCEH.  WAGNER 
Executive  Director, 
Bridges  for  Peace 

Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  your  report  of  June  2  on 
the  Nantes  University  doctoral 
thesis  denying  foe  existence  of  the 
gas  chambers,  you  quote  Professor 
Yoav  Gelber  as  saying  that  tbe  thesis 
supervisor  was  “an  expert  on 
medieval  history,  who  knows,  no¬ 
thing  about  the  Holocaust.  ” 

Although  Professor  Jean-Claode 
Rivi&re  is  indeed  a  medievalist,  bets 
also  a  member  of  such  extreme  right 
movements  as  Europe  Action  and 
Greco.  He  is  a  member  of  the, edito¬ 
rial  board  of  the  Grew  publication 
NouveUe  Ecole  and  has  written  on 
“Warrior  and  Virile  Peoples:  the 
Aryans  of  India,  foe  Celts  and  Ger¬ 
man  Methodology,”  attacking  the 
Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

Rivi&re  is  mentioned  in  several 
books  on  foe  French  extreme  right, 
e.g.  Jean-Marc  Theolleyre's  The 
Neo-Nazis,  Editions  Temps  Actuals 


1982.  and  Michael  BEhig’s  L’lruema- 
tionale  Raciste,  Editions  Maspdro 
,1981.  ■  ’.  'I  ;  :-; 

The  committee  which  judged 
Henri  Roque's  dissertation  also  ihf 
duded:  •  ’  •  .  '  \  •  ‘  * 

Jean-Paul  Allard,  a  scholar;  in  • 
German  .studies  at  the  University  of 1 
Lyons  EE  and  also  \fcector  of  foe 
Centre  for  Inriq-Eurppcan  Sendees- 
^39^AliM^otghn^ecf  asenjinar  : 
on  Atyamsm.  ■'  :  •  :  . 

Thierry  Buibn,  an  assistant  tectiir- 
er.in  contemporary  history  at  Nantes 
University,  who  co-authored  a  book 
;  on  Fascism  with  extreme-righ  t  activ¬ 
ist  Pascal  Gancboh:  .•  r:  \ 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  hardly  bared  upon  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  field.  -. 

;  SHIMONSAMUELSr 
:  .  Executive  Director 
.  ADF'r  European  Foundation 
Paris;  -  - '  •  ’  V  ■ >' . ■ ' ’ -1 :  .•  ■  ' 


FOOTBALL  ONTV 

To  Ike  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  PastT 

Sfr* CTms  de  Paris's  letter  of 
-Tune;  6,  “Surfeit  of  •football,” 
azpafed  me.  The  amount  of  football 
[ .  screened  on  TV  in  the  first  week  of 
the  World.Ctip  series  was  minimal  as 
compared  to  foe  amount  ofjserioas 
■;  discussions  on  various  problems. 

-  WbridCifois  hit  event  which 
.  ooriusrdnce  m  fpur  ycm  tike  foe 
.  Olympic  Games,  when  we  see 
.spdifsraeri  partaking  in  sports  they 
enjoy,  few  their  respective  countries. 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  a  second 
<foannel,butletit  give  us  more  sports 
and  entertainment.  Those  who  don’t 
like  to  watch  sport  -  and  I  am  sure 
/they  aie/few-can  Keepon  watching 

-  foe  drab  and  serious  programmes  we 
have  now.- 

.  HYMIE BENJAMIN 
Haifa.-  ■  ' 


SUBLIME  INDIFFERENCE 


President  Herzog  took  advantage 
of  a  ceremony  honouring  outstand¬ 
ing  teachers  to  urge  both  religious 
and  secular  schools  to  use  the  re¬ 
maining  rwo  weeks  of  tbe  school 
year  to  teach  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing. 

“This  is  more  important  than  any 
material  that  has  to  be  made  up  by 
the  end  of  the  year.”  Herzog  said. 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon, 
also  at  the  ceremony,  expressed  un¬ 
happiness  that  foe  two  educational 
systems  were  totally  separated,  even 
in  subjects  where  religion  played  no 
apparent  pan. 

In  response  to  the  spiralling  vio¬ 
lence,  National  Police  Commission¬ 
er  David  Kraus  said  police  would 
increase  their  watch  over  bus  shel¬ 
ters  and  synagogues  with  uniformed 
and  plainclothes  police . 

Meanwhile  Poster  Media,  the 
advertising  company  that  owns  foe 
bus  shelters  whose  posters  of  scantily 
clad  women  triggered  off  the  reign  of 
violence  was  told  by  foe  Jerusalem 
Magistrate's  court  yesterday  not  to 
dismantle  the  bus  shelters  around 
the  city  that  have  thus  far  escaped 
torching. 

Tbe  Chief  Rabbinical  Council  is 
also  to  decide  today  whether  to  call 
for  a  half-day  of  fasting  on  Thursday 
in  mourning  for  books  destroyed  in 
foe  synagogue  last  week. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  How  tragi -comic  to  read 
Samuel  Solomon’s  letter  of  June  3 
about  foe  B'nei  AJdva  Movement's 
devotion  to  foe  sublime  Tora  injunc¬ 
tion,  “Love  fov  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self.” 

Woe  betide  you  if  you  are  unlucky 
enough  to  be  one  of  B'nai  AJdva's 
neighbours,  as  foe  only  thing  sub¬ 
lime  about  it  is  its  sublime  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  neighbours. 

Evety  Shabbat  as  well  as  several 
times  during  foe  week,  hordes  of 
youngsters  congregate  at  the  club  in, 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  response  to  Daniel  Gav- 
ron’s  recent  article  on  Yitzhak  Yit- 
zhaki,  I  would  offer  one  minor  point. 

Mr.  Yitzha  Id  states  that  there  is  no 
English  translation  for  “hayeled 
heharig.”  As  a  professional  educa¬ 
tor.  may  I  say  we  do  have  a  term  for 
it  -  “the  exceptional  child."  The  term 
is  an  all-inclusive  one  which  covers 
every  aspect  in  the  area  of  foe  dis¬ 
advantaged  child.  In  fact,  there  are 
dozens  of  textbooks  with  the  title 
"The  Exceptional  Chad”  coveting  foe 
mentally  retarded,  rbe  brain- 
injured,  etc. 

S.P.RUGGILL 

Tuison.  Arizona. 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR  TOURISTS: 


this  area  and  engage  in  chanting, 
singing,  screaming  and  (one  of  their 
favourite  pastimes)  banging  on  old 
dustbin  lids.  This  takes  place  both 
outside  in  the  amphitheatre  next  to 
foeir  club  and  in  tbe  dub  itself  with 
all  doors  and  windows  open.  From 
time  to  time,  bull-horns  and  mic¬ 
rophones  are  also  used  to  enhance 
foe  effect.  We  “enjoy”  Shabbat  foe 
B’nei  AJdva  way. 

Mutual  agreements  to  eliminate 
or  modify  this  situation  have  been 
broken  unilaterally  by  B’nei  Akiva 
who.  in  fact,  control  foe  environ¬ 
ment.  How  lucky  for  Mr.  Solomon 
that  he  lives  in  London  and  can 
applaud  B’nei  Akiva’s  activities 
from  afar. 

A  NEIGHBOUR 
( Name  and  address  supplied) 
Jerusalem. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  sick  to  enjoy  a 
holiday  at  a  German  Health  Resort. 
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Daily  bus 

S2S  -  520*  -  One  way 

MS  -S30*  -Td  Arir  -Criro-Td  A*iv 

S73  -S63*-T«l  Aviv  -Cairo  .  Td  Arh 
4  3  nights  on  B-B.  basis 

S79-5€9*- 4  dtys/3  nights  oo  E3 

tufa  .  panoramic  tour 

S12S-  4  days  /  3  nifUs  on  half  board 
2  da  ys  of  towing  in  Cxira.  Gin 
Pyramids 

S3 20-  >  days/7  night*  on  half  board 
bads.  Touring  hi  Cairo, 
Laxoraod  Aswan.  Ddme 
fwtds  hi  BpfMr  Egypt.  '  - 

Ail  the  tours  are  available  in  deluxe 
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Apart  from  therr  therapeutical  • 1 
properties  German  spas,  health 
resorts  and  beauty  farms  offer  - .. 
first  and  foremost  relaxation  in 
unique  surroundings  and  . 
unmatched  comfort;. 

Beautifulscenery,lptSGf  :  , . .  • 
entertainmentand  a  whole-range  v 
of  enjoyable  activities  areas 


.  .  much  part  of  keeping  fit  as 
■'  mineral  waters,  thermal  baths 

and  therapies. 

There  are  more’heafth  resorts  in 
•  Germany  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  combined.  :  > 

1  For  information  contact  your  I ATA 
:  -  Travel  Agent  or  the  German 
.National  Tourist  Office. 
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GERMAN  NATIONAL 
TOURIST  OFFICE 


Represented  in  Israel  by  Lufthansa 
Tel  Aviv,  1-  Ben  Yehuda  Rd.#  Tel:  03r653041 
Office  Hours:  Sun-Thu  09.60-13.b0h 


